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EXORDIUM. 
The following paper, together with papers which will succeed it, are written by one who has little 


to rely on beyond his own fresh and vigorous conceptions. 
He belongs to no clique—is confederated with no literary party. He expects his efforts to be © 


the present. 


taken for just what they are worth and nothing more, and is content to rest upon that. 


He is not a writer of reminiscence, but of 


He solemnly 


declares that every word he utters is through no partiality, but the legitimate offspring of his mind and heart. 


LIVING PICTURES 
OF AMERICAN NOTABILITIES, LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC. 
NO, I, 


WRITTEN BY A FREE HAND. 





WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 
(origINaL.] 
“ How use doth breed a habit in a man! 


This shadow 
I better brook 


** Wherefore are these things hid 1 ? Wherefore have these 
Mall’s picture? * * * What dost thou mean? 


desert, unfreq 
than Rourishing, peopled towns.” 


ifts a 


uented woods, 


Two Gentlemen of Verona. 


curtain before them ?—are they like to take dust, like Mistress 
it a world to hide virtues in ?"’--Twelfth Night. 


** Art is called art because it is not nature.’’—Goethe. 


It is a frequently-expressed idea, with and among 
writers, that man is a mere imitative animal, and that 
no mind exists which can create anything exactly 
new. According to this belief, we are all con- 
stantly fabricating what we fondly term originali- 
ties, from old .material—building, as it were, new 
houses out of old ones ; pulling down one structure to 
rear another with its fragments, Still arguing in ac- 
cordance with this idea, we may say that the products 
of the mind are like those of the earth—made from 
each other, taking different shapes, presenting con- 
trasts in appearance, and exhibiting various character- 
istics in their rapidly transmogrified conditions—and 
yet, are one and the same thing. ”Tis said there has 
been nothing created from the time of the flood— 
nothing made! nothing lost! all that is, was! The 
snail may have become soil—the extinct Mastodon, 
although not permitted to alarm us through the oper- 
ations of the optic nerve, is yet upon the globe, and 
incorporated with some material distinguished by an- 
other name. 

We confess that these declarations are facts, but 
we cannot take them as rae of the propriety of 








the theory that there is nothing new ; for if we did, 
we would, clinging to that faith, be forced to admit 
that cloth was nothing more nor less than sheep’s- 
skins, and glass mere sand and flints. 

We are antagonistical to all such uansubstantial 
quibbling. Man, in the image of God, and endowed 
with all the attributes of his Maker, posesses the power 
tocreate! not mere flesh and blood, but something 
loftier, spiritual! If he were not enabled to accom- 
plish this, he would be entitled to no other rank than 
that held by the beasts of the field, and the birds of 
the air. Not capable of considering man in the light 
of a clever monkey, we must assume that he positively 
takes higher ground,and keeps it. He is immortal! 
His intellect is his soul, living with and after him. His 
mind achieves that which long endures after his grosser 
parts—its visible, but destructible representative— 
have perished. His head may nourish the roots of a 
tree, but the invisible power that once inhabited there 
remains, and ia felt and acknowledged after that trée 
has entirely devoured the fleshy tenement. A power 
so subtile—so etherial—so completely synonymous 
with divinity—can, must, does advance originalties. 
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both physical and intellectual ; both ideal and mate- | being distinctive, only entitle them to a sort of outside 
rial. Of course, this power exists in degrees, and not | seat in either of the classes above mentioned. 


in the same proportion with all. Equality is a word 
which has no representative ; it isa shadow cast wit 
out a substance. Who ever beheld the tangible de- 


It shall continue our purpose to demonstrate the par- 
ticular rank and qualities of the living authors belonging 
to our own country,—the men who have striven, and 


monstration of equality? Were ever two men exactly | will strive, to bring out from the rich resources pre- 
equal? oy two trees? or two cabbages? or two peb- | sented in the New World, a distinctive and tangible 
bles? We answer authoritatively in the negative ! | school of literature :—or, if not exactly a school, a 
Even the Siamese Twins,—who are a living paradoz, | national phase of the institution of letters. First and 


one, yet a couple —difier. 


foremost among these philanthropical giants of the pen 


‘Phere is neither actual nor theoretical equality in | stands Wintiam CunLen Bryayr. 


this very pleasant world. It is not to be found in the 
earth—upon the earth—in the air—or under the wa- 
ter. God made, in six days, myriads of things, of 


Genius is the result of no accident of birth,—it be- 
longs to no age or climate ; it may be as surely exhi- 
bited in the torrid as in the frigid zone, and its germ 


which no two can be alike. And here we may be al- | isas frequently found in the soil of worldly poverty, 
lowed to remark, en passant, that no greater evidence | as in the rich mould of aristocratical and golden pomp 
than this, of the existerrce of a Supreme and Omnipo- | and advantage. Again, genius is not hereditary, and 


tent Being,—an existence blindly and Quixotically dis- 


transmitted from sire to progeny, like several of the 


puted by many—need be required. ‘There are indi- | ‘ ills which flesh is heir to.” Poets are not born of 
viduals, numbering thousands, who wiil have it, in the | poets, but of heaven. William Cullen Bryant was 
very face of heaven and its indisputable decrees, that | the son of a physician of Massachusetts. The father, 
social, if not optically-observable, equality, should and | notwithstanding his devotion to the mortar and scalpel), 
absolutely does exist. Where? Not in the city,— | found time enough to gratify a strong inclination for 
not in the country—not in the wilderness,—no, | literature, and became familiar with the choicest 
net even at the domestic hearth of the republican ; | English works, both modern and ancient. Our poet is 
for, there he governs, and the rest obey :—in his ab- | fifty-four years of age. When ten he commenced to 
sence, his wife sways the scepwe of command, and, in | write, in obedience to the dictates of the spirit which 





the absence of both, the earliest born child instinct- 


has ever since actuated him. His father encouraged 


ively and legally performs the functions of ruler. | his earlier attempts, and afforded him much aid in 
Where customary rights of superiority are not diseo- | forming a correct taste, and in getting a thorough 
verable, yet superiority is manifested. It is Might, | knowledge of the mechanical branch of verse-ma- 
or Reason, that constitutes that superiority. Twenty | king, a knowledge which must be had to render the 
men, placed in a desert, far from contact with their | most brilliant talents available. Mr. Bryant is now 
fellow beings, and qualified to be precisely equal, by | a politician as well as poet. It is supposed that he 
money, means of living, and other barterable advan- | never meddled with politics until he was advanced in 
tages, would speedily become unequal. To this state | years, but it isa remarkable fact that his first poetical 
of their affairs they would succumb, in spite of them- | essay was a political satire aimed at the Jefferson 
selves, admitting that they never quarrelled, and had | party. ‘This effort, “'The Embargo,” excited a deal 
no desire to do so. If they were gifted with corres- | of attention, and was quoted for effect, again and 
ponding strength of body, or brute force so nearly | again, by those with whose principles it accorded ; 
corresponding that the difference was nothing of con- | yet it was the production of a youth not yet fourteen 
sequence, yet, would one of them—perhaps without | years old. About the sanfe time he put forth a pro- 


his own knowledge, or that of his associates—be su- 


duction, a copy of which we have seen but never 


perior and leader. His intellect, if but a mere fraction | read, entitled “Spanish Revolution.” We always 
greater than that of any one of his nineteen comrades, | tremble for precociteis ;—they seldom arrive at a 
would urge him into this position against their united | sound or serviceable state of maturity ; but spring up 


will. And shall we say that such an essence, (impal- 


and bloom quickly, like plants in a hot house, to fade 


pable, but immortal, and certain to exercise such con- | and decay quite as soon, and at a time when we 
trol;) cannot originate? Forbid it, justice: forbid it, | naturally look to see them attain their greatest 


mae Light of Reason! 


strength and their real prime. ‘The superficial ob- 


‘he most convincing proof of the power of the in- | server marvels at the truth that natives of tropical 
visible man to give birth to novelties, and of the ut- | lands are parents at eight and ten years of age, but 


terly impossible equalization of mind, is the creature 


when it is taken into consideration that they are old 


of literary pursuits. The reader must not suppose that | and feeble at thirty, all supposed cause for astonish- 


we call every man who writes a literary man, for, in 


ment vanishes. The progenitor of a precocity, as a 


that case, and, by the same rule, we would be con- | general rule, has reason to deplore the wonderful pre- 
strained to denominate the barre]-organ grinder a musi- | maturity bestowed upon so few of us. In nine eases 
cian. Then, again, those persons who can, with prupri- | out of ten the prodigy, if exercised well, is blasé be- 
_ ety; claim tobe mentioned in the catalogue of the deni- | fore he should have entered active life ;—his energies 

zens of the literary world, are divided into classes. The | are exhausted ere they had acquired a proper degree 
poet--we mean the genuine poet, and not the versifier | of strength in the usual course of human progression ; 


—~belongs to the first class. Of the second class is the 


his tender powers are over-taxed prior to their adapt- 


romancist; because he appeals to the moral and ima- | edness to be taxed at all. Men who begin to write 
ginative qualities, and speaks to those faculties which | when very young, seldom—oh ! how seldom !—live 
are the sublimest parts of our nature. The historian | to enjoy any substantial reputation. They begin: as 


—the compiler of facts—ranks in the third class. 





promising youths, and “ promising youths” they forever 


And here we have designated al; for, albeit there | continue. By reviewing the histories of the various per- 


_are writers who delve in other soil, their products, not ' sonages who have inscribed their names upon Fame's 
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tablets, we find that their greatest works—whether 
of literature, art, or science—were performed after 
they had passed the meridian of life. In several 
popular instances, these individuals spent the best por- 
tion of life—patient and uncomplaining—in the 
achievement of one or two efforts upon which, per- 
formed as they were after the blood was accustomed 
to flow quietly and regularly, not furiously, in its 


As if the ocean, in its gentlest swell, 
Stood still, with all his rounded billows fixed 
And motionless forever.”” 


We defy the critic to pick out as many lines as are 
here quoted, from any author excepting Shakspeare, 
and find more merit in them. They but play pre- 

lude in the poem from which we have copied them, 
| and yet they form, by themselves, a complete poem, 





channels, names that will never be lost to the mem- | If you feel a sympathy with the subject, these lines 
ories of readers were made. Had those who bore | bring the Prairies vividly before the vision of your im- 
those names been “ precocious,” they would have | agination ; you at once comprehend the “ encircling 
enjoyed only an ephemeral and circumscribed reputa- | vastness” of which the poet speaks, although you may 


tion. If there were more “ wondrous boys Chatterton,” 
there would be an increase in suicides. Mr. Bryant 
was, we are happy to say, an exception to the evils 
of an early development of genius. He did not over- 
task his talents. He worked his mine just enough to 
keep it in order, and drew forth the ore only at in- 
tervals when it was needed, and when he discovered 
it pure. He did not catch the infection ,of vanity, 
while, at the same time, he was exempted from the 
terrible cacwthes of rapid and hurtful preferment. 
He was content to trust to time for a position—he 
waited and succeeded. He, we believe, seldom made 
poetry a resource, but a pastime. We think that in 
his writings will be found a proof that he never em- 
ployed his muse save when the spirit was upon him. 
Do not misinterpret the word “ spirit” as used here. 
We are not one who fancies that a poet is unlike 
everybody else—that he tears his hair and sports a 
superabundance of linen collar—that his eye peers into 
vacancy and rolls like that of a waxen mechanical 
doll—and that when he composes, his inspiration is 
visible in excited nerves and horrific gestures. On 


|never have stood where your eye corporeal could » 
wander over “ the gardens of the desert.” The si- 
mile we have italicised is fanciful beyond expression, 
and yet it betrays no undue effort of the imagination, 
/as poetical simile ofien does—no laboured grasping 
after a striking thought—no attempt to dazzle the 
reader with the glare of a false but poetical conceit. 
It is beautiful and just. The intellect capable of giv- 
ing judgment in these matters would instantly, upon 
forming an acquaintance with those lines, and with- 
out knowledge of any other of their author’s produc- 
tions, exclaim, “ He who wrote them was a poet 
born.” 

We have perused Bryant’s poetry as often as we 
have our Shakspeare, and always with benefit. ,For 
all this, we candidly confess that we cannot determine 
which are his best emanations. They are all good, 
and any one of the whole might safely, and with jus- 
tice to Mr. B., be selected as a specimen of his style 
and capabilities. Certain we are that he never gave 
_the public one line of poetry that critic analysed with- 
out superadding praise to dissection. Even abroad, 





the contrary, we suppose that poets and madmen are | where the unfortunate American who dares enter the 
unmistakably opposite. They eat, drink, and sleep | lists with the recognised cosmopolitan poets of the 
like other mortals—do not love the moon well enough | age, is subjected to minute and unmereiful serutiay, 
to risk colds and rheumatism by standing all night in | our poet, the poet of America, has received unbounid- 
the open air to look at it, and regard the true objects' ed commendation. ‘lhe “ Foreign Quarterly Re- 
of life in the rational style adopted by about one-half view,” for January, 1844, contains a leading paper 
the matter of fact world. At least Mr. Bryant is not | which tréats of American poetry. The writer had 
at all given to outre characteristics of any kind. His/no feeling of friendship for the New World or its 
profession was once embodied in the law, in which, | wretched scribblers, and the character of his judgment 
we were about to say, we candidly confess, scandal- of American poetry is correctly and expressively 
ously, that there is “neither truth nor poetry.” At! enough conveyed in his first paragraph, to wit :— 

all events, it is endowed with none of the latter. He| ‘*‘ American Poetry’ always reminds us of the ad- 
relinquished the bar to come to this city and engage yertisements in the newspapers, headed ‘ The best 
in the editorial management of a monthly Magazine, Substitute for Silver :'—if it be not the genuine thing, 
and also equipped himself in the harness worn by the | it ‘ looks just as handsome, and is miles out of sight 
editor of a political and commercial daily newspaper. | cheaper.’” 

If there be any romance in the last-specified avoca-| “Further on,’ the astute reviewer discourses in 
tion, then are the sternest realities of existence ro- this wise : 

mantic to the highest extent. It has long been the ~ We are far from regarding it as a just ground of 
fashion to say aut insanit homo, aut versus facit ; | reproach to the Americans, that their poetry is little 
bat though he be the latter—a poet—Mr. Bryant has | better than a far-off echo of the father-land ; bat we 
worked more than twenty years, with but occasional | think it is a reproach to them that they should be 
remission of labour, as the principal editor of the | eternally thrusting their pretensions to the poeti-- 
Evening Post,” published in this city. Could any | cal character in the face of educated nations, In this 
mind, familar with the broadest contrasts, readily | pariicular, as in most others, what they want in the 


conceive that a politician, and a chronicler of the integrity of their assumption, they make up in swag- 


ger and impudence. To believe themselves; they are 
‘the finest poets in the whole world: before we close 
this article we hope to satisfy the reader that, with 
two or three exceptions, there is not a poet of mark 


prices of cotton, was the parent of the following ex- 
quisite lines, which open s* Tae Prarntes?” 


** These are the ens of the desert, these 

The unshorn is, boundless and beautiful, ; ; 

For which the speech of England has no name— |in the whole Union.” 

=~ Prairies! I behold.them for the first, : This delightful preliminary is in no whit behind the 
my. heart swells, while rest of the article in savage and dictatorial vindietive -. 


Takes in the mabe Lo! > sketch 
In airy undulations, naviay, em iness. Mrs. Sigourney, Percival, Pierpont, Sprague, 
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Dana, and Drake, are all disposed of under the cap- 
tion of “ common-place ;” in short, everything written 
by everybody but Bryant is either condemned out and 
out, or smothered up in a very small quantity of very 
faint praise—very faint, indeed. Now hear what is 
said of Bryant :— 
“ We have been all along looking out for a purely 
American poet, who should be strictly national in the 
comprehensive sense of the term. The only man 
who approaches that character is William Cullen 
Bryant ; but if Bryant were not a sound poet in all 
other aspects, his nationality would avail him nothing. 
Nature made him a poet, and the accident of birth 
has placed him amongst the forests of America. Out 
of this national inspiration he draws universal sympa- 
thies—not the less universal because their springs are 
ever close at hand, ever in view, and ever turned to 
with renewed affection. He does not thrust the 
American flag in our faces, and threaten the world 
with the terrors of a gory peace ; he exults in the 
issues of freedom for nobler ends and larger interests. 
He is the only one of the American poets who as- 
cends to “the height of this great argument,” and 
lifts his theme above the earthy taint of bigotry and 
prejudice. In him, by virtue of the poetry that is in 
his heart, such themes grow up into dignity. His 
genius makes all men participators in them, seeking 
and developing the universality that lies at their core. 
The woods, prairies, mountains, tempests, the sea- 
sons, the life and destiny of man, are the subjects in 
which he delights. He treats them with religious 
solemnity, and brings to the contemplation of nature, 
in her grandest revelations, a pure and serious spirit. 
His poetry is reflective, but not sad; grave in its 
depths, but brightened in its flow by the sunshine of 
imagination. His poems addressed to rivers, woods, 
and winds, all of which he has separately apostro- 
phized, have the solemn grandeur of anthems, voicing 
remote and trackless solitudes. Their beauty is af- 
fecting, because it is true and fu!l of reverence. 
Faithful to his inspiration, he never interrupts the 
profound ideal that has entered into his spirit to pro- 
pitiate the genius loci :—he is no middleman stand- 
ing between his vernal glories and the enjoyment of 
the rest of mankind. He is wholly exempt from 
verbal prettiness, from flaunting imagery and New 
World conceits ; he never paints on gauze; he is 
always in earnest, and always poetical. His manner 
is everywhere graceful and unaffected.” 

The reviewer dismisses Bryant with the assertion 
that when we have a few such poets we may begin 
to build up a national literature ;- with which opinion 
we agree, but we may build up a national literature, 
perhaps, without the technieally-called poets. There 
have been authors, who, albeit they never essayed to 
fabricate a rhyme, or attempted to construct ten feet 
of blank verse, were poets in the fullest sense of the 
term. Poetry consists, not in the actual method by 
which it is piaced on paper, but in thought. Even a 
wood-sawyer may possess all the elements of poetry 
in his ruminations, and give birth, in the solitude of 
his soul, to the rarest and most beautiful aspirations. 
The English reviewer is, however, right in his esti- 
mate of Mr. Bryant. What that great man does— 
for he ts a great man—he does well. His work is 
invariably finished. It is exactly what he intended 
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does not fail of hitting the target at which he aims in 
the very centre of the bull’s eye, and, withal, he is 
not indebted for this unfailing success to chance. Not 
he. He is sure of the result of his performance be- 
fore he undertakes it. Nor does he write from habit, 
or for the sake of writing. There is a purpose in all 
that he offers to the public, and it isa high one. His 
object. is to accomplish some good in favour of those 
whom fate has sentenced to inhabit the earth with 
him. He seeks to elevate the tastes of his readers. 
He endeavours to write inferior minds up to his views, 
| not to write down to the uninformed or unpolished 
|intellect. Such an author makes authors. He does 
this sureiy. He developes the germ of talent in such 
of his readers as have any in an incipient state— 
talent which, were it not for the magnetism conveyed 
in sentiments and subjects congenial to the souls of 
the owners, would forever lie fallow. Law-makers, 
philosophers, severe moralists, are pigmies compared 
with a writer such as this. He lifts the spirit above 
sublunary affairs, distracts the mind from the con- 
templation of mundane vulgarisms, teaches one the 
loftier considerations which should actuate us all in 
our earthly pilgrimage, softens the asperities of being, 
smooths the road to happiness, and purifies the brain 
from all gross and unworthy reflection. Mr. Bry- 
ant never utters a common-place sentiment, but he 
is all truth and simplicity. Mawkishness or exag- 
gerated delineations of the passions, are his especial 
avoidance. And, what is a curious trait in his cha- 
racter, he never discourses of the tender passion. But 
he is not rugged in thought, nor severe in expression. 
Before us is a select compilation of his poetry. We 
open at random. ‘The first title our eve meets is— 
“ Hymn to THE Nortu Star ;” the next is “ To TH 
Past ;” the third, “ Arrer a Tempest ;” the fourth, 
“ June ;” the fifth, “To a Warerrat ;” the sixth, 
“ THanartopsis ;”’ the seventh, “Tur Deats or TAK 
Fiowers ;’ the eighth, “ Avromn Woops ;’ the 
ninth, “ Tue Rivuter.”—These titles fully indicate 
the peculiarity of our poet's subjects. We read 
nothing of “ Dearest Ellen,” nor are we favoured 
with any prettinesses touching the softness of some 
imagined maiden’s eyes, the silkiness of her hair, the 
texture of ger “alabaster skin,” or the smallness of 
her waist. There is dignity in his subjects, which, 
sooth to say, display but little versatility of thought. 
He is not discursive in his flights of imagination—the 
bias of his fancy leans directly towards nature as 
depicted in still life, or in the elements. ‘These sub- 

jects he treats in such a manner that they illustrate 
some moral or strike those chords in the heart which 

emit the purest and most beneficial responses. Per- 

haps he is supremely wise in confining the utterance 
of his muse to these limits. A painter—who is truly 

a poet of an exclusive class—must excel in some par- 

ticular branch of his art. He paints either portraits, 
or landscapes, or scenes from real life, best. To that 

branch in which he can exhibit shis good qualities to 
the best advantage, he will naturally devote the 

largest share of his study and practice. If he donot, 

he will never gain a name worth the preservation of 
the historian or biographer. Mr. Bryant paints land- 

scapes—that is his branch of literary limning; he 

gives it all his time and study. Here we have an 

example of the potency of steady adherence to one 








it to be. His conceptions are completely realized, 
aud are represented without blemish or flaw. He 





pursuit. ‘The well directed efforts of a. man of in- 
domitable perseverance, of inflexible will, combined 














with integrity, can accomplish anything possible with 
mortals. Having devoted‘all his genius to the pro- 
duction of landseapes in verse, Mr. Bryant, in that 
line, is without an equal. 

There is one other poet, the Reverend Ralph Hoyt, 
who sketches rural pictures almost as well, but they 
nave a ‘Tennysonian tinge which somewhat pecu- 
lates upon their merits. Mr. Bryant’s poems are en- 
dowed with what we may be permitted to term per- 
ceptible vitality. You see the trees he speaks of ; 
you hear the sighing of the winds; you smell the 
rich fragrance of his flowers and verdure ; you behold 
the whole scene he sketches, and you learn to know 
and love it, as you would to know and love a village 
in which you were born, or a wood in which you 
had often rambled, or a cottage in which you had 
wooed some Chie. As a sample of his power to 
offer a realization of the ideal in this wise, take the | 
annexed extract from 
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“ Lines on RevisirinG Tue Country.” 


‘*T stand npon my native hills again, 
Broad, round and green, that in the summer sky 
With garniture of waving grass and grain, 
Orchards, and beechen forests, basking lie, 
While deep the sunless glens lie scoop’d between, 
Where braw! o’er shallow beds the streams unseen 


” 
. 


There is the picture in six lines. It is as palpable 
as the actual landscape. You stand there with the 
poet+you see with his eyes—the spirit that moved 
him when he wrote moves you while you read. 
This is the certain effect of poetry proper. It is the 
inalienable quality of Shakspeare—of the bard im- 
mortal, whose effusions formed the basis of the 
modern drama and now keep it alive. Without 
Shakspeare there would be no real theatre. This is 
a fact incontrovertible, for however much we may 
prate of the “decline of the Drama,” the Drama has 
not declined, although the stage has. The mumme- 
ries of cheap play-houses are not at all connected 
with the Drama—no more than sign-board painting 
is comparable with the cartoons of Raphael. Were 
it not for Shakspeare, the Drama, notwithstanding 
the happy theatrical conceits of modern Dramatists, 
like Knowles, Bulwer, Talfourd, and Willis, would 
gradually die out, and be totally merged in the horse | 
and sawdust school of theatricals. 

Shakspeare makes real actors; induces men of | 
minds of vast compass to don the sock and buskin, | 
and attempt to vitalize the characters which the Poet 
has drawn with the skill of more than mortal man. | 
Bryant, by the exercise of his wondrous power, exalts | 
every one upon whom it is fairly used. Was ever | 
genius more fully exposed than in the poem which | 


follows? 
TO THE EVENING WIND. | 





Spirit that breathest through my lattice, thou 
That cool’st the twilight of the sultry day! 

Gratefully flows thy freshness round my brow ; j 
Thou hast been out upon the deep at piay, 

Riding ali day the wild blue waves till now, 
Roughewiing their crests, and scattering high their spray, 

And swelling the white sail. I welcome thee 

To the scorch’d land, thou wanderer of the sea ! 


Nor I alone—a thousand bosoms round 
Inhale thee in the fulness of delight ; 

And languid forms rise up, and pulses bound 
Livelier, at coming of the windof night ; 


name. 


| or ancient, 
/and condensation of thought, exhibited in the las: 


Go, rock the little wood bird in his nest, 
Curl the still waters, bright with stars, and rose 

The wide, old weod from his majestic rest, 
Summoning, from the innumerable boughs, 

The strange, harmonies that haunt his breast : 
Pleasant shall be thy way where meekly bows 

The shutting flower, and darkling waters pass, 

And where the o'ershadowing branches sweep the grass. 


Stoop o'er the place of graves, and softly sway 
The sighing herbage by the gleaming stone ; 
That they who near the church yard willows stray, 
And listen in the deepening gloom, alone, 
May think of gentle souls that pass’d away, 
Like thy pure breath, into the vast unknown, 
Sent forth from Heaven among the sous of men, 
And gone into the boundless Heaven again, 


The faint old man shall lean his silver head 
To feel thee ; thon shalt kiss the child asleep, 
And dry the moisten’d corls that overspread 
His temples, while his breathing grows more deep ; 
And they who stand about the sick man’s bed, 
Shall joy to listen to thy distant sweep, 
And sofuy part his curtains to allow 
Thy visit, grateful to his burning brow. 


Go—but the circle of eternal change, 
Which is the life of nature, shall restore, 
With sounds and scents from all thy mighty range, 
‘Thee to thy birth-place of the deep once more ; 
Sweet odours in the sea-air, sweet and strange, 
Shall tell the home-sick mariner of the shore ; 
And, listening to thy murmar, he shall deem 
He hears the rustling leaf and running stream. 


Had Bryant written only the above exquisite mor- 
ceau, it would be sufficient to give him a never-dying 
The following passage is descriptive of the 
shutting in of evening : 


The summer day has closed—the sun is set : 

Well have they done their office, those bright hours 
The latest of whose train goes softly out 

In the red west. The green blade of the ground 

Has risen, and herds have cropped it ; the young twig 
Has spread its plaited tissnes to the sun ; 

Flowers of the garden and the waste have blown, 
And withered ; seeds have fallen upon the soil 

From bursting cells, and in their graves await 

Their resurrection. Insects from the pools 

Have filled the air awhile with humming wings 
That.now are still for ever; painted 

Have wandered the blue sky, and died again ; 

The mother-bird hath broken for her brood 

Their prison-shells, or shoved them from the nest, 
Plumed for their earliest flight. In bright alcoves, 

In woodland cottages with earthy walls, 

In noisome cells of the tumultuous town, 

Mothers have clasped with joy the new-born babe. 
Graves, by the lonely forest, by the shore 

Of rivers and of ocean, by the ways 

Of the thronged city, have been hollowed out, 

And filled, and closed. This day hath parted friends, 
That ne’er before were parted ; it hath knit 
New friendships ; it hath seen the maiden plight 
Her faith, and trust her peace to him who 

Hath wooed ; and it hath heard, from lips wh 
Were eloquent of love, the first harsh word, 
That told the wedded one her peace was flown. 
Farewell to the sweet sunshine! one glad day 
Is added now to chillhood’s merry days, 

And one calm day to those of quiet age, 

Still the fleet hours run on ; and as | /ean 
Amid the thickening darkness, lamps are lit 
By those who watch the dead, and those who twine 
Flowers for the bride. The mother from the eyes 
Of her sick infantshades the painful light, 

And sadly listens to his quick-drawn breath. 


late 


Again we challenge comparison with any modern 
author. 


Nor do we believe that any author, modern 
has transcended the inimitable conception, 


And languishing to hear thy welcome sound, | quotation. It is not the poetry of man, but the poetry 
Go tak aoe saath bray Sor ia |of nature. It is the daguerreotype of synset and its 
Gop’s blessing breathed upon the fainting earth ! * ‘belongings. It is the positive particularization of the 
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attributes of the most glorious and poetical portion pf 
We have all the features 


the day, excepting sunrise. 
attendant upon the former period before us, as we have 
other tableaux of a different character. They are 
vivid in all theiraspects. Look at them as you fancy 
them. Compare the results of your ruminations with 


Living Pictures of American Notabilities, Literary and Scientific. 





This rises, like most of Mr. Bryant’s effusions, so 
much above criticism, that ii is profaned by it. We 
would really as soon think of asking our readers to 
believe that star-light is a touch above the rays emit- 
ted by a gas-burner, as venture to tell them that “ The 
Death of the Flowers ” is superlatively excellent. Mea- 


the ideal connected with matters as the poet portrays ; sure it with a cold and mechanical motive, scan it by 
them, and you will find that his skill is consummate— | any rule, or view it at any point,—you can detect no 
his feeling acute beyond a fault—his knowledge of | faults. 


the world as it is, without a blemish. There is one | 


other specimen of Mr. Bryant’s song, which shall 
havea place here, despite its immense popularity. Not 
a newspapers “ poet’s corner” of any pretensions, 
but has, at some time or another, contained it. But 
as we find new beauties init whenever we re-peruse 
it, and as no individual familiar with the English 
language, and the thoughts it can express, will fail to 
do the same, we give it without hesitation. It is— 


THE DEATH OF THE FLOWERS. 


The melancholy days are come, 
The saddest of the year, 

Of wailing winds cal pabee woods, 
And meadows brown and sear; 

Heap’d in the hollows of the grove, 
The wither’d leaves lie dead ; 

They rustle to the eddying gust, 
And to the rabbit’s tread. 

The robin and the wren are flown, 
And from the shrubs the jay, 

And trom the wood-top calls the crow, 
Through all the gloomy day. 


Where are the flowers, the fair young flowers, 
That lately sprang and stood 

In brighter light and softer airs, 
A beauteous sisterhood ? 

Alas! they all are in their graves ; 
The gentle rage of flowers 

Are lying in their lowly beds, 
With the fair and good of ours. 

The rain is falling where they lie, 
But the cold November rain 

Calls not, from out the gloomy earth, 
The lovely ones again. 


The win Pastor ane the violet, 

They perish’d long ago, 

And 2 By paola Ary, the orchis died, 
Amid the summer glow ; 

But on the hill the golden-rod, 
And the aster in the wood, 

And the yellow sun-flower by the brook 
In autumn beaaty stood, 

Till fell the frost from the clear, cold heaven, 
As falls the plague on men, 

And the brightness of their smile was gone, 
From upland, glade, and glen. 


And now, when comes the calm, mild day, 
As still such days will come, 

To call the squirrel and the bee 
From out their winter home ; 

When the sound of dropping nuts is heard, 
Though all the trees are still, 

And twinkle in the smoky light 
The waters of the rill, 

The south wind searches for the flowers 
Whose fragrance late he bore, 

And sighs to find them in the wood 
And by the stream no more. 


And then I think of one who fh 
Her youthful beauty died, 

The fair, meek blossom that grew up 
And faded by my side ; 

In the cold, t earth we laid her, - 
When the forest cast the leaf, 

And we wept that one so lovely 
Should have a life so brief ; 

Yet not unmeet it was that one, 

Like that young friend of our, 

ntle and so beantiful, 
Should perish with the flowers. 








Mr. Bryant is unlike his poetry in one respect, for, 
as a poet,—the reader will comprehend our meaning 
—he is not faultless. And, in making this assertion 
we do not contradict ourself, although superficially 
read, we would seem todo so. He repeats himself too 
frequently. We have commended him for confin- 
ing himself to the production of written landscapes, 
but we must protest against the use of the same co- 
lours in every picture. In twenty poems we find the 
same waterfalls, winds, trees, hills, and rivulets. Mr. 
Bryant should endeavour to loosen the reins of his 
imagination. Without at all departing from the path 
he has chosen to follow, he might make it less like a 
mill-horse round. A great mistake is made when a 
writer becomes too-well enamoured of his best fancies, 
and continually gives them scope and action. Versa- 
tility. of reflection is not incompatible with a faithful, 
fond adherence to one class of subjects. One regrets, 
after reading a volume of Mr. Bryant’s poems, that, 
while they are unsurpassable in themselves, they afford 
a painful evidence of sameness. If he—undeniably 
at the head of poctic literature in this country—would 
but occasionally make to his admirers the offering of 
a spirited war-song, it would be of lasting benefit to 
all that he has published. 

Something out of his style, now and then, would 
afford a contrast which might be marvellously service- 
able in heightening the general appreciation of his 
idiosyneracies. Rice is rice, whether salted or not, 
and it would be as well-liked, and abundantly grown, 
as ever, were salt an impossible acquisition ; but 
there is no denying that salt improves the flavour of 
boiled grain, and improves it to a pungent palatable- 
ness exceedingly grateful. We cordially wish that 
Mr. Bryant would salt his rice. A simple grain of 
salt thrown among a quantity of rice, figuratively 
speaking, will spice and flavour the whole without in 
the least changing its qualities, or transposing the sit- 
uations of its ingredients. However, perfectibility is 
not to be expected in, or from, any man. With the 
one fault we have specified as attaching to Mr. Bry- 
ants character as a poet, we find him good enough to 
bear the odious test of comparison with any living 
writer in either hemisphere. Excelsior! 

The most spirited lines—(we use the term spirit in 
its commonest acceptation)\—belonging to our illus- 
trious author—are the annexed. A verse beginning, 
“ Truth crushed to earth,” will be recognised as hav- 
ing been quoted as often as any of Byron’s—we are 
tempted to say Shakspeare’s—lines :— 


THE BATTLE-FIELD. 


Once this soft turf, this rivulet’s sands, 
Were trampled by a hurrying .crowd, 

And fiery hearts and armed hands 
Encounter’d in the battle-cloud. 


Ah! never shall the land forget 
How gush’d the life-blood of her brave— 
Gush’d, warm with hope and courage yet, 





* Upen the soil they fought to save. 

















Now, all is calm, and fresh, and still ; 
Alone the chirp of flittigg bird, 

And talk of @hildren on bill, 
And bell of wandering kine are heard. 


No solemn host goes trailing by ‘ : 
The black-mouth’d gun and staggering wain ; 
Men start not at the battle-cry ; 
O! be it never heard again. 


Soon rested those who fought; but thou 
Who minglest in the harder strife 

For truths which men receive not now, 
Thy warfare only ends with life. 


A friendless warfare! lingering long 
Through weary day and weary year. 

A wild and many-weapon’d throng 
Hang on thy front, and flank, and rear. 


Yet, nerve thy spirit to the proof, 
And blench not at thy chosen Jot. 

The timid good may stand aloof, 
The sage may frown—yet faint thou not, 


Nor heed the shaft too surely cast, 
The hissing, sturging bolt of scorn ; 

For with thy side shall dwell, at last, 
. The vietory of endurance born. 


Troth, crash’d to earth, shall rise again - 
The eternal years of Gop are hers ; 
Bat error, wounded, writhes with pain, 

And dies among his worshippers. 


Yea, though thou lie upon the dust, 
When they who help’d thee flee in fear, 

Die full of hope and manly trust, 

Like those who fell in battle here. 


SKETCH 


Trey say that life is made up of “lights and shades” 
—there are lights and shades of moral, political, and 
religious character—they are pointed out as beauties 
of a picture, when they blend and give increased 
loveliness to a levely landscape ; and in New York, 
the “Shades” are prominent in the esteem of those 
who frequent them. This may be somewhat enig- 
matical to many of our readers, and therefore we will 

explain. 
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Another hand thy sword shall wield, 
Another hand the standard wave, 
Till from the trampet’s mouth is peal'd 
The blast of triumph o’er thy grave. 


We have already mentioned that Mr. Bryant is a 
writer of political prose. His partizan articles are to 
be regarded for dignity, calm reasoning, and justice 
towards opponents. They are not distinguished by 
any peculiar force—they do not appeal to the passions 
but to the reason, and would have no immediate effect 
upon voters in a hotly-contested and exciting cam- 
paign. They are “respectable,” sensible, and states- 
manlike. As a general prose author, we hardly con- 
sider Mr. Bryant, but we believe he has indulged, to 
some extent, in the manufacture of articles for Ma- 
gazines, also, of lectures and addresses. We feel 
warranted in saying that, had he never engaged in 
any other department of letters than that comprised 
in such productions, his name would scarce, by this 
time, have found its way peas: So Atlantic, and into 
the pages of the Quarterly andother standard literary 
periodicals of Europe. 

In habit and manner there is nothing of a marked 
nature about Mr. Bryant. He is plain in dregs, a 
gentleman without any frippety of costume or de- 
portment—affable, but not too approachable—and 
altogether estimable as a ae and as a domestic 
associate. A nation may justly be proud of him, either 








as a model national poet or a mere man! 





FAMILIAR FACES AND FAMILIAR PLACES ABOUT GOTHAM. 


“THE SHADES.” 


[ORIGINAL. } 





In this city, there are many houses of entertain- 


ment—mental and physical ; for, we take it, a man’s | 
taste, and a mfin’s stomach, may be entertained as | 


well as his eyes and ears. These places are styled 
taverns, and are fitted up with much elegance amd 
comfort ; for the more they conduce to the outward 
comfort of the visitors, the more likely they are to be 
patronized when inward comfort is desired. ‘These 
taverns have designations, or signs; and earth, air, 
water, and even the planetary system, have furnished 
names for such places; the favourite one, however, 
appears to be the “Shades,” for there are several of 
them in different parts of the city: one in a narrow, 
dirty street, at the back of the City Hotel; another 
in Ann street, and yet another in Reade street, and 





the latter forms the subject of our present sketch. 








9 


NO. 


As you turn out of Broadway into Reade, and pro- 
ceed towards Church, you will see, on the right hand 
side, a shingle swinging to and fro.in the breeze, 
for there is generally a breeze (of some kind) in that 
street, on which is painted, in unmistakeable gold 
letters— 


“THE SHADES, 
J. EVANS.” 


You mount three steps, push open a green door, pass 
along a short hall, leave the bar on the right hand, 
and opening the only door you can see, enter a fine 
large room, extending the whole depth of the house. 
The walls are covered with a light, tasteful paper ; 
and engravings of various kinds are suspended by 
green cords, with a tassel gracefully resting on the 
upper part of the frame. Among the engravings, are 
some that Englishmen love to look upon ; for they re - 
present scenes they were familiar with in their youth, 
and many in their maturer age. ‘Their loyalty is 
gratified by a truthful likeness of the youthful Queen. 
in her robes of state ; and their national pride aroused 
by that of ‘the one-eyed, one-armed hero, who con- 
summated his glory at Trafalgar. Then, there are 
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many others, gems in their way, which we have not 
space to enumerate ; but, opposite the door, the en- 
graving of a beautiful spaniel, lying on a floating log, 
apparently never fails to excite very general atten- 
‘tion. In the centre of the room is a handsome 
stove, and, on a cold night, the bright copper kettle, 
with its hissing contents, whisper “ whiskey toddy,” 
in a manner not to be misunderstood. In front of 
this stove is placed a round table, a real good-looking, 
eosy, round table-—a promoter of harmony, good 
fellowship, and all that kind of thing; but of the 
articles of furniture we shall have more to say by-and- 
bye. Round the room are small oblong tables, with 
four arm chairs to each ; and each end of the room 
is decorated with a long pier glass. Opposite to the 
stove, at one side of the room, is the bar, which is in the 
hall, and has a half-door on hinges, to admit the land- 
lord or bar-keeper to attend to the wants of the com- 
pany. Over the half-door is suspended a bunch of 
grapes, gilded, and pair of mammoth spurs, such 
as Don Quixote might have worn when he goaded 
his Rosinante to the attack on the windmill,—they 
are likewise beautifuily gilded, except the rowels, 
which are black, and drops of gore, or, it may be, im- 
itation-gore, still adhere to them—in token of the 
desperate character of some former wearer. Of the 
material of these extraprdinary spurs, it is impossible 
to judge—as they are suspended above the reach: 
but there isa legend attached to them, that a gentle- 
man with a slight halt, and devoted to snuff, related 
to us in the room. It is as follows :—— 

“T think you inquired about the history of those 
spurs, sir,” he said to us, very politely—* there is a 
legend handed down, which may, probably, interest 
you. Many years ago, when the city did not extend” 
as far as Washington Parade Ground, and the pro 
gressive spirit of the age began to desecrate that holy 
spot where the bones of their buried ancestors had 
quietly reposed for, I don’t know how long; but, no 
matter, there chanced one day to pass near the place, 
a Dutchman, driving a grocer’s wagon. The Dutch 
are not superstitious, I believe, generally ; and when 
their Dutch courage is excited by the application of 
schnapps, they have not much fear ; but the poor gro- 
eer had not been so stimulated ; and driving, as he 
was, amidst dead men’s bones, he certainly did be- 
come ‘a case of funking) and strange fancies flashed 
through his mind. As he was proceeding leisurely 
along, he became aware of the tramp of horses; and 
suddenly he was surrounded by a troop of mounted 
soldiers, dressed all in scarlet, with mantles dangling 
over their shoulders, which, to the excited imagina- 
tion of the Dutch grocer, looked like wings, flapping 
about, as their horses pranced and curvetted in dan- 
gerous proximity to his cart wheels. He became 
alarmed, seriously so; and thinking that they might 
be the ghosts of some military heroes, whose bones 
he had disturbed, for the uniform was perfectly 
strange to him ; and, moreover, seeing that the letter 
H was worked on the corners of their saddle cloths, 
and connecting’ that with a place which shall be 
nameless, he, in desperation, smote his horse to get 
out, if possible, from such suspicious company. But 
this seemed to give offeyce to the leader of the band ;} 
a ghostly looking, little, slim fellow, with a Jewish 
face, and a sprinkling of hair on his upper lip, and he 








rode directly in front and barred his progress. 
“* Schnapps,’ said the leader, ‘we are here to | 





guard the soil, though foreigners, and not ‘to the 
manor born, and no @utch gr shall trample on 
it with impunity. Back, back, I say, or take the 
punishment of your temerity.’ 

“ The grocer, however, began to wax angry, and 
swore, ‘ by tunder,’ the devil himself, much less one 
of his imps, should not stop him ; and saying this, he 
gave the horse a smart cut, as he thought, but at the 
same instant, received one on his own back, which 
made him wince again, and shut his eyes with pain, 
and when he re-opened them, behold the troop had 
disappeared, except the leader, who was just mount- 
ing the grocer’s horse, and giving a fiendish laugh, 
he saw the old animal jump like a four-year-old at 
the first prick of the spur, and then he was alone! 
He returned sorrowfully home, and related the par- 
ticulars to his neighbours, but, of course, no one be- 
lieved him, until about 12 o’clock at night, the horse 
gave his well known neigh opposite his master’s 
store, and the spurs you see there, were found stick- 
ing in his flank !” 

We expressed a good dea! of astonishment at this 
recital, of course ; when the gentleman further in- 
formed us that they were a “ decided case of regu- 
lation spurs,” according to the latest official order 
from the “horse guards!” This, however, we beg- 
ged leave to doubt, but were assured that a com- 
petent committee had decided the question. “ TI’ll 
tell you how it was,” continued my informant— 
“ there is a gentleman comes here occusionally, and 
he was a ‘case of stuck’ on that matter. Now he 
knows every thing, does and has done every thing 
that anybody else knows, or does, or has done, from 
making a pin to cutting out a pair of corsets. He 
has seen more than anybody else, too; and if you 
were to say you had a pair of spurs, for instance, of 
any particular pattern or quality, he would imme- 
diately say that he had a bushel of a better kind. He 
is a queer fellow, sir, is Major Bowlen—he’s a case. 
Well, I ‘scared up that pair of spurs in some of 
my perambulations, and one night, knowing the 
Major's propensity, I told him that I had the best 
pair of regulation spurs in the city; he, of course, 
immediately said that he had a trunk full at home, 
any pair of which would beat them. We narrow- 
ed the bet down, however, to this point—he was 
to produce, on a certain night, a pair of regulation 
spurs to beat mine. The committee was appoint- 
ed, and at the designated time was present, and 
mine were produced, but the Major’s failed to appear, 
as his were attached to his military boots, and they 
were at the boot maker’s, and the boot maker could 
not be found ; mine were decided to be ‘regulation 
spurs,’ and so they were, for they regulated the bet, 
and I was adjudged to be the winner by default; thus 
the Major had to pay the wager, and since that time 
they have hung there as trophies of my victory.” So 
much for the history of the spurs. 

The landlord of the “ Shades” is one of the most 
civil and obliging of the class ; his experience in the 
business, for he may be considered the father of this 
kind of houses in the city, and the wealth he has 
acquired, enables him to keep a most excellent estab- 
lishment, and to treat his customers with more than 
usual liberality. What he sells, either in the eating 
or drinking way, is excellent ; but his larder is not 
extensive, as the following bill of fare, which is in a 
wooden frame affixed to the wall, will show: 
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Poacaep Eces. 

We su Raresits. 

Coup Cors. 

SARDINES. 

Cuops. 

STeaks. 

But presume the reader accompanies me to the 

+ Shades” ; we'll suppose the hour 10 o’clock, P. M. 
We turn out of Broadway, a cold, bleak wind rushes 
up the street from the North River, and knowing by 
the light that hangs over the door, casting its re- 
flection on the gilt siga, that a house of entertainment 
is there, we enter the brilliantly lighted room. Every 
table is occupied, and a constant buzz of conversation 
ia kept up, amidst occasional knocks upon the table, 
and cries for the waiter, and loud calls for “ whiskey 
skin,” “ whiskey toddy,” “ pint of old ale,” “ brandy 
and water, hot,” “cold gin,” ete., etc. That short, 
but rather square-built man, with a benign expression 
of countenance, and a mouth much after the pattern 
of Henry Clay’s, a head of hair which might be mis- 
taken for a wig, but which positively is not, and a 
quick short step, as he hurries to assist a pale-faced 
youth in complying with the constant demands upon 
the bar—thatis the landlord. At the round table to 
which we have before referred, are seated several 
gentlemen ; and supposing ourselves to be acquainted 
with some of them, they will of course make room 
for us, and we take our seats. “ Jimmy,” says a 
gentleman with dark eyes, and partially bald, who, 
when he opens his inouth, exhibits a scarcity of teeth, 
but whose smile is one of the most pleasant we have 
seen in a long time—*“ Jimmy, bring these genile- 
men something to drink.” The landlord smiles, and 


bringing three glasses, informs“ Dannell,” as he terms 
him, that he will take one with him, and takes his seat 


also. My friend of the spurs is sitting next to 
“ Danvell,’—his frequent application to the snuff- 
box, is one of his peculiar characteristics ; but the 
expression of his countenance shows that he is “ bi- 
ding his time” for something, and that mischief is at 
work in his brain. He is styled “ Pendast,” but 
whether or not that is his name, | cannot say. Next 
to him, you see a grey-headed old gentleman, who is 
addressed by the name of Mountain,—bear what a 
chuckling laugh he has, and with what “ gusto” he 
tells that anecdote of “ Parson Bill,”—if Pendast 
wants an aid, that is the man to secund the mischiev- 
ous effort. But who is that near the stove with a 
semi-military air—a wig like Recorder Scott's, but 
of a darker colour,and with acrop of hair upon hischin 
—whom that large, well-proportioned, rosy-cheeked 
man, is in‘close conversation with. Pendast informs 
us that that is the Major, and his companion “ Pru- 
nella Tom ;” and placing his finger to his nose, at the 
same time, mysteriously and pantomimically directs 
us to be quiet. At our left sata gentleman—a queer 
joker, evidently, who made very many shy, quaint 
remarks, that “ set the table in a roar,” but who never 
smiled himself. ‘The landlord and he appeared to be 
on very intimate terms, and “ Jimmy” and “ Old 
Custom House” were familiarly bandied from one to 
the other. Custom House told us, in strict confidence, 
that he not only run up a score for drink and segars, 
but borrowed six pence every night for the qmnibus. 
’ After a short time passed in a sort of discursive 
conversation, “ Prunella 'T'om” suddenly took up his 
glass, and inquired who he had the pleasure of drink- 
26 
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ing with ; then, recollecting himself, he added, “ Oh, 
I beg your pardon, Major, I believe I am drinking 
with you?” “No, sir, you are not!” said that per- 
son, very emphatically. « Well, here’s luck to both of 
us,” said Tom, pretending not to hear the other's 
reply—* you’re a devilish fine fellow, Major, but.a 
sinall glass of ale is rather a small business.” “ Don't 
I tell you, you are not drinking with me ?” said the 
Major, sharply ; “ our friendship don’t extend to a 
three cent glass of ale, even.” ‘“ Now that’s unkind 
—deuced unkind,” replied Tom, “ after all I've done 
for you.” 

“ Done for me ?” and down came the Major's fist 
upon the table—“ You never did that for me—that, 
that”—and he kept snapping his finger and thumb all 
the thne, and spoke as though his mouth was full of 
saliva. 

‘Look here, I wouldn’t get in a passion,” said 
Pendast, soothingly —*“ if he did burn your wig ene 
night, he apologized, you know.” P 

“ Oh, you get out,” said the other; “ you're a niece 
man, I don’t think.” 

“ For my part,” said Custom House, twisting the 
end of his cigar, “ I think the Major is bound to treat 
the company to sixpenny drinks, for the remark he 
has just made. Not that I care for any more—I don’t 
speak for myself, but I have the interest of the land- 
lord at heart; we are sitting here, burning his coals 
and his gas, and enjoying his hospitality, (“* gammon,” 
said the Major,) I say hospitality, and that horse- 
marine says gammon. Now, gentlemen, is that 
decent? is it respectful? particularly from one of 
the cloth. Should we not try him by a stove-head 
court-martial, and let the delinquent sit upon the 
stove until we decide his ‘ case ?’” 

“ No you don't,” said the Major, jumping up with 
wonderful agility; “ look-a-here, my friends,” he 
said, and he stood on the safer side the while, “ any 
body that attempts that will rue it, by jingo !—he’ll 
have to take the weight of my bones,” and he rapped 
his knuckles with such violence on the table that the 
glasses danced again. : 

“Come, come,” said the landlord, speaking very 
quick, “‘let’s have no—nonsense ; if nobody else 
will stand treat, I will,” and he removed the glasses 
with a rapidity that astonished me, gathering them 
together, and diving his fingers into them, as though 
they possessed some adhesive power. 

«“ Well,” said Custom House,“so long as some- 
body stands treat, that’s enough ; but it’s too bad to 
victimize the landlord. If it was only the first of the 
month now, I’d astonfsh you and shame the Major 
by standing the round myself.” Here the company 
cried “ Oh !” and made certain equivocal demonstra- 
tions which we didn’t quite understand. 

« Oh, come,” said Mr. Mountain, “ let’s saddle the 
pony for this round.” 

“ Agreed,” said the rest, and the pony was saddled 
—afier this fashion: one of the party placed on a 
piece of paper a certain number, not to exceed the 
number of persons present, thus—if thére are six in 
company, it must be a number ranging from one to 
six inclusive—the fatal figures are of course unknown 
to all, except the party who fixing in it, and the others 
then choose in rotation, and one must of course be 
stuck ; because if none of the otlfers happen to name 
it, the one who wrote it down, suffers. In this case 
it chanced, whether intentionally or not, we cannot 
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say, but the Major was the victim, and Pendast re- 
marked that there were symptoms of somebody be- 
coming “a case of slide.” At this the Major fired up, 
and said, that if it referred to him, it was an “ infernal 
lie,” for he'd be the last man to slide under such cir- 
cumstances ; and he’d lick any man that said so, he 
would, by jingo, or at least he’d try, if he was as big 
es Goliah ; indeed he had licked a man once pretty 
nearly as big as himself, and didn’t he hammer him ! 
then he squared off to some imaginary antagonist, 
and Prunella Tom’s head seemed likely to suffer ; 
but he settled down without injuring any body. 

Dannell had remained very quiet all this time, 
smoking his cigar, and enjoying the fun ; occasionally 
opening his mouth, and laughing silently. At length 
he spoke—* I tell thee what, Major,” he said,»“ thee 
talk’st a deal about fighting, but your riding isn’t much 
to brag on.” ‘ 

“ Ride,” exclaimed the other, “ I'll ride with any 
map in the United States. I’ve rode more horses 
than you could count in an hour.” 

* T’ll bet thee on that,” said Dannell. 

* Well, now, look-a-here,” the Major always com- 
mences in this way, “ what’s the use of all this con- 
founded nonsense ; I understand it all—it won't do.” 

“Tt is rather dry work,” said Custom House, “ and 
if the pony’s saddled, bring him in.” 

So the drinks were furnished, and Custom House 
proposed the health of the Major, which was drunk 
standing, and with several huzzas, for by this time 
most of the company had left, and the party at the 
round table had nearly sole possession of the room. 
At this time another person entered and joined the 
party ; he was a little slim man, with black eyes and 
hair, and wore a white cravat, which gave him the 
appearance of a preacher ; and we certainly felt no 
little degree of astonishment, when told that he was 
one of the company at the Park theatre. It was 
evident that he was bent on some kind of mischief, 
for he commenced “ chaffing” the landlord immedi- 
ately, and for a little while it appeared as though that 
gentleman’s temper was getting “riled;” and he 
vowed that if the company was not quiet, “ out they 
should go ;” upon which the actor said, that land- 
lords kept houses of that kind for the accommodation 
of the public, and they should stay just as long as they 
oa sentiment which the others fully concur- 
red in. 

“ Now, look here,” said the landlord, “ it’s no use 
your talking in that manner.” 


“ Oh, pay the drinks and settle the matter, Jimmy,” 
said Custom House. 

“ Well, I will,” said the host, “if you will tell us 
that story about your keeping school.” 

Custom House here pinched the end of his cigar, 
and assuming a diffident look, was afraid it would not 
entertain the company, but rather than balk the gen- 
erous intention of the landlord, he would attempt it, 
and proceeded as follows :— 


“Tvs a good many years ago, gentlemen, before 
New York was quite as large as it is now, and when 
Harlem was considerably farther off, if not much mere 
so, that my brother and myself determined to open a 
school there, and, if possible, polish the little Irish 
twigs that flourished amidst the Harlem bogs. For 
my part, I had not much knowledge to impart, but 
my brother had paid more attention to his books, and 








could get over the Latin likea Roman. So we hung 
out our sign, 


CLASSICAL 
AND 
COMMERCIAL ACADEMY, 


and for a while everything went on well; the scholars 
increased rapidly ; my brother took charge of the 
educational part of the system, and I directed my at- 
tention especially to the discipline of the school— 
and I rather think that the boys could not complain 
of any lack of duty on my part. But after a time my 
brother had an offer to become a tutor in a gentle- 
man’s family, which he accepted, and I was left in a 
pretty quandery, with the sole charge of the school, 
and expected to teach what I didn’t know myself. 
This was a difficulty rather hard to be overcome, 
you'll say. Now, I coujg get along very well with 
the reading and writing¥ but I was never good at 
cyphering ; and as to the latter, I knew as much about 
that as it knew about me. However, I managed to 
get along very well, for, if a boy came to be shewn 
how to work a sum, I’d box his ears, call him a block- 
head, and send him back to his seat, telling him he 
ought to be ashamed of himself. As for the Latin, I 
used to go to my brother every evening and learn the 
lessons I was to teach the next day. By this means 
I managed to keep the school going, and gave entire 
satisfaction to the boys’ parents. 

I had the monopoly of the school business at Har- 
lem for some time ; but at length there came a red-hot 
Irishman and opened an opposition Academy, and, as 
the people were principally Irish there, I found that 
my scholars diminished fast. What the deuce to do, 
I didn’t know ; and thg fellow had “the advantage of 
me, too, for he was a first-rate scholar ; but I got an 
idea one day, and off I started to the city, and pur- 
chased a very pretty pony, and, after ornamenting its 
mane and tail with blue ribbon, I had it paraded 
through the village, to the surprise of the community, 
who wondered what the schoolmaster was going to 
do with a decorated pony. My rival was no less sur- 
prised than the rest ; but_I had a smasher in store for 
him, that he little dreamed of; and you should have 
seen the excitement, when, on the next day, I hung 
out a new sign :-— 

CLASSICAL 
AND 


COMMERCIAL ACADEMY. 
Horsemanship Taught Gratis. 


Of course, all the boys wished to come to the schoo! 
where they eould ride the pony for nothing ; and the 
poor Irishman, who hadn’t got money to invest in 
horse-flesh, was left with empty benches :—that’s 
what I call riding a man down with a vengeance. 
Now Jimmy, we’ll take them drinks, and, while you 
are up, you may as well hand me over sixpence, to 
pay for the ’buss home.” 

The story was highly relished by the company, and 
Pranella Tom volunteered a song, combining the 
tunes of “Rule Britannia,” and the “ Marseiloise 
Hymn,” and a queerer mixture we have rarely listened 
to; the best of the joke was, however, that Prunella 
Tom, in his perfect innocency of all musical know- 
ledge, believed that both tunes were alike, but, that, 
if there was any difference, it was in favour of the 
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Marselloise. Pendast was then called on for his har- | 


mony, and succeeded in accomplishing the following 
verse :— 

**Oh, I have roamed in other lands, 

And many friends I've met, 

And many a jolly spree I’ve had, 

With many a jolly set. 

But I'll confess—so much I’m pleased with you, 

That I don’t wish to roam ; 

So steer me straight to my hali-bedroom, 

For Evans’s is my home.”’ 
Pendast was evidently not much of a singer, and 
broke down at the end of the verse, when he refreshed 
himself with a tremendous pinch of snuff. The actor 
said he couldn’t sing, but that he would oblige the 
company with a recitation, the subject of which we 
may not particularly refer to. After this tere was 
an uncommon call for some drummer boy, which, judg- 
ing from the looks of the landlord, referred in some 
way to him ; and sure enough, after a good deal of 
apology, he did sing a very amusing song about a 
drummer boy ; not with much of a vuice, certainly, 
or it might be that the voice was pretty good, but he 
lacked wind—the effect was somewhat hysterical. 

Then his health was proposed and drunk with en- 
thusiasm, and after putting his head under the table, 
which he invariably does before rising to return thanks, 
he stood up and acknowledged the compliment in 
rather a unique manner: 

“ Gentlemen,” he said, “I am not much given to 
either speaking or singing, so you must take the will 
for the deed ; but if [ can’t thank you as I wish, I tell 
you what I can do—I can stand another round, 
which, very likely, you’ll take instead of a speech.” 

“ Tobe sure,” said allthe party. “ That’s the kind 


of talk,” said the major. “I like to hear a mind talk 


like that.” So the round came in and was done 
justice to. 

By this time the party had congiderably diminish- 
ed in numbers; they had mysteriously dropped off, 
and the landlord had turned off all the gas except 
one burner, and that gave just sufficient light to make 
the large room appear very gloomy ; he gave them a 
gentle hint, too, that they had better “ clear out,” and 
the appearance of a female face, peering round one 
corner of the bar, afforded evidence of some little 
impatience on the part of the “ wimmen folks ;” but 
this was lost upon the majority of those present, ror 
although they rose and left the round table, it was 
only to congregate round the bar, when Pendast pro- 
posed “a righteous drink.” 

The Major said—*“he should take no more, by 
Jove.” 

“ Yes, you will,” said Prunella Tom. 

“ But, I say I wont,” he replied; “the fiat has 
gone forth.” 

“Oh! fiat be hanged; what do you know about 
fiat?” continued Tom. “Don’t be a fool—don’t take 
a shingle off the house.” 

“ Look-a-here, Tom,” and the Major raised his 
fore finger. “I’ve said I wouldn’t, and neither you 
nor any one else can’t make me.” : 





“Can't!” 

“No, Sir! I'm going home to supper. I’ve some 
of the finest quail ever was shot. Why you wouldn’t 
believe it ;’—and the Major spoke very earnestly— 
“T’ve had them hanging in my cellar for the last 
three months.” 

“Tl take a bet-they’re not quail,” said Tom. 

“ You'll do what!”—the Major was irrascible.— 
“ Why you must be a fool! Think I don’t know a 
quail! pooh.” 

“Well, come now,” said* Pendast, “what are 
quail?’ I bet you don’t know. What English bird 
do they correspond with ?” 

“ Correspond with,” said the Major,—“ there is no 
English bird like them.” 

“ There isn’t, eh,” said Pendast. 
see a curlew.” 

“See a curfew!” exclaimed the Major. 
shot more than you ever saw.” 

“ Well,” continued Pendast, “they're the same 
species.” 

“ Oh, gammon! It won’t do to tell me that,” said 
the Major. 

“ Now, just to bring this matter to a focus,” said 
Prunella Tom, “I'll bet that you haven’t any quail 
in your house, and we'll go up and decide the bet at 
once.” 

“ No you don’t,” and the Major began to discover 
that there was some game on foot. “ You can’t fool 
this child that way.” , 

The party then called for a parting “nip” at the 
bar, and finding that no supper was to be obtained at 
the Shades, it was proposed to adjourn to Bardotti’s, 
and finish off with some oysters; so all present, in- 
cluding the landlord, retired to that subterranean re- 
treat. 

As this place may form the subject of a future 
sketch, we shall only allude to it at present. Bar- 
dotti himself is.a character—peculiarly French, ex- 
cept, that he sometimes lacks the politeness which 
that nation is said to possess in an eminent degree— 
but to see him standing on the corner of the street, 
with his jockey coat, fancy vest, and “kiddy” hat, 
one would be sure to ask who he was, and a stran- 
ger would put him down as one of the New York 
inhabitants. His place is well kept, and his oysters 
are first rate. 

We are afraid to say how many were devoured by 
our party, or how many Prunella Tom alone swal- 
lowed—it is said that, for several days afterwards, 
he couldn’t look at one without turning pale. But 
of the sayings and doings there, it would not be right 
to speak. The Major went home to his wife and 
the quails, and the rest of the party separated at the 
top of the steps.. Whether they have assembled in 
a similar way, at that round table since, we know 
not; but have no doubt that, generally speaking, 
some familiar faces will be found in close proximity 
to the stove. 
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THE DISCOVERY OF 





THE MISSISSIPPI. 


[ORIGINAL. ] 


Tue discovery of the New World gave rise to 
many expeditions, fitted out by brave and adventurous 
captains, who not only sought glory, but that wealth, 
which was to impart to its possessor ease and happi- 
ness, after a life spent jn toil and danger. Many hardy 
soldiers, who had spent most of their lives in the camp, 
heard and believed the strange speculations indulged 
in, of a fountain that would give the everlasting 
bloom of youth to the happy man who should drink 
of its flowing waters, and renovate the lives of those 
who should bathe in its streams. 

This tradition was not only believed in by the 
common people of Spain, but even the nobility, dis- 
tinguished for their bravery, virtue, and intelligence, 
gave credence to the story, and confidently expected 
thatin a country glittering with gems and gold, was to 
be found the elixir of life. Cortes had covered himself 
with immortal glory, by the conquest of Mexico, and 
added to the Spanish monarch’s dominions, immense 
territory, unequalled for its wealth and the salubrity 
of its climate ; and Pizarro had claimed equal renown 
for his daring deeds in the conquest of Peru, a country 
the streets of whose cities were said to be paved with 
ingots of gold. Spain, in addition to the glory of 
having fitted out that expedjtion, which had resulted 
in the discovery of a world, had outstripped all the 
nations of the earth in adding to her domain a por- 
tion of this new El Dorado. 

Florida had been discovered by Ponco De Leon, 
but not conquered, and it was believed by all, that by 
exploring its interior, still richer countries could be 
found. 

Various expeditions had been equipped for its con- 
quest, all of which had failed. Pamphilio de Nar- 
vaes, with about three hundred men, after having 
travelled hundreds of miles into the interior of the 
country, perished miserably in a storm. Four only 
of his companions were left to tell the tale of the dis- 
asters of this ill-fated expedition, who after years of 
toil, returned to the land of their birth. Not satisfied 
with giving an account of their wanderings, toils, 
and dangers, while in this hitherto unexplored region, 
which, if traly told, would have been sufficient to grat- 
ify the lovers of marvellous stories, one of them pub- 
lished an account, sworn to before a magistrate, filled 
with the wildest fictions and boldest exaggerations. 
Marvellous prodigies had been witnessed, the dead 
had been resuscitated, and added to this, it was one 
of the richest countries in the world. 

Ferdinand De Soto, wearied with acting a subordi- 
nate part in the conquest of the New World, when 


| ways perched upon his banner. In addition to the 
glory attending so many brave actions, his share of 
the spoils had conferred upon him immense wealth. 
No Roman conqueror, when returning home in tri- 
umph, ever had more cause to be proud of the recep- 
tion given him by his countrymen than had De Soto 
when he returned to Spain from the New World. 
The nobility weleomed him with delight to the land 
.of his birth, and were glad to wed him to a lady of 
high Gastilian blood. Had he beem blessed with a 
contented disposition, surely he had enough of hon- 
ours to have spent the rest of his days in the sunny 
climes of Spain, with that ease which health can bnly 
give. 

But no; living in the times of Charles V., the history 
of whose dominions at this period would be the his- 
tory of the world, he was endowed with the restless 
spirit of the age, and only sought new domain for his 
ambitious Sovereign, and more wealth and glory for 
himself. 

Hearing the wondrous stories of a country not far 
from Mexico—knowing something of the’ riches 
which, by his own exploits, had been developed to 
the Olid World, and believing with the rest of the 
Spanish population, that this country * contained 
more wealth, and splendid palaces, than either Mex- 
ico or Peru—his ambition induced him to solicit from 
Charles V., the privilege of conquering Florida at hia 
own cost. Already second to none of the soldiers of 
fortune who had gone forth from Spain to extend her 
territory and her arms, in sagacity and bravery, he 
desired to surpass Cortes’ glory, and if possible to ac- 
quire more wealth than Pizarro. 

That ambitious monarch, Emperor of Germany, 
King of Spain, Naples and Sicily, Duke of Milan, 
Lord of the Netherlands, and of the Indies, his sway 
stretching over most of Europe, and a vast portion of 
America, being still anxious to extend his power and 
add to his greatness by new acquisitions, made De 
Soto Governor of Cuba, and gave him absolute power 
to conquer that immense territory then known as 
Florida. 

He proclaimed his plan of a new expedition, and 
called to his standard all who loved their King and 
country. When it was known throughout Spain—a 
country at that time ever ready to answer to a call 
of chivalry, but now unworthy of her former great- 
ness—that the conqueror of Peru was willing to risk 
his name and his fortune in a new expedition, allied 
as he was to the nobles’ of the land, his standard was 
sought with enthusiasm by all of young and noble 





he felt. competent to command, had just returned from 
Peru to Spain, to display his opulence, and solicit at 
the hands of his Sovereign, advancement for his ser- 
vices. He had commenced his career as a poor ad- 
venturer, but being endowed with an ardent spirit, he 
had bravely fought his way to wealth and fame. The 
favoured companion of Pizarro, in the conquest of 
Peru, he had, at the storming of Cuzco, outstripped all 
his competitors. The post of danger had been sought 
with pleasure. His plume towering high above all 


and renown. 

The port of San Lucas was crowded with soldiers, 
who eagerly sought to be enlisted in his enterprise ; 
even the soldiers of Portugal appeared at that port 
and solicited the privilege of marching under his ban- 
ner. De Soto selected six hundred men out of the 
numerous aspirants, and many who had disposed of 
their estates, to equip themselves for the enterprise. 
were compelled to remain at home. He set sail and 

















around him, ever waved when the din of battle raged 
the fiercest, unmindful of the danger, and victory al- 


arrived safely at Cuba, where he and his companions 
in arms were welcomed by brilliant festivals and 





blood who wished to win a name by deeds of valour 
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rejoicings. Leaving his wife to govern Cuba in his 
absence, he set sail for Florida, and in about two 
weeks anchored his fleet in the bay of Spiritu Santo. 
Here De Soto would listen to no augury but that of 
* success, but Vaseo Porcallo, who had joined the expe- 
dition at Cuba, and who had expended a portion of 
his large fortune in fitting out ships for the enterprise, 
soon became alarmed, and finally deserted and re- 
turned to Cuba. He had not engaged in the expedi- 
tion for the purpose of aiding in the extension of the 
power of Spain, but to obtain slaves for his plantations. 
No feeling of patriotism glowed in his bosom, and he 
soon pined for the luxuries of home. De Soto com- 
menced the exploration of the country with a better 
organized army than had ever been before sent to the 
New World. Bloodhounds were carried along to 
assist in the capture of the Indians, chains had been 
provided for the purpose of manacling them when 
taken; and, to provide for future subsistence, a drove 
of hogs were let loose so as to fill thet favoured 
climate with provisions. Thus commenced this 
scheme of robbing and plunder. Let us not judge 
its projecters too harshly. They lived in an age 
when the rights of the savage inhabitants of the New 
World were not sufficiently respected. Indeed, if 
we will examine the history of that race only a few 
years back, we will have much to regret with regard 
to their treatment by those who claim to have pro- 
gressed in civilization since the days of De Soto. If 
there be a God who has treasured up the wrongs of 
that injured race, what a fearful account must one 
day be settled up by the civilized world. Let usseek 
to so guard our future conduct, as to gain the approval 
of Heaven's just arbitrer, rather than condemn those 
who, long ere this, have been called to answer for 
deeds of rapine and bloodshed. De Soto wandered 
from the bay of Spiritu Santo, to the country of the 
Appalachians, not far from the bay of Appalachee. 
He found the natives brave but poor. Two captive 
Indians whom he had brought with him, escaped, and 
a Spaniard found among the natives, and who had 
been taken prisoner from the company of Narvaes, 
could tell him nothing of a country where he could 
find gold and silver, The guides, who were natives, 
frequently led him astray, purposely: even though 
the punishment for so doing, was to be torn in pieces 
by the bloodhofnds. Most of the men became 
alarmed and desired to reiurn, but De Soto replied: 
“[ will not turn back till I have seen the poverty of 
the country with my own eyes.” Some of the hos- 
tile Indians captured, were put to death ; those that 
were permitted to live were enslaved, and were 
compelled, with iron collars around their necks, to 
grind maize for the soldiers, and carry their luggage. 
An exploring party discovered Ochus (Pensacola) 
and a message was sent to Cuba for supplies. Early 
in the following spring, 1540, the wanderers renewed 
their march under the guidance of: an Indian, who 
promised to lead them to a country filled with gold, 
and governed by a woman. “He must have seen it, 
or the devil has been his teacher,” they all exclaimed. 
He led them towards the gold region of North Caro- 
lina, and they passed over the fertile plains and valleys 
of Georgia, until they came to the Southern branch 
of the Ogechee. The Indian guide affected madness ; 
they said Mass over him and he recovered. Smile 
not, gentle reader—the holy garb of religion was 
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into the company, Mass was regularly said, and the 
doctrines of our Holy Saviour were preached during 
scenes of robbery and wrong. 

Upon questioning the natives, nene of them knew 
of such a country, and one of them was publicly burn- 
ed, because he would not tell where the treasures of 
the country could be found. Here many wanted ei- 
ther to establish a settlement, or return home, but De 
Soto, with characteristic perseverance, continued his 
search for gold. 

He travelled to the country of the Cherokees, found 
the natives poor, but well-disposed, and passed on to 
the head-waters of the Savannah and Cooza. 

Exploring parties were sent out towards the north 
and north-west, who reported the Appalachian chain 
of mountaias impassable, and, that instead of finding 
gold and silver, they found nothing but a wild and un-_ 
settled country, filled with large herds of buffaloes. 
From thence De Soto travelled over the plains of Ala- 
bama, and finally arrived at an Indian village, called 
Marilla, or Mobile. The Spaniards had now become 
tired of sleeping in the open air, and desired the In- 
dians to give up to them their cabins. Disdaining to 
become slaves, at the dead hour of midnight they set 
fire to their village, and the war-whoop carried dis- 
may into the Spanish camp. 

The battle which ensued was, perhaps, one of the 
most ' bloody ever fought upon the soil of the United 
States with the Indian population. ‘Two thousand 
five hundred Indians are said to have been butchered 
and burnt to death. Their village was burnt to the 
ground, together with the baggage of their invaders. 
Eighteen Spaniards died, and many more were se- 
verely wounded. 

About this time, ships arrived at Ochus from Cuba, 
but De Soto, too proud to confess his failure, re- 
fused to send any account of himself. He travelled 
toward the north, and came to the country of the 
Chickasaws, but their only wealth were large fields of 
corn, and their palaces wigwams. When spring 
opened, De Soto. demanded of their chieftain two hun- 
dred men to carry the burdens of hic soldiers. Unused 
to slavery, they, too, chose the dark hour of night to 
set fire to their own village and the camp of the white 
man. Had they immediately attacked the camp of 
their invaders while it was in flames, they must have 
been successful. Fear paralyzed them, and it was not 
until the next day that they had courage to attempt 
to rid their country of their enemies;—in which at- 
tempt they were defeated. 

All these disasters could not make this brave and 
determined captain retreat. His march was renewed ; 
and, after marching towards the west, and struggling 
through the wilderness for seven days, he came to an 
Indian settlement. in the vicinity of the Micsissippi. 
De Soto was the first European that gazed upon the 
Mississippi. After years of toil and danger, he dis- 
covered that bold and magnificent stream, which had 
for centuries rolled its mighty mass of water to the 
ocean, without having been seen by civilized man. 
Three centuries have passed since that discovery, and 
what a change has been wrought !—then, its valley 
an uninhabited waste, now teeming with life and 
prosperity ; then, its waters bearing no burthen to the 
ocean, now, itsssurface laden with the wealth of a 
mighty nation. De Soto crossed the river in boats 
made for the purpose, and visited the Dahcota tribes, 
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thrown over this expedition, priests had been taken 





still in quest of wealth. Here he and his followers 
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were adored as the children of the sun. The Jame 
and blind were brought to him to be healed. “ Pray 
to God, who is in heaven, for whatsoever you need,” 
was De Soto’g reply to these children of nature. The 
doctrines of Christianity were thus taught in few 
words. After prosecuting his march for many days, 
he passed on to the head-waters of the Washita, 
where he stayed for the winter. He found the natives 
more civilized than any tribes he had before visited. 
The Spaniards, however, treated them with great in- 
hamanity. Some were enslaved ; others, for the most 
trivial offences, were condemned to have both their 
hands cut off, and then thrown to the bloodhounds, 
to be torn in pieces. In the spring he determined to 
descend the Washita, to get tidings of the sea. He 
followed that stream until he again came to the Mis- 


no longer in a situation to punish their temerity. 
Here it was that a malignant fever attacked him, 
and, after having appointed his successor, he died 
upon the banks of that noble river, which he was the 
first to discover. His followers, at the hour of mid- 
night, to conceal the knowledge of his death from the 
Indians, wrapped his dead body in his mantle, and 
sunk it in the middle of the stream. Thus died one 
of the boldest captains ever sent from the Old World 
to the New. He came in search of gold and gilded 
palaces :—he found a burial place worthy of a noble 
and adventurous spirit, and he transmitted to the 
European world the history of a discovery second 
only to that of Columbus. Let us forget his faults, 
or rather, let them be a beacon light, to guard us 





sissippi. The natives became insolent, and he was 


A SUNDAY 


from the paths of vice ; and let us cherish his virtues, 
and honour his memory. ‘ 


AT DUNKSTOWN. 


[ORIGINAL. ] 


Terr are a great many Dunkstowns in various | 
portions of the United States. Villages, and little 
towns scattered here and there about the country, as 
much alike as some families of children, or to use a | 
niore common phrase, “as like as two peas.” 

‘The same kind of old-fashioned inquisitive, simple | 
people, old and young—the same kind of meeting 
houses, the same kind of taverns, the same kind of 
school houses, the same white houses with green 
blinds, and the same kind of turnpikes and toll gates. 

One Sunday, some two or three yearsago, I was at 
a watering place (sajt water), ina neighbouring State, 
where I met with a city crony, whom I shall cali Bob 
Dash, a “‘ devil-may-care” kind of a fellow, well to do 
in the world, and always ready for fun or a joke. 

* Hal,” said he, “ ’'m glad tosee you, it’s extremely 
dali here. I’ve got some cousins on my mother’s side, 
that live about twelve miles off; the old folks are 
good people, with some pretty daughters, who made 
us @ visit in the city last summer, and I think of re- 
turning the compliment to day.” 

* Well,” said 1,“ anything Bob. I am at your com- 
mand, to go wherever you please.” 

“Then after breakfast, I'll order up the horses. 
They are in first rate condition, and will reach 
Dunkstown, the name of the place, in time to go to 
meeting with the twin rosebuds—pretty girls, by jove 
—Kate and Mary. You shail have yourchoice in the 
escorting of either.” 

After breakfast the light city-made wagon was 
brought'to the door, half a dozen of “prime Heid- 
sick” placed in the box, and off we started. The 
ride was a pleasant one, and as the roads were good, 
we reached the town in some considerable time under 
am hour. 

« Ah! my rosy cousins, blooming as ever, how d’ye 
do,” said Bob, throwing the reins of the horses to the 
grinning negro servant, and rushing up to a couple of 
as fine looking young girls, of “sweet seventeen,” as 
one would: meet with ina fortnight. Smack, smack, 
I heard distinetiy, as they struggled to escape from: 











Bob. It wasiuseless; he got his kites, 


“* Well, I never, Mr. Dash!” enid one as she glanced 
atme, “it is well you are my cousin, or I should be 
offended.” 

* Bah! Kate, now I know you like a kiss. Isn't 
i: so Mary, my ’tother pretty cousin ?” 

Mary had stepped into the parlour, her bright eyes 
sparkling merrily, as she peeped through the nearly 
closed door, which she held firmly. 

* Ah! cousin Bob, you are a bad boy ; I remember 
you when we went to school together, five years 
ago. Iwas too little to mind it then, but you made 
it a regular practice to kiss the big girls.” 

Kate gave me a look—yes, me. Really it was so 
sweet a one, that I believe my heart did go pit-a-pat 


(alittle. What a roguish rosy smile it was! 


* Really Bob,” said J, “ you place me in an unpleas- 
ant predicament. Are you not going to introduce 
me to your fair cousins.” 

“ Ladies, forgive me, this is my nearest and dearest 
friend, saving your sex, Harry St. John, commenly 
called Hal. You will find him a plefisant fellow, he 
plays whist, knows billiards, and is famed as a ‘ lady 


killer!’ My cousins, Mr. St. John, Kate and Mary 


Howard.” 

1 bowed as polite as possible, said a few words 
about the volubility and liveliness of Bob, and praised 
the situation of the house, and concluded, rather out 
of time, however, that nothing ever gave me more 
pleasure than the honour of their acquaintance ; that 
I had heard of them months before, through the prais- 
ing of their cousin Bob. 

This, I may add. in a kind of parenthesis, was a 
white lie,for I had never heard of them before that 
very morning. The young ladies received my introduc- 
tion and speech with rustic-though graceful polite- 
ness, and in a few moments I felt quite at home. 

“ Now, girls, where is the old gentleman and lady.” 
said Bob, “ I must see them at once.” 

“ Father is in the kitchen smoking his pipe, and 
mother, as it takes her some time to get ready, is pre- 
paring for meeting,” wasthe reply. ‘ Lead usto the 
kitchen then,” eaid Bob. 
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« No, no,” replied the girls, at once, “stay here, 
we will tell him of your arrival, and he will come in 
at once.” 

“ None of your nonsense, isn’t a kitchen as good as 
a parlour; come Hal, never mind these spoilt board- 
ing school misses, that think we city folks don’t know 
anything about kitchens.” 

I could do no less than follow, and Kate half whis- 
pered in my ear, (her warm breath did make that right 
ear tingle strangely), “ cousin Bob will have his way. 
I like him, he’s always se full of fun.” | 

The old gentleman, Farmer Howard, was seated in | 
an old oak chair, smoking very comfortably, when | 
Kate rushed behind, and placing her hands over his | 
eyes, said laughingly— 

“ Father, guess who has come to see us {” | 

“ Well, my darling,” he said without stirring, but | 
smoking leisurely, “ friends I hope.” 

“See !” 

The sight of Bob enlivencd him at once, “ why | 
Bob, my dear boy, is that you?” | 

“ No one else, uncle John, but Bob Dash, the same | 
Bob, I believe asever. My friend, Mr. St. John, we , 
have come from C for the purpose of spend- | 
ing the day with you, and going to meeting with the 
family. You see Iam getting a little more staid in | 
my conduct.” 

“Time, time, my boy. Have you seen your aunt | 
yet ?” 

“ No sir, but hope I shailsoon. Come girls,” he | 
said familiarly to his cousins, “go and dress your- | 
selves in your best, we go to meeting together, and | 
walk, too. None of your carriage, we want to see | 
and be seen.” 

The girls disappeared with alacrity. I found the 
old farmer to be traly one of nature’s gentlemen, well 
informed, and with none of that prejudice in religious 
and other matters, that country Squires are apt to in- 
dulge in. 

The Squire’s wife, too, was a fine specimen of the 
old fashioned dame—kind, hospitable, and glad to meet 
with friends, let them come whence they might, par- 
ularly, when introduced by her nephew, Bob, with 
whom, in spite of his pranks, he was a great favou- 
rite, she having no sons of her own. 

Not long after the meeting house bell began to ring, 
and when the Squire and his wife rode off in the 
carriage, Bob and myself walked after, with the girls. 
Both Bob and I, for reasons, liked walking the best. 
My companion was Kate, the laughing, full-of-life 
’ Kate. The twin sisters bore certainly much resem- 
blance to each other in looks and manners, but still 
Kate seemed to me a little more interesting of the 
two. Perhaps it was on account of her first look and 
smile. 

I need not enter into the spirit of our conversation. 
We walked far enough behind Boband Mary, so that 
neither heard what was said by either couple. What 
passes between a young man of four-and-twenty and a 
pretty, interesting girl of seventeen? I know that 
when I entered the meeting-house I had a rose in the 
button-hole of my vest, that was not there when I 
left the Squire’s. 

The church, or, as I shall 
meeting-house, was an old 
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ore in calling it, the 
ioned building, with 
square pews and a gallery. In the latter, directly op- 

village psalmists 


posite the pulpit, was the choir of 
male and female. 
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The Squire’s pew was on the right of the pulpit, 
next to the deacon’s. The minister was past the 
middle age, perhaps nearer sixty, with a slow drawl- 
ing utterance and monotonous voice. After prayers 
a psalm was read. Suddenly there arose such queer 
instrumental music from the choir, that I felt my teeth 
fairly grit. It sounded something between the bray- 
ing of an ass, the screeching of a cracked fiddle, with 
a mixture of the bagpipes. 

‘In the name of —”said Bob to me, stooping down 
and trying to cram a handkerchief in his mouth to 
prevent his bursting out-right, “‘ what do you call 
that ?” 

“ The ram’s horns with which the walls of Jericho 
were blown down,” whispered I. 

1 felt a slight tread on my foot—it was Kate ; ma- 
ny eyes were turned upon Bob and myself, and I put 
on as good a face as possible, to avoid the further no- 
tice of the congregation. 

After enduring the pleasures of this music for some 
fifieen minutes, the minister arose and gave out his 
text. It was something about being “ clothed in scar- 
let and fine linen,” and the vanity of dress. Whether 


' this applied to the congregation or not I really couldn’t 


tell. With the exception of those in our pew, and a 
few others, no Israelite in Chatham Street would have 
given five dollars for the entire dress or suit of any 
one member—male or female. 

I observed Bob when the minister was most fu- 
rious upon the matter, deliberately throw open his 
coat and display his splendid vest and the rich gold 
chain to which his watch was suspended, He then 
drew out his “ Tobias” magnificent gold lever watch, 


'and commenced winding it up to attract the attention 


of all. He whispered to me at the same time—T’ll 
make the old parson and his fiddler pay for their two 
blasts, depend upon it.” When the sermon was over 
we suffered another musical endurance, and, after a 
benediction, were dismissed. 

‘“« Bob,” said Kate, after we had left the meeting- 
house, undergaing the scrutiny of the congregation 
as they passed over the green, “I know yon are 
planning some mischief.” 

“ Perhaps I am, but you shan’t suffer, Kate.” 

The téte-d-téte with my partner home was as plea- 
sant as my walk from it. After reaching there we 
were soon summoned to dinner. 

“ Uncle,” said Bob, carelessly,  by-the-bye, I have 
brought with me some of the finest cider in botdes 
you ever tasted. It is in my waggon-box—let us try 
it?” 

“ With all my heart.” 

Bob stepped out and soom re-appeared with the 
champaigne, from which he had scratched off the 
labels. 

“ Tt is very fine,” said the old man, as’ he drank a 
tumbler off, “ very fine.” He took another tumbler. 

“ Wouldn’t the minister like a bottle ?” said Bob. 

“ Yes. It is the only thing he drinks that contains 
spirits.” 

The negro was despatched with a bottle to the 
minister, with Squire Howard’s compliments. The 
squire finished his bottle, after which he complained 
of being a little drowsy, and went, as he said, to take 
a short nap before meeting time. Sig 

To cut the matter close, Bob disappeared for a 
short time, and when he returned it was time to go 
to meeting. The old lady said the squire was in a 
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sound sleep, and she thought best not to wake him. 
Only Bob, Mary, Kate, and myself, went to meeting. 

The minister did not make his appearance for some 
time, and I noticed that his brow was flushed, and 
his step unsteady, as he ascended the pulpit stairs. 
He gave out the psalm tolerably well, and then sat 
down. 

I looked up towards the choir, anxious to see the 
instrument that was about to make the beautiful 
sounds of the morning. The choir-master drew his 
bow across, but no sound came! . He tried again with 
no better success—again and again—then passing his 
fingers across the strings, he raised them to his nose, 
and said, without reflection, for his sacred calling— 
« By ——! : 

The congregation were wild with astonishment, 
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but the lesser was lost in the greater; for from the 
pulpit came half a dozen regular “ bassoon” swores. 

The minister was asleep! Up went the deacon 
into the puipit, he shook and shook in vain, he was 
answered only with—* Avaunt Satan, will you!” 

The deacon at once dissolved the meeting, and 1 
can assure you ourselves and the girls were soon 
rapidly on our way home. 

“Oh! these are your tricks,” said the girls, in 
tones where levity and seriousness were combined. 

“Pooh! I merely rabbed the strings of the choir- 
master’s instrument with tar and grease, and treated 
the parson to champaigne.” 

We left Dunkstown straightway, but I may give 
some account of another visit. 

February, 1848. 
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Tuvs he died,—the poet died, 
In the tempest by the tide, 

In his day of prime ; 
Secret, in the mighty deep, 
Was that struggle into sleep, 

That defeat of time ! 


The capricious tempest bore 
His sad requiem to the shore, 
Sorrowing for its deed ;— 
Ah! loo late the naiad’s moan, 
To restore the spirit gone, 
From its bondage freed. 


He had woes, as who has not, 
But they did not blight, nor blot, 
His pure, high, white heart ; 
And the earth which did but frown, 
And the deep which suck’d him down 
Were of him a part ! 


Meek was he as one, who, spent, 
Warring with each element, 
Lays him on the ground,— 
-Drinking in from sky and air, 
Sea and land, the dark and fair, 
Nourishment profound. 


Merciful in judgment, he 
Kept his firm fidelity 
To his human laws ; 
Mortal only in his tears, 
Earthly suffering, earthly cares, 
And love’s mortal cause ! 


“Lay the meek one by the strand, 
Where the billows, on the sand, 
Rell with ceaseless strain ; 
By the rain’d fane, prepare 
Fitting altar, for the fair 
. White spirit mounts again ! 


Pale and cold his lofty brow, 
How much colder than the snow ;— 





Still, the lips that late 





Sang, as never sang before, 
~ Common mortal, by the shore 
Looking forth on fate. 


Who is he that seeks the dead, 
With a kindred look and tread, 
Sad, stern, dewy-eyed ; 
Lifting with unconscions hand, 
The cold figure from the strand, 
Kneeling by its side ? 


He, the mighty one of song, 
A tall leader in the throng, 

With a wo-strung lyre,— 
Friend and kinsman, le! he keeps, 
Holy faith with him, who sleeps, 

On his funeral pyre! 


What a silence fills the sky, 
As they build that altar high,— 
Silence wraps the deep ; 
Night is solemn, earth is still, 
Echo, on her lonely hill, 
Yields herself to sleep. 


Mounts the body, mounts the blaze, 

In the distant fisher’s gaze, 
Wond’ring as he sees ;— 

One deep burst of anguish breaks 

Silence, and the strong man shakes, 
On his bended knees. 


Done is now that sacrifice 
Sacred in the sight of skies, 
Sad in that of earth ; 
Shelley, peaceful by the wave, 
Where he foand his midnight grave, 
Sleeps the second birth. 


With a never ceasing strain, 
Murmurs drowsily the main ; 
And the sea-birds throng 
With a chaunt o’er him that died, 
In his beauty and his pride, 
Child of genius,—child of song ! 
Jackson, Tennessee, JT 
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Tae broad and fertile valley of the Sacramento, 
ihat natural garden of a newly discovered world, 
whose limits daily unfold to the wanderer’s gaze a 
thousand beauties heretofore unheard of!—what a 
field for the pen and the pencil! The great Oregon 
Trail—for which the wearied emigrant searches so 
untiringly—for which some, alas! have so often sought 
in vain, leaving their flesh to the fangs of the re- 
morseless woli, and their bones to bleach in the untrod 
wilderness—the great Oregon Trail ishere! The air 
of the mountains is fresh and invigorating, for here 
youstand seven thousand feet and more above the level 
of the sea. Gigantic peaks fling their monstrous 
shadows across the blue and limpid waves of the river 
from which the valley derives its name—within whose 
transparent depths fish of all kinds may be seen dis- 
porting. 

The river is broad and deep; it flows here and 
there, serious and calm, through chasms frightful in 
their savage grandeur ; the eye gazes upward fear- 
fully through the resounding gorge, and the small 
patch of sky that meets its upturned gaze, seems like 
a belt of blue amid the vastness of the firmament. 
Gods! what a picture. Here all is dark and frown- 
ing—the river’s hoarse and angry murmurs alone dis- 
turbing the solemn stillness of the place. But beyond 
it takes a turn, and through the time-worn chasm a 
flood of golden light comes flashing down, changing, 
as it were, by its subtle alchemy, the waves to liquid 
gold, and disclosing in the scene a thousand beauties 
that were before invisible! flowers and plants of 

every conceivable hue ; shrubs whose blossoms render 
the atmosphere heavy with their fragrance; clusters 
of pine-apples peeping out goldenly from the huge 
green leaves in which they lie imbedded; orange 
trees bending beneath the weight of their delicious 
burthens ; flamingoes, in their scarlet uniforms, cleans- 
ing themselves, without fear, in the cooling tide. A 
frail canoe, laden with warriors, comes gliding with 
arrowy swiftness down the pass, frightening from its 
rest a timid antelope that has come to the water’s 
marge to graze. Still farther on the banks are crown- 
ed with forests, abounding in oak and maple, whose 
depths resound to the music of many birds, and the 
calls of the deer and the elk. The hardy woodsman 
is here, uncouth and rugged as the buffalo in whose 
hide he clothes himself, and wo betide the luckless 
red skin that may be detected plundering his game. 

Down in the valley the white tops of wagons are 
visible—showing the resting-place of a party of tired 
emigrants. They have camped, according to custom, 
upon the rocky margin of a sweet water-spring, and 
are engaged in getting ready their evening repast of 
venison and buffalo meat, and in making other pre- 
parations, prior to retiring for the night. The party 
has a romantic aspect. There is the guide—a rough 
weather-beaten Prairie-man, clad in hides, with his 
couteur de chasse at his side, and his trusty rifle on 
the greensward, where he has carelessly thrown it— 
while he stoops to slake his thirst in the cooling wa- 
ters. There are hearty and robust youths, who are 
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destined to lay the foundation, perhaps, of a mighty 
Republic ; young mothers, pale and travel-worn, but 
bright with hope ; aged men, who have braved the 
most formidable hardships for the sake of dying among 
their offspring in the promised land. Children are 
frolicking among the tall grass blades, making the air 
ting again with laughter, the like of which was never 
heard before in this wild place. Herds are peacefully 
grazing in the bottom, unconscious of the destiny that 
awaits them. But an incident occurs which clouds 
for a moment the spirits of the party. A band of In- 
dians, in their red blankets and all the bravery of paint, 
come whooping and yelling toward them, mounted 
upon spirited horses, and brandishing their weapons 
with every demonstration of hostility. The young 
mother clasps her infants to her breast, and the men 
have started to their feet and seized their weapons, 
when the weather beaten Prairie-man stands forward. 
He recognizes the Chieftain of the party—the Chief- 
tain recognizes him ; they have been on many a buf- 
falo hunt together. In a moment the aspect of affairs 
is changed; all is friendship. The old guide inti- 
mates that it is the desire of his party to trade, and 
some of the younger warriors are despatched with all 
haste to the Indian village, whence they speedily re- 
turn, bringing with them a drove of norses, for which 
cloths of various colours, among which the predominant 
hue is red, blankets, beads, knives, tobacco, and a few 
trinkets of trifling value, belonging to the women, are 
given in exchange. After certain complimentary ex- 
pressions appropriate to the occasion, “ they mount 
and they ride away,” and all again is tranquility. 
Then it is that the old guide—who is generally a ta- 
citurn sort of fellow—begins to wax eloquent, and 





_meny a long yarn he will spin of the “ hair-breadth 


‘scapes” through the which it has been his good or ill 
fortune to pass. This by the way. 

The Indians have brought not only horses, but food, 
among which a kind of reot, in common use among 
the tribes, called kooyah, of which some of the emi- 
grants eat plentifully, and are taken ill in consequence. 
But this illness does not last long, and those who have 
suffered by it determine thenceforward to eschew to- 
bacco root—which is the true name for this truly 
aboriginal delicacy. 

On a bright afternoon in the month of spring, 184-. 
the sharp, quick report of a rifle breaks the repose 
which invests a scene, the very counterpart of that 
we have described, and a single antelope leaps, at a 
bound, from the adjoining thicket upon the summit of 
a towering peak which overlooks the river and its 
rocky bed, and pauses for an instant, affrighted and 
palpitating, with one foot raised, to listen for a renewal! 
of the sounds which have disturbed its repose. There 





is a crashing among the bushes, and the animal is off 
and away, long ere its pursuer can reach the spot 
whereon it stood. 

At this moment there emerged upon the scene, 
from the concealment of a clump of clematis bushes, 
through which he had with difficulty managed to tear 
his way, @ tall and robust figure, of magnificent pro- 
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portions, and stood upon the rock, panting as fiercely | The Cheyenne looked up, and recognizing Carson, 
as the game of which he was in pursuit. replied coolly, and in good English— 

This personage was attired in a coat of coarse grey _“ The White Fox has forgot his customary cun- 
cloth, so thickly patched and darned that it retained, | "9S. Is he not aware that we of the Cheyennes 
at the moment of his introduction to the reader, very claim as Ow OWS all game which may be slain within 
few features of the original garment. This was but- | 0Ur limits 2” " : 
toned up to within a few inches of his chin, where |. “ Your pack of Cheyenne wolves may claim what 
it was confined by a flashy red ’kerchief, leaving | they please,” rejoined Kit, with determination, * but 
bare above it the dark and brawny throat of the what Kit Carson has marked is his own, and he'll 
wearer. His leggins were of untanned leather, ter- | take It, though fifty red skins stood between !” 
minating in a pair of Indian moccasins. His beard| “ There is plenty of game in the mountains, and 
and hair looked as if they had been unshorn for many | ™Y white brother never misses his aim,” answered 
a year, and a well worn hat, evidently the workman- | the Indian, with an unmistakeable sneer—which re- 
ship of the owner, of the commonest kind of straw, | called to the trapper, as it was intended to do, his 
protected his eyes from the glaring rays of the sun. | ill-luck of the morning. “ The Cheyenne has a 
A rifle, highly polished, as an evidence of the care lodge ; his squaws are eager for his coming ; his peo- 
bestowed upon it, and a common hunting-knife, were | ple will laugh at him if he return without something 
the only weapons wielded by this veteran of the | ‘0 show he has not been idle. My white brother's 
‘lodge is lonesome—he dwells by himself in the heart 


woods,—who managed to earn for himself a precari- weiss 
‘of the great forests,—his disappointment none but 


ous livelihood, by following the hazardous calling of a | ©! ; . 
trapper. i himself will know. 


. : id e Cheyenne drew nearer to the contested 
“ Missed again, by all that’s devilish!” exclaimed | Regeyy Be ie rill Di ceahien tis “epaiey a anen a 
the new-comer, with a glare of disappointment, ocea- | P™'*> * ads ping ‘ ’ I 


sioned by his failure ; “‘ one might almost imagine the ina he one hy be his san on eek wi la 
old one had popped a copper bullet into my rifle, —it her} hat may ee ee, ees wee ee ee 
was never so false to its aim before, that’s sartain. | ©" 
Ah! long Ned,” he sighed, shaking his head mourn- 
fully, as he sighted the weapon, “I’m afear'’d thee 
and me ’|l have to part company some day, if thou 
playest such tricks as these. Somehow or another, a 
spell seems to have crossed my luck of late ; but I go 
not to rest this night until it has had fair trial. Ha! 
ha! this time I have you!” he suddenly shouted, as 
he observed the antelope emerging from the shadow 
of a projecting rock on the opposite side. And, rais- 
ing the weapon to his eye, his hand was already upon 
the trigger, when a report from a barrel other than 


sh in mine,” said Kit, as resolutely as before. 
“Why, look you here, Cheyenne—we’!! revarse the 
matter—there’s notlring like a little good-natured ar- 
1 gyment sometimes ; s’pose I should take a trampoose 
into your limits, (although that’s neyther here nor 
there with me, considering the stock I sprang from,) 
and s’pose, after sarching all day, you had started a 
deer. Now, wouldn’t you think it mighty ill-naturd 
of me to forestall your aim, when you had just made 
up your mind to give him a settler? An antelope 
more or less is nothing to me ; it’s the principle of 
the thing that I look at. If I had sarved you in like 
his own awoke the echoes, and the animal was ob- | M@?ner, you would not have argued with me—not a 
saved to felt. bit! I should have been roasting at a slow fire for 

With a muttered imprecation upon the head of the puaad seen AB aw dn —_ pm en ned 

eee we shrenelioed pr oa that had oo eer$ I'll just take the critter myself, and that’s lettin’ you 
? , er sprang down the ais 10 

side of the precipice, broken oy tiem fissures, a he spoke, he laid his sinewy hand upon the 
with the agility of a mountain goat, and by the aid of | game, grasping the handle of his hunting-knife, to 
pry re oe hea sm cated a play, — the Indian in both respects 
not very broad—he soon found himself at the side of Wiles iat ot dele, 
the slain animal. Almost ere he had gained this 
point; however, a commanding figure, attired in the 
scarlet blanket and other trappings of a Chief of the 
Cheyennes tribe, and bearing in his hand a discharged 
rifle, emerged from the underwood, and approached 
the trapper. 

“ Now, by all that’s devilish!” exclaimed Carson, 
(for it was no other than that celebrated adventurer,) 
between his set teeth, on recognizing in the person of feas. 
the intruder a Chieftain celebrated for his desperate| “ You have got the advantage of me, Cheyenne, I 
character and the frequency of his ravages throughout | confess ; you handle the gift 0’ speech too well for a 
the valley,—on which account he had received from | thorough-bred, and yet I don’t remember a single fea- 
the trappers, by whom it was populated, the soubri- | tur’, since that little affair of ours on the Colorado— 
quet of the Black Wolf, or the Loup Noir,—« if it | which,’ he added, ironically, ‘‘which I’m gratified 
aint that infernal red skin we flogged for beaver | beyond measure to see that you haven’t forgot.” 
stealing on the Colorado. Hands off there, youChe-| « Forgotten it?” retorted the Cheyenne, through 
yenne thief ! the game’s mine ” he shouted, perceiving | his clenched teeth ; “no! nor the whipping-post at 
the Indian—regardless of his presence—approach the | Austin, where a poor but honest wretch—who shall? 
still quivering carcass, as with the intention to re- | be nameless, though you know him well—was flog- 
move it, ged and disgraced for a crime of which he was inno- 





“ Beware, beware '” exclaimed the Cheyenne in 
an under tone, and dropping at the same time his In- 
dian phraseology. “ You and I, Kit Carson, are 
known to each other of old, though now you may 
know me only as the Cheyenne Brave. Have a care 
how you thwart me, or I may utter a tale in your ear 
that will quicken your understanding "’ 


The trapper started back in amaze, but not in 














¢teat—even in thought! I see you remember every- 


thing now.” 

«“ Humph !” replied the trapper, “ you mean that 
you’re the same Richard Inge, whose propensity for 
his neighbour’s mules got him a scored back and a 
lodging in limbo at the hands of his indignant fellow- 
Texans! I recollect you now, but don’t see how 
that can entitle you to my friendship—more especially 
as you’ve shaken hands with the honest portion of 
the community, and taken to league with the most 
graceless pack of rascals this side of the Rocky Moun- 
tains ; for your Cheyenne wolves are no better.” 

“ Sacicty refused to receive me,” answered the 
Cheyenne, bitterly, as the recollection of his griev- 
ances occurred to him in all its freshness ; “1 was 
booked upon with suspicion and distrust by nry fellow- 
men, and I determined, if they would hate me, at 
least to deserve their hatred. But this is faltering: 
my hot blood has betrayed me ; but here there are no 


whipping-posts—the soil and its products, as Nature | 


ordained of old, are free. This game is mine—slain 
by my hand, and, I tell you, Kit Carson, it were bet- 
ter you had thrown yourself headlong from yonder 
precipice which you descended so nimbly, than thwart 
me when my blood is fairly roused.” 


“ Tt’s an out-and-out quarrel, then, is it?” said Kit, | 


baring his brawny arm to give it fair scope—for al- 
though his rifle yet retained its charge, he scorned to 
take undue advantage of an adversary ; ‘‘but mind, 
Richard Inge, should you be worsted in this affair, it 
was none of my seeking!” 

“T’ll risk that,’ rejoined the Cheyenne, roughly ; 
and springing over the carcass, he aimed a blow at 
the trapper’s head, which being admirably parried by 
the latter, however, only carried away the tail of his 
coonskin cap ; at the loss of which favourite append- 
age he became so enraged, that in his fury he might 
have become an easy victim to his more wary antag- 
onist—whom many years of intercourse with the 
tribe whose name he bore and whose habits he had 
adopted, had taught the necessity of coolness and pre- 
cision. But, fortunately, at this instant a distant 
“ haloo” came floating on the breeze from the other 
side, and almost immediately afterward a party of 
trappers—some six or eight in number—made their 
appearance upon the margin of the stream, and, see- 
ing the position of affairs, made rapidly toward the 
scene of conflict. 

The Cheyenne leaped nimbly away from Carson, 
at the sight, and seizing his discharged rifle once 
more, exclaimed, as he spurned the object of conten- 
tion with his foot, “You have won, Kit Carson; I 
am alone, and must yield where resistance would be 
only madness. Retain the prize, if you will. There 
are others as fat ‘in the forest for him who seeks them. 
But when we next encounter, I shall have an addi- 
tional injury to nerve my sinews.” 

“ Not the least doubt on’t,” rejoined Kit, with a 
triumphant smile, as he threw the antelope carelessly 
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over his shoulder, while the other, without pausing | 
for an answer, plunged into the thicket, and was im- | penctrable thickets, occasionally startling a rabbit or 


mediately lost to the sight. 
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bravery to conglomerate with the cowardly disposi- 
tion of a Cheyenne wolf, any how you can fix it!” 

And with this deliberate expression of his opinions, 
the trapper took his way to the water side, where he 
a a number of his associates advancing to meet 

im. 

“ Why, what’s to pay now, Kit 7” was the question 
addressed to him by one who had been the first to 
notice the disordered state of hie habiliments; “ You 
look as if you'd been in a panther fight, and nigh got 
the worst on’t. What has happened ?” 

“You've made a near guess, lad,” rejoined the 
trapper, “ only that the critter I had to contend with, 
instead o’ being a painter, was a wolf—a two-legged 
wolf, that goes about plundering his neighbour’s traps, 
and doing all he can to spoil their pastime. A beg- 
garly, thieving Cheyenne, boys,—tell me, was I right 


in defending such a prize ?” 


And, as he spoke, he cast the animal upon the 
ground for examination. 

“It's a fair specimen, and no mistake,” replied an 
old hunter, examining it earnestly. “ But, in my mind, 
Kit, the least you have to do with this game, the bet- 
ter.” 

“ What do yon mean by that, John Armstrong ?” 
asked Kit, anxiously. “Taint tainted, 1s it ?” 

“Tainted! yes—the worst kind o’ taint,” replied 
the hunter, at the same time pointing to a circular 
black spot upon the animal’shide ; “ whatever ‘ Prai- 
rie Wolf’ sets his mark upen, be sure its possession 
will breed trouble. I know the sign well, boys, and 
I see by Kit’s dress that he did’nt obtain that lot with- 
out a struggle.” 

“Tf that’s all,’ said Kit, coolly shouldering his pro- 
perty, “ you needn’t be at any alarm on my account. 
The Cheyenne and I are old acquaintances, and if I 
had left my mark on his hide as often as he has left 
his on mry game, I reckon our score would be a little 
better balanced than it is—that’s all! But, as I said 
before, there’s no occasion for alarm ; for if I know 
anything of Prairie Wolf, as you call him, he’s mak- 
ing tracks for the back settlements while we are 
speaking. He never stays long in a spot where -he 
finds that he’s known—for sartain reasons, which Pil 
tell you another time.” 

“Well, I only hopes no harm ‘Il come from it,” 
muttered Armstrong, musingly. “ But come, lads— 
the sun’s getting low, and our traps want to be cared 
for. In an hour we shall have nightfall upon us.” 

“ Let’s along, then,” said Kit; “ but mind, boys, 
what I’ve said of the Prairie Wolf is true ; he’s a 
coward, and like a true coward he has sneaked away 
in search of a safer field for his depredations.” 

Little more was said on either side, for the words 
of the old hunter had created a general impression, 
and Kit, who had the credit of being the most talka- 
tive of the whole party, was tee intently occupied 
with his own thoughts to interfere with those of his 
comrades. 

After a tramp of half an hour through almost im- 


“ Not the least doubt | a squirrel from its retreat, they came to a small creek, 


on’t, my lad. But if Pm any judge of human nature | the banks of which were thickly bordered with reeds. 
in general, and Cheyenne nature in particular, that’s | In this vicinity it was they had set their traps—for 
an event that won’t be likely to happen—least-ways, | this was an excellent beaver region, and as it had not 


for some time to come. Ile won’t mix with water, 
and its utterly onpossible for anything in the shape of 


| 


been tried before, they had made sure of a large 
amount of spoil. But what was their dismay, upom 
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searching each trap in succession, to find that some 
one had been there before them. 

“This is more of that Cheyenne Wolf’s doing,” ex- 
claimed Kit, examining narrowly his own traps—most 
of which had been broken by the thief, as if in pure 
wantonness,—“ and to judge by the freshness of the 
trail, it can’t be Jong since he was hereabouts, either. 
Well, that makes us quits, Master Inge, and, here- 


afier, we shall enter upon a fresh understanding. | 


Mark my words, boys,—this is not the first time this 
thing has befallen, and I'll dye my hunting knife in 
that red rascal’s blood before we’re a year older, as 
sure as my name is Kit Carson! Remember, boys, 
I’ve said it, and you know I’m not in the habit of 
saying what I don’t mean, or of boasting of what I 
ean’t accomplish.” 


“ We can well believe all you say, Kit,” said Arm- | 


strong, dubiously, “ no one that knows you could doubt 
your word for an instant; but these Cheyennes, cow- 
ards though they be, are more than a match for us in 
cunning. It’s a vartue that stands them instead of fire- 
arms, as one might say.” 

“ Well, we shall see, all in good time,’ answered 


Kit, confidently ; and he was once more upon the | 


point of shouldering his prize, when a volley of mus- 
ketry, anda savage yell that would have grated unplea- 
santly upon the nerves of one unaccustomed to such 
sounds, broke upon the evening stillness, while the 
distinctness with which it was heard, gave evidence 
that a struggle was taking place at no great distance 
from the position occupied by the trappers. 

“ Heard you that, boys?” exclaimed Kit, snuffing 
the smoke which came floating toward them upon the 
wind. “ That volley told upon a score of red devils, 
or I dont know the nature of a Kentuck rifle. We 
may take revenge for our losses yet, and perhaps re- 
cover our beaver ; for I make no doubt the thieving 
rascals are within a stone’s throw of us. What do 
you say, boys ;—shall we have a crack at ’em ?” 

«“ Yes—yes !” was the unanimous response. 

* Look to your rifles, then, and follow me,’ cried 
Kit, abandoning the antelope, and taking to the bushes 
in the direction indicated by the sounds they had just 
heard. “ We'll make minced meat of this Prairie 
Wolf, if he remains in this neighbourhood, before we’re 
twelve hours older, or I’m an Ingen.” 

And, with a whoop of his own invention, the hunter 
bounded off in the direction of the sounds, followed 
by his more cautious companions. <A few minutes 
sufficed to bring them to the scene of contention— 
which proved to be a small pass, through which ran 
a path much frequented by emigrants, and here Car- 
son and his friends paused to take an observation. 

“‘ Bide your time, lads,” he exclaimed in a whisper, 
after having taken a cautious survey of the scene, 
‘* it’s only Ned Hueson—Captain Ned, whom you all 
know ; and, to interfere with his aflairs when we’re 
not wanted, would only be to ‘ spile sport,’ as the say- 
ing is. Not that I wouldn’t like to be in the skrim- 
mage, myself, but there’s principle in everything, you 
know, and the captain’s the very devil when he’s 

, 


» 


It soon became evident, however, to Carson and 
his companions, that the smaller party, consisting of 
a band of emigrants, under the escort of some ten or 
twelve dragoons, could not long sustain itself against 
such odds, and if he had required anything farther to 
decide him, the voice of Hueson ordering his party to 
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|take to the bushes asa final resource, would have 
| been sufficient. 

“ Now’s your time, lads !” he shouted, with all the 
|energy of which he was master ;—‘ upon ’em as they 
‘stand, and don’t mind ceremony. Whoop, hurrah !” 
| And, having previously discharged their rifles, with 
'a shout which made their little force appear muck 
stronger than it really was, the hunters suddenly emer- 
ged from their place of concealment, which overlook 
ed the theatre of action, and began laying about them 
| with so much fury, that, in less than five minutes, the 
|savages—who proved to be a wandering party of 
| Cheyennes—were fain to» preserve their necks by 2 
|helter-skelter flight, leaving their slaughtered com- 
| rades upon the field. 

Almost at the same moment, a young officer, with 
his collar thrown back at the neck, displaying a throat 
which, for symmetry, would have formed no unwor- 
thy model for the chisel of a Greenough, or a Powers, 
rode up to the side of Carson, with whom he ex- 
changed a hearty grip of the hand, exclaiming, as 
he did so, “ That was well done of you, Kit, indeed 
it was well done ; but I had rather the sport had been 
left to us, poor as our chance may have seemed. We 
have had tidings of these same red rascals at various 
points along the route, and I'l! venture to say this, 
not one man of my little party that has not been long- 
ing for a bout with them.” 

“T's all very well talking, Captain Ned,” replied 
Kit, with a thoughtful look, “ but I’m afraid there’s 
too many of these Cheyenne wolves on this side 
the Colorado for our peace and comfort. There’ll be 
hot work, and the deuce to pay, before we’ve done 
with ’em, I reckon.” 

“ T’m afraid so, too, Kit,’ said Edward Hueson, in 
a tone at once low and serious; “ but, indeed, I had 
no idea that the fellows had carried their depredations 
so far. I hope—I sincerely hope—that Col. 'Thorn- 
ton’s household has not received any molestation at 
their hands ?” 

The question was casually put, but it was evident, 
from the serious manner in which it was pronounced, 
and from various indications of the speaker's physi- 
ognomy, that Hueson had some more cogent motive 
than mere solicitude for an acquaintance would have 
inspired, for the interrogatory. 

“ No—none ; that is, none as I know on,” an- 
swered Kit, pausing, as was customary with him, to 
consider his reply ; “ the old gentleman only laughs 
in his contemptible way, when he hears of these do- 
ings; but as for Miss Ida—” 

“ Ah! Ida! well—what of her?” asked the young 
ranger, eagerly——a deep flush overspreading his 
countenance as he spoke. 

“She, poor little puss! has been full of misgivings 
and forebodings ever since you went away from us. 
But, then, it’s quite nat’ral—seeing that you have been 
just like brother and sister together, ever since you 
were piccaninnies.” 

“ Yes, that’s quite true,” said Hueson, absently ; 
“ and they are living in the middle of the wilderness 
almost without protection. In case of an attack, the 
most serious consequences must inevitably ensue. 
Kit!” he exclaimed, rousing himself on a sudden from 
the revery into which he had fallen—* Kit, you must 
neglect your traps, for once, and bear us company.” 

“ With ali my heart !— it’s my principle to stand by 





my friends when they-need my assistance, and prin- 
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ciple’s a mighty’ consideration with me,” rejoined the 
hunter, cordially. “ But where are you going now, 
Captain Ned,” ‘he asked, seeing that the party were 
about diverging from the path which they had been 
following. “There’s nothing in that direction but 
Cheyenne wolves and _ briars, and our command, 
Cap’n, aint over powerful.” 

“To Colonel Thornton’s, and with all speed,” re- 
plied Hueson ; “I have tidings for his ear that should 
not be delayed in the telling ; besides, since these 
red skins have shown themselves in the neighbour- 
hood, it is unsafe for him to be without protection.” 

« What you say’s very true, Cap’n Ned, and I'm 
glad you mentioned it,—the Kurnel’s little settlement 
aint over-well garrisoned, and if any ‘harm should 
come to him or his, I shouldn’t feel like setting ano- 
ther trap.” 

Hueson urged his little party forward at an in- 
creased speed, as he thought of the possibility of dan- 
ger in so dear a quarter, and by nightfall they pulled 
up in front of a low edifice, constructed of huge square 
logs of wood, and deeply embowered in the trees— 
without, however, any visible means of ingress. 


Of the occupant of this secluded retreat little was 
known to those whom chance or business had brought 
in contact with him. His misanthropic manners, and 
his evident disinclination to form acquaintances, were 
insurmountable barriers to anything like intimacy ; 
yet he was the very incarnation of hospitality, and 
many an act of kindness rendered by Colonel Thorn- 
ton was treasured in the minds of the various emi- 
grants who, in emergent cases, had besought his aid 
and protection. His household was ample, and his 
daughter, Ida,—a beautiful specimen of feminine 
grace and loveliness, yet in her teens,—had the sole 
supervision and control of domestic concerns, evinc- 
ing in the performance of her self-chosen duties an 
aptness and a tact which might have fitted her for 
the wife of the most particular of men. It had al- 
ways been the care of Ida’s father to guard her from 
that false and mistaken pride which too often springs 
from the consciousness of superior pecuniary and edu- 
cational advantages, and thus the retirement in which 
they lived, although offering undeniably a great con- 
trast to the luxury and ease attendant upon their 
former station—for the Colonel had once moved ir 
what are called, par excellence, the higher circles— 
did not occasion in her well-regulated mind a single 
regret. For we rarely prize society for itself, but be- 
cause it offers abundant scope for the gratification of 
our idle vanities—because it is a mirror on a grand 
scale, in which our personal beauties are reflected, 
while those of our neighbours are not regarded at all, 
or loom up dimly in the background. A well trained 
mind cannot stoop from its higher sphere to the con- 
sideration of such follies, and therefore it is that, in 
what is called society proper, so little is found to ele- 
vate or to instruct. 


Regularly stationed at a neighbouring military 
post, it had been the lot of Edward Hueson, or Cap- 
tain Hueson, as it is more proper that he should be 
called, to become intimate with Colonel Thornton’s 
little household, with whom, on acceunt of his frank 
and manly disposition, he soon became a decided fa- 
vourite ; and with none was this the case more than 
with Ida, between whom and himself an attach- 


of Kit Carson. 2i3 
so easily cultivated, bade fair to be lasting—as in truth 
it proved. 

Such was the position of affairs as Hueson, with 
his party, rendered more formidable by the addition 
of Carson and his little band,rode up to the Colonel’s 
residence. 

“The family have retired, it is probable,” said 
Hueson, after knocking loudly on the postern gate, 
and receiving no answer to the summons. 

“Don’t be too sure of that,” returned Carson, 
looking up at the house, to see if he could discover 
any signs of animation—* The Colonel’s too old a 
fox to be caught napping—and particularly when the 
red-skins are in his neighbourhood. Try again, 
Cap’n Ned; it’s my principle never to despair while 
there’s a plank to hang upon.” 

The knock was accordingly repeated, more loudly 
than before, and after waiting for some minutes in 
expectation of a reply, while Hueson’s heart sank 
within him at the bare possibility which ‘suggested 
itself, that the house had been pillaged and deserted, 
a shuffling footstep was heard on the other side, and 
a tremulous voice inquired : 

“ Who are you, and what do you want? There’s 
nobody at home but Jean, Marcei, and myself and 
the woman—but we are well armed, and the gates 
are barred and bolted.” 

“Dismiss your fears, good Basil; it is I, Captain 
Hueson.” 

“‘ The Captain shall be webcome, as soon as I have 
undone these bars,” rejoined the voice, which belong- 
ed, as it seemed, to Basil Laboueron, the Colonels 
cook :—“ The Captain will excuse our caution,” he 
added, as the gate was opened, which was not the 
case for many minutes,—* but we have had such a 
fright here that, during master’s absence, we thought 
it best to secure ourselves against attack as well as 
we were able.” 

« A fright 7” asked Hueson, his thoughts recurring 
to the scene in which he had recently played so:con- 
spicuous a part. “ In what manner ?” 

“Some few hours since, as Jean Legros and my- 
self were engaged in felling wood hard by the house, 
we heard something drop close beside us. We both 
looked up simultaneously, and there saw, almost con- 
cealed by the foliage, a gigantic savage, sitting upon 
a limb directly above the tree we ‘were demolishing. 
Of course we returned directly to the hovse, not 
knowing but the enclosure might already be filled by 
his companions ; but, thank fortune! our fears were 
relieved by finding it empty. "We, accordingly, set 
straight to work to barricade ourselves, and have 
been ever since deveutly wishing for the Colonel’s 
return.” 

«“ We have arrived most opportunely,’ said Hue- 
son, turning to his friends. “But wherefore is it that 
I find the Colonel absent ?” 

«“ He went out with his gun and only one servant 
early this morning,” replied Basil. “I dread legt 
some accident may have befallen him.” 

* Miss Ida, then, is at home?” asked the Captain, 
anxiously. An answer was rendered-unnecessary by 
the appearance at this instant of the young lady her- 
self, at the door of the house. Immediately upon re- 
cegnising Hueson, she ran towards him and took him 
cordially by the hand 
“ Oh! welcome, Captain Hueson, thrice welcome 








ment almost unconsciously sprang up, which, though 





always, but more so at this moment,:when we know 
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not how soon we may be exposed to an assault from 


the savages. ‘They have been of late in the neigh- 
bourhood in great numbers, and only an hour since 
we heard the sounds of firing—a circumstance which 
gives me great uneasiness on my father’s account.” 

“ Fear not, Miss Thornton,” replied Hueson, fol- 
lowing her into the house—which, though rude with- 
out, was neat and comfortable within—* The firing 
which you heard proceeded from my party, who were 
attacked about the time you mention by a strong 
body of the savages, who might liave used us some- 


what rudely, had it net been for my sturdy friend- 


here—good Christopher Carson.” 

“Now don’t bepraise me in that miscellaneous 
fashion, Cap’n,” replied Carson, colouring, in spite of 
himself ; “If I did interfere it was on’y beeause I felt 
bound to follow up my favourite principle, and I saw 
that, as matters was situated, you couldn’t get on 
without me. 
could help, Miss Ida.” 


“ You are not hurt—you are not hurt, [ trust ?”— 


I wouldn’t spile any man’s sport, if 1 
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| and on looking closer, he could’ easily discern, as he 
| thought, the bright eyes of an antelope gazing upor 
him. He immediately levelled his weapon and fired ; 
| but instead of an antelope, a tall, gaunt savage rose 
}to an upright posture amid the bushes, and with a 
| yell of fierce defiance sprang upon him. The Colonel, 
however, did not lose his presence of mind at this 
‘unexpected oceurrence, but, clubbing his discharged 
| rifle, he endeavoured, as well as he was able, to de- 
_fend himself. This, it may be imagined, was, for a 
_ man of his years, no very easy matter; for the savage 
+ was agile and vigorous, and armed, moreover, with 
| very dangerous weapons. For some moments the 
contest appeared nearly equal, but an unwary move- 
| ment of the Colonel gave his adversary an advantage, 
and he was obliged to throw away the rifle, and trust 
| entirely to his knife. Even this might have proved 
| as unavailing as the other, had not a lucky accident 
favoured’ the Colonel. ‘The savage, standing no 
‘longer in dread of the heavier weapon, sprang toward 
his adversary, with the intention of surprising him, 


asked Ida, paying scarcely any attention to the blaff; when his foot catching in the roots of a vine, caused 


hunter, in her anxiety for Hueson’s welfare. 

* Not at all,” he answered, with a pleasant smile, 
and a look of grateful acknowledgement, which called 
the blood in a moment to the fair girl’s countenance. 
“ At the worst, a slight scratch or two; I have often 
received worse bruises among the briars. As for 
your father, Miss Thornton, in order to set your ap- 
prehensions completely at rest, some of my men shall 
be instantly dispatched in seareh of him.” 

Carson hardly waited te hear the conelusion of 
the sentence before he deparied to convey the neces- 
sary orders. What passed during the trapper’s ab- 
sence, between the young couple, we leave the reader 
to imagine, but when Carson returned, he noticed 
that the cheek of the young beauty wore a deeper 
red, and that her manner was somewhat more than 
usually exhilarated. But, ef course, the gallant Cap- 
tain had nothing to do with that. 

Hueson miglit, however, have spared himself the 
trouble of giving the order, for just as the men de- 
puted for the search had started upon their mission, 
the Colonel returned, unaccompanied, however, by 
his servant. 
closure filled with people of his own nation may be 
better understood, when the adventure which was the 
occasion of his unwonted delay shall have been ex- 
plained. 

It appears that, being very fond of gunning, he 
had gone forth that morning, attended, as has been 
stated, by a single servant—a- mere lad, by the way 
—for the purpose of indulging in his favourite sport. 
Not far removed from his domicile, there stood a 
small knoll, covered with a muititude of tall, um- 
brageous trees, which had, of late, become a great 
resort for deer. This was owing not less to the 
many nutritious plants which grew so thickly upon it, 

to the fact that it was bordered by a small 
atreamlet, in which the animals were in the habit of 
laving themselves. It was to this well- favoured spot 


that the Colonel had betaken himself. The day was! 


fine, and everything seemed to promise abundance of 
sport. Im fact, the Colonel had already slain a kid, 
which he left Battiste to attend to, while he himself 
followed cautiously the devious windings of the stream. 
For some time he sought in vain, but at length an 
wmwonted agitation among the bushes caught his eye, 





His gratification on finding the en- | 


him to stumble forward, and he fell. In an instant, 
| the Colonel’s hands were at his throat—the deadly 
two-edged knife was reeking in the Indian’s blood. 
Yet even in death his strength did not desert him, 
for, grasping at the Colonel’s throat, he seized his 
cravat and twisted it with so strong a gripe, that 
strangulation must have ensued had the strain much 
longer continued. As it was, the Colonel’s senses 
forsook him, and for hours he lay upon the cold body 
of his antagonist, with the hand of the latter at his 
neck, apparently ag lifeless as the corse upon which 
he was extended 
When he at iength regained his consciousness, the 
sun was getting low in the heavens, and the deep 
solitudes of the forest were growing momentarily 
gloomier than before. 
confused recollection of what had passed, but a glance 
at the body of his late foe recalled to his mind the 
scene of the morning, and reminded him of the ne- 
cessity for caution. He arose,.therefore,-as quietly 
as possible, and began cautiously to retrace his steps 
toward his dwelling—always avoiding, as far as was 
practicable, the more open portions of the forest. 
_ Several times he was upon the point of shouting for 
Battiste, of whom as he progressed he could see no 
traces, nor even of the kid which he had slain. But 
the fear that by so doing he might draw upon himself 
the notice of some prowling band, repressed the mo- 
mentary impulse as soon as it was felt. The firing 
which had been heard at the dwelling by Ida and the 
servants was also heard by him, and it was therefore 


his return, the enclosure occupied by Hueson’s party. 

The Colonel’s first duty was to see that the new- 
| comers were well provided for, which task performed, 
| he returned into the house, and the adventure of the 
| morning served entertainingly to diversify the homely 
| but ample repast which fellowed. Kit Carson, also, 
was mere than usually eloquent,and Hueson and Ida, 
although they speke but little to each other during the 
meal, further than commen courtesy might require, 
kept up a perfect fusilade of ardent glances, the 
meaning of which it would not have required much 
trouble to interpret. Many were the sly insinuations 
with which Carson, in his rude but careless way, in- 
terlarded his speech; but the Colonel’s unusually 








At first he had but a*dim’and” 


with no slight feeling of satisfaction that he found; on’ 
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voracious appetite rendered him more obtuse than 
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him, that he was the object of the dialogue. He also 


usual, and the hunter’s jokes fell almost unheeded on | perceived the uneasiness under which Ida laboured. 


all ears save those of Ida and her lover, from the 
same cause. ‘There was, however, one circumstance 
which clouded in some degree the spirits of Colonel 
Thornton, and that was the protracted absence of 
Battiste—a lad to whom, on account of his unswerv- 
ing fidelity, he was much attached; and the know- 
ledge that a strong bedy of Indians was lurking in 
the vicinity did not serve at all to heighten his con- 
fidence. 

“ T much fear that some accident has happened the 
poor boy,” said the Colonel, at length, as the hours 
wore on without bringing any tidings of the missing 
servant. “ He is honest and faithful, and I would 
submit to lose my best horse rather than he should 
come to harm.” 

“ Don’t be alarmed for Battiste, Colonel,” said 
Carson, who spoke with all that degree of familiarity 
which a long acquaintance with the household gave 
him the privilege of using—* The lad is as shrewd 
a youngster as you'll find in a long day’s journey,— 
he wasn’t hid in the woods for nothing, I tell ye. He 
can bark a tree like a squirrel, and I dare to say, 
now, the young rascal’s safe and sound in my hunting- 
lodge.” 

“ Stranger events than that have come to pass, 
Master Kit; but hark—+ihere is an arrival below, or 
lam mistaken.” 

“ T hope ’tis Battiste,” said the Colonel, half rising ; 
but ere he could reach the door of the apartment, 
which was situated at the farther end, it was thrown 
open, and instead of Battiste, an individual made his 
appearance whose arrival seemed to throw a damper 
upon the spirits of the party. It was a tall, robust 
man, seemingly about forty years of age, of sinister 
aspect, and stern demeanour. His countenance was 
swarthy in hue, and strongly marked, showing the 
rigid course of life to which he had been accustomed. 
He was clad in the garments of a priest, and as he 
entered the room, with his cow] thrown back upon 
his shoulders, his small grey eyes rapidly wandered 
over the assemblage. 

“Tis Padre Antonio !” whispered Ida to Hueson ; 
and the poor girl’s heart smote within her at the sound 
of his voice. 

Only the Colonel seemed at ease in his presence. 
The remainder spoke in low tones among themselves, 
and appeared to pay but little attention to his pre- 
sence. 

“ You are welcome, Father,” exclaimed the Colonel, 
escorting him with some show of ceremony to a seat 
at the side of his own. 

The monk answered by a mere nod, and took the 
seat offered him by the Colonel as a matter of course. 
Ida, alone, received from him the compliment of a 
few words, but she shrunk from him with that in- 
stinctive dread which we often unaccountably feel 
when placed in contact with persons whose presence 
is calculated to exercise an evil influence upon our 
destiny. Yet she endeavoured to appear as uncon- 
cerned as the rest, although at the same time fully 
aware that the effort was painfully perceptible, and 
that it had not, above all, escaped the penetrating 
glances of the monk himself. The words that Father 
Antonio uttered were brief, but Hueson, who was a 
keen observer, could see from his gestures, and from 
the glances which were from time to time bent upon 








and observing also the alteration which had taken 


| place in the demeanour of the guests, he determined 


to make anattempt to direct the conversation into a 


different channel. 


“ It is some months, Father, since we had the plea- 
|sure of encountering beneath this hospitable roof,” 
| he said, addressing the Padre. « Yet I have heard 
that you have not suffered the time to hang idle upon 
, your hands.” 
| “The sacred character of my office forbids that I 
| should be otherwise than constantly empleyed,” re- 
‘turned the priest, with a mildness of tone and manner 
strangely at variance with his looks—which, as we 
have said, were stern and repulsive. ‘I have had 
the satisfaction of founding many missions since last 
we met, and such, in fact, is the object of my present 
visit into these parts.” 


The conversation here came to an end as abruptly 
as ithad commenced. Had the priest only asked a 
single question, Hueson could have proceeded glibly ; 
the amount of his past month’s experience would have 
furnished him with the subject-matter for an hour’s 
entertaining discourse. But no; the priest seemed to 
imagine, that, in answering the interrogatory of the 
Captain, he was doing all that it behooved him to do, 
and as he obstinately refused to raise his eyes again, 
Hueson was compelled reluctantly to relinquish his 
object. 


This Father Antonio was one of that class of sin- 
gular and almost inexplicable beings, to whose labours 
California is indebted for all that has been done to- 
ward the formation of a separate republic within her 
boundaries. After many years of toil and privation, 
exposed to the greatest perils, and at the cost of many 
lives and countless sums of money, these indefatiga- 
ble men succeeded in the establishment of a chain of 
settlements, or missions, as they are called, along the 
coast, and then extending the scene of their labours 
farther into the interior, they acquired, gradually, an 
influence throughout the country which.its civil settlers 
vainly sighed to possess. ‘The maaner in which they 
set to work in the establishment of a mission is ex- 
ceedingly simple. The locality having been previously 
decided upon, the priest whose duty it is to prosecute 
the work proceeds to the spot, accompanied by a few 
soldiers and another priest, and when the savages have 
congregated about them in large numbers, a “ talk” is 
held, in the course of which the object of the intru- 
| ders is explained, and a large cross being produced, 
| the deluded wretches are permitted to come forward. 
| and to touch with their lips the sacred symbol, in tz - 
‘ken of submission—although they fondly imagin 
|that they are conferring a favour upon the visiters. 
_A feu-de-joie is then fired, the first stone is laid, some 
rude huts are hastily put together, and the savages 
are graciously allowed to assist in the erection of the 
houses. Having seen these operations fairly under 
way, the superior priest departs, leaving a proportion 
of the soldiers, and the priest whom he has brought 
with him, and whose duty it will be to watch over 
and protect the spiritual interests and moral welfare of 
the new settlement. ‘This task is generally so well 
effected, that in the course of a few months the un- 
tatored Indians already know how to drink as the sol- 
diers drink, to gamble as they gamble, and to swear 
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large oaths in garbled Spanish. 
in which missions are established in California. | 

Colonel Thornton, though not by birth himself a | 
Catholic, had contracted this Padre Antonio’s ac- | 
quaintance almost immediately after his foot had | 
touched those shores ; and wishing that his only child | 
might not lack the advantages of education, her | 





And this is the way | 


dismantled and deserted—while several mangled 
bodies which lay scattered here and there, showed 
hat the place had not been surrendered without a 
struggle. “This is some of that rascally Padre’s 
work,” thought Hueson ; prudently refraining from 
mentioning his suspicions, however, lest he might 
give offence to the Colonel. As for Carson, he made 


bringing-up was, not very prudently, entrusted to him. | no doubt that it was the work of “ Prairie Wolf” and 
But Ida had, early in life, imbibed from her mother, | his companions ; and, indeed, appearances seemed 





a strict Protestant, certain ideas concerning religion, 
which rendered her insensible to all the Padre’s seri- 
ous exbortations—save those which related, alone, to 
the subject of general education,—and in this respect 
she proved a most progressive proselyte. Certain 
circumstances had aroused in Ida’s mind a growing 
dislike for the priest, however, and at her own ear- 
nest solicitation the Padre was finally absolved of his 
duties as preceptor,—although he still continued, for 
reasons which will transpire in the sequel, a frequent 


visiter at Colonel Thornton’s house, where, in fact, he | 


seemed to act more like a spy than a disinterested 
friend of the family. Between Hueson and the Padre 
there was evidently little sympathy, for the former 
had long encouraged a suspicion that the Padre looked 
upon his suit with Ida, as yet unconfessed to all except 
himself, with an unfreindly eye; and he was too well 
aware of the fatal influence exercised by him over 
the Colonel himself, to doubt that he would oppose to 
the utmost the projected union. The Padre, on his 
part, was reserved and cold, because he saw that 
Hueson was suspicious of him ; and, indeed in this 
light, the singular sensation occasioned by the priest’s 
unexpected entrance, ceases to be a matter for aston- 
ishment. 

The meal being ended, Ida hastened, in obedience 
to her father’s orders,—although an order in such a 
case was by no means needed,—to prepare her lover's 
apartment ; to her a grateful task, and one which she 
never failed to execute in the neatest and most satis- 
factory manner: and if ‘‘ Captain Ned” should find, 
perchance, upon retiring, a red rose resting upon his 
pillow, he need never be at a loss to know the name 
of the giver. No sooner had Ida departed than 
Hueson—who became discontented with the room the 
moment she was out of it—found some excuse for 
paying a visit to the stables; for he knew the value 
of a horse by long experience, and was ever kind and 
attentive to his animals. Kit Carson, having no 
liking for priestly company, immediately followed his 
example, with the remainder of the guests, and in a 
few moments the Colonel was alone with Padre An- 
tonio. ‘To the Colonel, himself, this was no slight 
relief, for, owing to reasons best known to himself, he 
had another abomination of company, and,as he was 
perfectly conversant with the habits of his companion, 
he produced from the closet a pack of cards and a 
bottle of choice wine,—a key, as it proved, which 
immediately unlocked the father-confessor’s tongue. 

Edward Hueson was not mistaken in the opinion 
that he had formed of the Padre’s character. But 
let us not anticipate our story. Some days after the 
oecurrence of the foregone incidents, the Colonel, 
accompanied by Hueson and a small party of soldiers 
as a guard, made a short journey for the purpose of 
being present at the foundation of a new mission 
which ‘was to be established at no great distance from 
his domicile. What was their horror and surprise, 


strongly to favour this conjecture. After a slight 
| deliberation, it was resolved that the entire party, 
| headed by Hueson, should retrace for some distance 
the road which had been traversed by them a few 
days preceding, where it was likely that they would 
be enabled to overtake the object of their search. 
During the long ride, Hueson and the Colonel, whose 
feelings were of too deep a nature to allow of their 
expression in words, exchanged but little conversa- 
tion. Carson partook of them, in as great a degree 
as his rough, honest nature would allow him, but 
there was a gay twinkle in his small, sharp eyes, 
which could only be accounted for by the fact, that 
his desire for an open and fair encounter with his 


| 


| Cheyenne enemy was at length to be realized. 


After some days hard riding, the party came up 
with the remains of extinguished fires, and other evi- 
dences which betokened that they were approaching 
the marauders, who seemed, from the tracks which 
they made, to be quite formidable in numbers. They 
were not disappointed in their expectations. A few 
hours only elapsed before they had come in sight of 
the band they were pursuing. Suddenly, Hueson, 
who had not spoken during the whole day, grasped 
the Colonel’s bridle, and pointing with his unoccu- 
pied hand to the figure of the Padre Antonio, which 
was distinctly recognizable from where they rode, ex- 
claimed—* Will you now be convinced ?” 

The moment he caught sight of the priest, the 
Colonel dashed vehemently forward, followed by the 
whole cortege. Carson only hesitated to follow 
them. Quickly dismounting from his horse, he 
looked hurriedly but sharply at the condition of his 
weapons, and, taking to the bushes, which at this 
point densely lined the road, he disappeared from 
sight, followed at a short distance by several of his 
companions. ‘To account for this movement, it is 
only necessary to explain that Carson, whose eye, 
amid the confusion of forms, had sought out only one 
single person, had observed the Cheyenne leader be- 
taking himself, also, to the shelter of the foliage, 
bearing in his arms a figure which the hunter instant- 
ly recognized for that of Ida Thornton. Shrewdly 
guessing as to the course the Cheyenne would be 
most likely to take, Carson tore through the bushes 
with almost inconceivable rapidity, until he obtained 
sight of the object of his pursuit, who was evidently 
intent upon evading a collision. 


“ Hold back there, you blasted renegade!’ he 
shouted, the moment his eyes had caught sight of his 
old enemy. “Ill teach you a lesson this time, as 
will larn you to stick to your own property, and let 
alone the game of other people !” 

“ Curse you!” replied the foiled renegade, setting 
down the insensible figure of the girl, and drawing a 
pistol—* let this be a warning to your fellows when 
they would again interfere with Richard Inge !” 








on returning the following day, to find the house 





As he spoke, he discharged his weapon, and in 
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The Mission 


in instant, almost before he could abandon it, Kit 
was at his throat. 

« T'll spile your beauty for you,” he shouted, wring- 
ing the Cheyenne’s neck, till the blood gushed in a 
copious stream from his nostrils. ‘“ You'll never 
show yourself among ladies again, I reckon.” 

The other closed with him, however, and a despe- 
rate struggle ensued ; for both were thoroughly ex- 
perienced in weapons of woodcraft, and each had 
resolved that the death of the other could only put an 
end to the conflict. It was more than an hour before 
the pursuing party, who had missed the honest hunter, 
and whose first care, immediately upon routing the 
marauders, was to look for Carson, discovered his 
whereabouts. ‘They tound him stretched, apparently 
without life, upon the dead body of the Cheyenne. 
Both were thickly covered with blood, and the ground, 
for yards around, was dyed with it. Ida, whose arms 
were bound, so that she could make no movement, 
lay at the foot of an adjacent tree, more dead than 
alive ‘The Colonel, after embracing and bestowing 
his daughter to the care of his men, turned to ex- 
amine the body of the Cheyenne—Carson having, in 
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the mean time, slowly recovered ; but fearful was the 
change which came over him as he did so! 

The corse which lay outstretched before him was 
that of His son ! 

Years agone, a younger member of the Thornton 
family had suffered himself, through the influence of 
evil companions, to be drawn into the commission of 
a forgery to a heavy amount, to escape the conse- 
quences of which he fled the Union; was supposed 
to have sailed under an assumed name to England, 
but, having succeeded in circulating this report, took 
his way to the West, and finally reached the locality 
in which we have found him, and whither, strangely 
enough, his father had resorted, to get rid of the 
odium attached by this action to the family name. 

A short time after this, Edward Hueson, in reward 
for his services, received an incontestible right to pro- 
tect Ida Thornton. By the Colonel’s consent they 
were married. 

As for Kit Carson, he has not yet forgotten the 
trouble it cost him to teach “Prairie Wolf” the 
lesson he had promised him, in regard to other peo- 
ples’ property. 











THE MISSION 


WaATER-GRUEL, without salt, can be no more insipid, 

weak, and nauseating, than the mass of trash which 
has deluged our suffering land, for the !ast few years, 
in the form of cheap literature. To have sought to 
breast or turn back the tide of puerilities that swept 
in endless weakness through its appropriate channels, 
would have been a Sysiphean task, both in toil and re- 
sult. The myriads of sentimental novellettes, “Ameri- 
ean Tales,” “Stories of Real Life,’”—ludicrous, gro- 
tesque abortions that they were—which those never- 
wearied accoucheurs, the steam-presses, brought forth 
from the feculent brain of the hydra of our literary 
freedom, defy even ideal computation. We might 
as well attempt to count the fibres of all the fungi in 
the dismal swamp. 

Yet they all had their uses ; and, thank Heaven we 
do, most heartily, that they had their day, and that, 
with all their bathos, balderdash, and bad grammar, 
they were devoured and digested by the good-natured 
public. And for this sufficient reason are we rejoiced 
—that they were pulse-feelers—appetite-sharpeners 
—the soup meagre, and thin, and water-gruel-like 
though it was, that gave a relish and longing for the 
more substantial fare of the banquet. 

We thank the thrifty tactitions of ladies’ magazines, 
who offered yearly rewards for “prize tales,’—we 
are hugely beholden to the ambitious proprietors of 
Boston mammoth papers, with their hosts of literary 
cobblers and draymen, poetic apothecaries and so- 
phomores,—yea, we do even salute most reverentially 
the makers of almanacs, and pamphlets, and pictorial 
Brother Jonathans ;—for they had their mission. 

The soil of popular mind lay fallow. There wasno 
lack of every requisite nourishing quality—there were 
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surface was unpenetrated ; for we are essentially a 
thinking people, and are metaphysicians at heart, 
curious in everything that is strange to our precon- 
ceived notions. The ploughboy on the Green Moun- 
tains, the dull clodhopper of the middle States, and 
the half-wild denizen of the Western prairie, have in 
them deeply inherent the germ of far-reaching, close- 
ly-penetratiny, clairvoyant intellect, which the future 
shall either develope or obscure. 

The ploughboy, the clodhopper, the hunter, are men 
of sound practical sense. They know what Nature 
and their mothers have taught them, and turn to the 
best use in their power, perhaps, the limited educa- 
tional advantages that have been afforded them. But 
there is a notable higher destiny for the great Ameri- 
can popular intellect. Our way is marked out as the 
pioneers of universal thought ; and the rudest com- 
pounds must be moulded in the mighty mind of our 
country’s future. The rough diamond will be polished 
hereafter, but it must first be washed. 

Throw upon the lanced eyes of him who was blind 
the sudden brightness of a Drummond light, and it 
will dazzle him back into endless darkness. And flash 
at once upon the unprepared mental vision of the 
mass, the overpowering light of an intellectual noon, 
and they will shrink back, startled and bewildered, 
into deeper ignorance. Gradation in mind, as in 
matter, must work out its own sure and beautiful 
results. 

Therefore we hailed the advent of cheap literature 
as a precursor of our literary sunrise—as the grey 
dawning of a new mental era. Therefore we will 
tolerate the small farthing-candle lights of those mi- 
serable mock-authors who have had the popular maw 





moisture and richness, and hidden verdure, though the 
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to feed for the last half-dozen years. Therefore we 
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will not despise the weak, imperfect, unnatural masses 
of lamp-black and rags which have drugged the 
American literary market. For all this we are even 
thankful ; because the books thus formed were read— 
and, that they were read, is a great good effected in 
the march of intellect. 

They were attractive, with all their ultra-romantic 
scenes and heroes—their extravagant views of life— 
their puerile philosophy, and maudlin morality. They 
were attractive, and they therefore penetrated where 
the circulating library never had access: they filled 
the vacuum of idleness, and implanted a taste for 
reading in minds which before had none. In effect, 
they were just such books as the great mass could 
comprehend ; and, however ripened intellects might 
sneer at their puerility, they effected what ripened in- 
tellects could not have achieved with the most bril- 
liant and laboured disqiisitions. They were like the 
rude pan-pipe in the lips of the savage, more appre- 
ciated by him than the notes of a Malibran. 

And thus, generating and fostering a taste for liter- 
ature, rude as it was, they penetrated the crust of the 
rich soil of dormant mind. ‘Those who read once the 
firstlings of the novellette writers, beheld an unwonted 
path laid open to their mental eyes. Feeble glim- 
merings of the far-off radiant shores of an inte!lectual 
new world greeted their gaze, and the metaphysical 
promptings within them urged them on to further 
explorations. 

The supply fell short of the demand. The editions 
of some of these trashy works were unprecedentedly 
immense. Thirty, forty, sixty thousand, were the 
various averages. ‘These were scattered farand wide, 
in pamphlet form, and at the lowest prices. Steam- 
presses and paper-mills worked day and night, and 
still there was no end to the demand. 

Mediocre novel-writers, news-scribblers, pettifog- 
gers—all who could nib a pen—then set to work vi- 
gorously, and nommes des plumes flourished most 
mysteriously in every quarter. ‘There was a perfect 
harvest for enterprising and peripatetic book-mer- 
chants. . 

But at length the demand slackened—the trash 
could scarcely be forced; and the thousand writers 
who worked for nothing, lay upon their oars. The 
enterprising novellette publishers looked abroad for 
what they plainly saw was wanted—etter reading. 
The popular mind had expanded, and the A B C 
sentimental fictions must give place to others of a 
higher tone. 

The publishers looked around, and they caught 
sight of the wild, unnatural, libertine works of the 
prurient French school. 
writers were laid upon the shelf, and translators, 
good, bad, and indifferent, stepped into their shoes. 
Again paper-mills, steam-presses, and steel pens, were 
set to work with renewed vigour. Dumas, De Kock, 
and a hundred others, whose very brains ran to seed 
with their rank growth, were vomited forth ubiquitously 
in all parts of our land. The distorted, unreal, gro- 
tesquely-horrible creations of perverted French taste, 
became as familiar as Robinson Crusoe. Details of 
unnatural crime, looseness and vice, specious sophis- 
try, garbled morality, and open infidelity, were scat- 
tered, broadcast, through the length and breadth of 
the reading community. It was all cheap—cheap 


and accessible, and it was bought, read, and had its 
influence. 





Then, the native trash- | 
in fostering, with their caudle and pap, the infant 
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| But, blessed be the healthy action of the unseen 
| power that directs al] things—these works had’ their 
| day, and their popularity decreased like that of their 
puerile predecessors. ‘True, the most enterprising, 
‘intelligent, moral publishers of the land had dipped, 
‘ay! plunged, into the speculation, and lent their influ- 
/ence to the circulation of profanity and obscenity. 
|True, popular and domestic virtue were tainted, 


| sometimes poisoned, by the inculcation of the horrible 


teachings with which these things were fraught. But, 
they had their day. 

And wisdom was at work, even in this. Ay! though 
the “ dragon-teeth ” were strown thickly into the rich 
soil of our national mind, they bore not dragon-fruit. 
Armed men, as in the old mythus, sprang up from 
their fructifieation, armed warriors of the mind, to do 
battle for their country’s intellect. 

The popularity of the bad translations of bad French 
books, it: is true, incited the half-reasoning, meagre 
trash-writets of the day to essay their paltry imitations. 
Mysteries and moonshine a la Francaise, wete at- 
tempted again and again—but failed. The reading 
public, palled by native frivolity, sickened and satiat- 
ed by foreign diablerie, desired at length home-pro- 
ductions of an American school of vigour and beauty. 
And, with the demand, came the first fruit offerings 
of young native intellect. The dragon-teeth-armed 
men begin now to show themselves. 

We hail their advent—ay, though the shadow of 
unhealthy models, the stains of corrupt teachings, 
obscure in some degree the brightness of their armour ; 
though, in some points of their harness they mistake 
the filagree ornaments for rivets of defence—though 
they place on their crests foreign raw-heads and. cross- 
bones,—still we hail them; for they are of native 
vigorous growth, with the rim of genius on their 
bold front. We hail original thought, though it eome 
in ultra-natural dietion. 

So the meretrieious tinselled tales of sentiment, and 
the wishy-washy novellettes, and the blue-light ro- 
mances, have had their day, and are no more. Nei- 
ther the Frenchmen nor their imitators, neither Ingra- 
ham nor his adjutors, are classics, thanks be to 
Anglo-American good sense! They were needed— 
they served their purpose—and their memory, we 
trust, will descend to the tomb of the Capulets. And 
now the public mind, awakening to true tastes, calls 
for better food, and it will be fed, take our word for 
it. The babes had milk, and the strong men must 
now have sustaining meat. 

So let us thank even those we condemn, the scrib- 
bling tribe, who were pioneersin the work. Let us be 
merciful to them, inasmuch as they were instrumental 


literary taste of the great mass, and preparing it for 
the appreciation of better food. 

And now, happily, we can look forward to a new 
and glorious era of mental progress. We put no faith 
in newspaper puffs, we abominate hebdomedal praise, 
and despise the fiat of an editorial wiseacre, as much 
as we abhor salivation by mercury. Therefore, we 
cast, with a most supercilious contempt, beneath our 
feet, all the laudations or censures of the pen-feathered 
tribe. We recognise one Areopagus, and one only— 
and that is, a well-directed popular congress. No 
matter how literary pretenders may be hoisted by 
friends or admirers—though they may sway and give 





laws for a time to their imitators, their fall is inevita- 

















ble : literary eharlatanism can never stand the test | 
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Already we are looked to from our old trans-Atlantic 


of public analysis. Bad books, weak books, dull books, | masters for proofs of our genius, and, ere long. we shall 


may be read, but they can never become popular. jcreate no astonishment by our productions. 


The 


The elements of their destruction are within them, grandest conceptions, the sublimest creations, will soon 


and the fame of their authors is a thin mist. 


be expected from us. And this, because the mind of 


But, in the years to come, we shall have a new the mass will have become schooled and refined into 
that state which calls for and commands great efforts, 
and rewards them with their merited success. 


X. L. O. 


regime of literature. 
thank heaven! and we may depend upen a national 
harvest from the seeds which are now germinating. 


The signs are all around us, | 








A LEGEND OF 


THERE are a great many credulous people in the 
world, and a good many of an entirely different turn 
of mind—and as it is always pleasant and pleasing 
for a story-teller to be on as good terms as possible | 
with those who, by chance or by any other way, form 
his acquaintance, the writer of this, with the ambitious 
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hope of holding a small place in the esteem of both 
parties, has spent considerable time, not to mention | 
anything about a small outlay of patience, in endeay- 
ouring to ascertain the correctness of the incidents | 
mentioned, and feels quite happy in stating that his | 
exertions have heen crowned with the highest success. | 

There are a good many old people who do not 
believe in ghosts, and there are a good many young 
people who do; yet there are very few living at the 
present time who have not, at various periods of their 
terrestrial sojourn, broached the subject of their ex- 
istence to certain unruly members of the rising gen- 
eration, and by certain and unmistakeable allusions to 
“ old shoes” and “ dark rooms,” brought the refractory 
juveniles to a sense of their feebleness and of the posi- 
tive impropriety of their behaving “so naughty.” 

For our own part, we must honestly acknowledge 
that in our “ bib and tucker days,” we once and a 
while, probably oftener, bade desperate defiance to the 
laws of good behaviour, generally expected to be 
familiar with small children by those of a “larger 
growth,” and in return for our youthful exuberance 
were as frequently treated with visions of tall person- 
ages decorated with extremely long white gowns, of 
@ very picturesque description, and well calculated to 
create nervous sensations in the region of our intel- 
lectual faculties. These “ walking shadows” were 
oftentimes ushered in by a mysterious rattling of 
stair rods and sundry wild shrieks to render their ap- 
pearance more impressive, and convey a better idea of 
their importance to those who were least desirous of 
cherishing their acquaintance. 

To say that these mysterious visions ever made us 
better than what we were originally intended, we can 
not certainly and keep truth on our side—but this 
we can and do say, with some degree of assurance, that 
their “ familiarity bred contempt,” and also created in 
our mind a desire to discover the manner in which 
they, as spiritual individuals, existed, while paying such 
uncommon long visits to the good people of this 
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mundane sphere ; for it is an indisputable fact that 
some of those gentlemen ghosts had funny tricks of 
“ doing for themselves,” in the way of lodging and 
eating, which the initiated, even as late as the present 
period, have not found out. As the aforesaid desire 
increased, we felt more and more like having our 
mind set at rest in regard to the matter. Fortune, 
however, at last favoured us with a golden opportu- 
nity of satisfying our youthful longings, and we had 
the indescribable pleasure of making a discovery 
which some how or other convinced us that one ghost, 
in particular, was a most unmitigated humbug, let the 
rest be what they may. We discovered, on peeping 
surreptitiously through the key-hole of the apartment 
which his ghostship occupied, that in his endeavour to 
personate the character, for which he was by nature 
never intended, that he had actually purloined from 
the bed one of its whitest sheets, and that his feet 
were encased in a pair of boots manufactured by the 
village shoemaker, whose workmanship at that time 
was more remarkable for its solidity than beauty. 
We afterwards found out that he not only did what 
most other people were in the habit of doing, but 
that he did what a good many other people did not 
—that is, being possessed of a genial flow of spirits, 
he would oftentimes get exhilarated, we will not 
say drunk, for we have become so fashionable now- 
a-days that that word is rendered altogether obso- 
lete. Well, “that same” ghost was a good honest 
fellow, and, like Yoric, was one of “infinite jest,” 
and would “often set the table on a roar.” But 
the potent poison was too much for him; it killed 
him at last, and his ashes now rest in the village 
church-yard of which we are about to speak. 

East Chester is a beautiful and picturesque little 
place, pleasantly situated about sixteen miles from 
the city of New York. In the time of the Revolution, 
it sent forth a good many strong arms and stout hearts 
to do battle for the country, and was the scene of 
many a brilliant exploit and daring achievement. 
T'was here that lived and died some of those who 
calmly looked forward, amidst the darkest storms, for 
good for those whose cause was blessed of God. In 
this little village we behold Washington in the darkest 
hour of the American Revolution, firmly trusting in 
an over-ruling Providence, and calling on those 
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around him to exercise the same faith, and to fight 
the good fight, and fight it bravely. | 
To us it has many pleasant associations, for with it 
is linked some of the happiest and brightest ‘hours 
passed in boyhood’s day. ‘The old school house and 
the mill, the village church and the grave-yard 
hard by, all rise before us as we write, and bring 
with them the old associations of other days, when 
the future was painted in our imagination with 
all the lovely hues of the rainbow, and when nought 
that was selfish or debasing had stolen in upon our 
feelings. ‘There was a little brooklet that ran through 
the green meadow by the old church-yard, and many 
a day, after being tired and weary in pursuing the 
bright-eyed trout along the stream, have we crossed 
over and watched the old sexton at his work among 
the graves. At such times he would beguile us with 
some pleasant story of the olden time, for grave mak- 
ing to him was not as to those who locked on, but 
rather as a business which he expected to go at regu- 
larly every morning, and finish at a certain hour at 
night. And yet his work among the graves, instead 
of making him cross and crabbed and gloomy, had a 
contrary effect, and when either at work or at leisure, 
he was always one of the most jovial and light-heart- 
ed old men we ever knew. His ruling passion, it 
might be said, was grave digging, for he would rather 
work than play, and would always go about it with 
such a hearty will, that one would almost fancy that 
he would as leave pick out his best friends and make 
their graves, as quickly as he would those of others. 
But whatever he seemed outwardly, he had a big 
heart throbbing in his bosom, a heart that did not 
throb for one alone, but all, and was as light and happy 
at the “worst of times” as at the best. 

One cold afternoon in December, some years ago— 
we recollect it well—as the old sexton and ourself 
were entering the porch of the church, we heard a 
strange noise, as if of some one moaning among the 
graves ; presently it grew nearer and nearer, and in- 
stead of lamenting was full of deep, strong melody, 
that sounded like the chaunting of the church choir. 
Then it rose up higher and higher, until it died away 
in soft sweet whispers, as if its melody had been ex- 
hausted. 

One, TWo, THREE, pealed forth the bell, but yet no 
human power was nigh. 

The old sexton turned round, and as he did so, 
there was something strange and solemn in the ex- 
pression of his face. 

“You heard it, did you not?” said he, speaking 
for the first time. A nod of the head, with a mys- 
terious look, was the reply he received, for, to tell the 
truth, if you had been by, dear reader, you would have 
noticed some very peculiar workings about our physiog- 
nomy—not that we were afraid at all—no, no, not a 
bit of it, but we felt quite strange and sentimental. 

“Tis the anniversary,’ he continued; “how 
strange that I did not think of it before. Yes, ’tis 
the anniversary,” and he paused and bowed his head. 

“The anniversary of what?’ we inquired, our 
bump of curiosity getting somewhat excited. 

“Tis a long story,” he said, “and this is not the 
time or place for you to hear it. Those two un- 
marked graves you see by yonder vault, now almost 
level with the ground, have something to do with it; 
and, if you please, you may go home with me and I 
will tell it you.” 
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Now, whether we had sufficient curiosity to hear 
the sexton’s story will be shown, but to tell the truth, 
and be candid and above-board about the matter, we 
will own up to having one other motive for accepting 
his polite invitation, which was for the purpose of 
seeing his black-eyed little niece, for whom we had 
at that time a tender, very tender regard. And who 
will blame us for it? Not you, we are pretty positive, for 
there are but few at that age who do not have the 
same sensation, and if we are not greatly mistaken 
there are some older heads in our circle of acquain- 
ance who have not yet learned better. 

The soft light of the setting sun had fellen on the 
earth, and the roaring wind had for a time died away. 
The old sexton left the church-yard with a firm step, 
and his eye seemed to lighten up as he thought of his 
snug fireside, and the good cheer that awaited him on 
his arrival home. We walked down the little knoll 
leading from the church gate, and were in a second 
on the bridge which crosses the road a short distance 
below. We passed but few people on our journey, 
but all of them had a friendly “ how do you do?” for 
the old sexton, and even the dogs at the different 
gates gave him welcome, for starting off at first with 
vigorous barks as they heard footsteps approaching, 
they would, on leaping the wall, greet him with fa- 
miliar wagging of tails and:sundry other demonstra- 
tions of esteem in general vogue with the canine 
race, all of which can be better understood than de- 
scribed. Here and there a light shone brightly 
through the window, and you might discover, with 
but slight exertion, a happy group of children seated 
around a blazing fire of wood, the sparks flying out 
as if they too would like to join in the merriment. 
But many of the hearts that throbbed so gaily then 
have ceased to beat, and the eyes that beamed so 
brightly have hid their lustre in the grave. The old 
sexton has “‘ gathered them in,” and they now “ sleep 
the sleep which knows no waking.” 

There was a light step heard within the sexton’s 
cottage as he knocked at the door, and there was a 
bright face beaming with smiles that welcomed him 
as he entered. Just then something beneath our waist- 
coat, we will not say what it was, gave two or three 
uncommon strong throbs, and at the same time we 
felt a strange burning in our face which we did our 
best to suppress, and, by the greatest exertion, suc~ 
ceeded. Fanny was all light, all joy, all smiles, while 
we felt most wofully nonsensical, and fully illustrated 
our feelings by our looks. Oh! that was a sly rogue, 
that Fanny ; and, though it is some years since we 
have met, we will wager one of our largest posses- 
sions that she has broken many a poor fellow’s heart 
ere this! 

A nice tidy little lady was the sexton’s wife, in her 
tastefully trimmed cap and her gold specs. She was the 
very personification of comfort, and seemed to spend 
all her time to make her husband happy. There was 
a large brass warming-pan hanging back of the door 
—that looked like comfort, surely. ‘Then there were 
sundry little articles hard by, which none but old peo- 
pie who enjoy themselves, have; and last, though 
not least, there was quite a venerable looking pipe, 
with a very long stem, on her work-stand, and beside 
which reposed a paper of the “choicest” tobacco, 
brought forward expressly and in readiness for the 
old gentleman after supper. 








The supper! Ha! ha! what a supper to wait on 
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a good appetite! There were short cakes, though 
rather long in the baking; spare-ribs freshly cut from 
some unfortunate member of porkdom, and which 


were not spared ; pickled salmon, and fried potatoes, | 


with a few that Fanny, for her own individual appe- 
tite, had thought proper to bake. 

It was a pleasant thing to see the old sexton, with 
his smiling countenance, seated between his wife and 
Fanny, now making a demonstration on the spare- 
ribs, and then punishing the short cake in a manner 
extremely terrific. Then the joyous laugh of the lit- 
tle black-eyed beauty at some witticism perpetrated 
by the old man; and then, shall we mention it, the 
strange confusion of eight feet under the table, when 
two, smaller than the rest, would, as if compelled by 
magic, come together gently at the toes,—sometimes 
getting lost in the confusion, but always finding out 
the right harbour in the end. 

Supper over, the table was cleared, and the dishes 
nicely washed and put away. Everything being 
ready, the old gentleman smiled good-humouredly as 
he drew his chair closer to the fire, lighted his pipe, 
and produced a very mystericus looking MSS., which, 
to judge by the chirography, certainly bore the marks 
of genius, to say the least. As it afterwards came in 
our possession, we have taken the liberty of calling it 


THE OLD SEXTON’S STORY ABOUT THE WHISPERING BELL. 


“In the time of the Revolution,’ commenced the 
old man, “ the people about this neighbourhood and 
surrounding country were greatly annoyed by the 
British and Hessians. ‘Their property was destroyed ; 
their houses plundered, and everything was done that 
could be done to make them uncomfortable. The 
language of the British was as insulting to females 
as males, and they oftentimes committed acts which 
makes humanity shudder at the bare recital. Some- 
times, when they were out of provisions, they would 
visit a house and take from it all they could lay 
their hands upon, not so much as leaving a crumb 
of bread behind. All farming utensils were stolen, 
and everything useful was either taken away or des- 
troyed on the spot. To avoid, as far as possible, 
these annoyances, the people had to bury their money, 
and all else worth preserving. ‘There are but few 
living now, surrounded by luxuries and comforts from 
every clime, that think at what a price their present 
happiness was purchased, and of those noble spirits 
who so gallantly and bravely fought for the indepen- 
dence of their country. No,no: the world is changing 
every day, and it seems to me that the good old feel- 
ings that flowed in the noble tide of human sympathy 
are fast ebbing away. 

“One time, learning that a party of British and 
Hessians were about to pay them a visit, the Ameri- 
cans took the bell which: hangs in the Episcopal 
church, and filling it with money and other valuables, 
buried it under an apple tree in the orchard* of . 
Among those concerned in secreting it were two bro- 
thers, who lived in the village, and who went by the 
name of Wilson. At one time they were thought a 
great deal of by those who knew them, and were 
ofien entrusted with secrets which, if they so felt dis- 
posed, might turn greatly to their own individual 


* At that time the farm was owned by a gentleman by the 
name of Vincent. His son was shot down under a black walnut 
tree, which is now standing, for refusing to shoe a British officer’s 
horse. The place is at present owned by a relative of the writer. 
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| benefit, for they were quite poor, and lived mainly by 
the little jobs which they got to do about the neigh- 
bourhood. 
“The eldest, whose name, I believe, was Henry 
| had a wife and one child—a little girl some three or 
four years of age. They had been married quite 
| young, and his wife was of a sickly and delicate con- 
‘stitution, and what occasioned her ill-health more 
| than anything else, I think, was the manner in which 
her husband oftentimes conducted himself; for he 
| had a passion for strong drink, a burning, awful thirst 
for rum, which would often make him act more like 
a madman than a human being possessed of reason 
and reflection. He would, at times, go for weeks 
without tasting a drop, but soon after the fit would 
seize him again, and he would spend as long a time 
| in indulging his beastly appetite for the intoxicating 
cup. He could not, if he had tried, done more to 
break her heart. Yet for all, for any unkind thing 
that he did, she, true woman-like, freely forgave him. 
hoping that he would soon see the error of his way, 
and mark out a new path for the future. But her 
bright anticipations were scarcely created before they 
were dashed to the ground; still she hoped on, 
dreamed on, ever trusting, and ever willing to forgive 
To tell all that woman suffered, and so patiently and 
so meekly withal, would bring tears to the eyes of the 
most obdurate scoundrel. Days and weeks, and 
months, and years, of privation and misery seemed 
nothing, if she could only ween him back to the path 
of rectitude. 

* His brother, in respect to drinking, was as differ- 
ent as could well be, for he detested the conduct of 
Henry, if possible, more than any one else ; and he 
was not at all backward in speaking to him, and 
giving him his opinion on the subject. This created 
a dislike for him in the bosom of Henry, who had 
been frequently heard to swear, that if ever he crossed 
his path it should cost him his life. No one thought 
anything about his threats, but looked upon them only 
as the idle ravings of a drunken man. 





“ By some singular coincidence they had both re- 
solved to dig up the bell, on the same night, and at 
the same time, when discovery would be the Seast 
possible. The night before they contemplated carry- 
ing their designs into execution, Henry had. com- 
menced one of his fits of drunkenness, and on com- 
ing home, he, in a moment of forgetfulness, told his 
wife what he was going to do on the following even- 
ing, and likewise of his intention of quitting the coun- 
try if successful in recovering the buried treasure. He 
had arrived at that point which roused in his mind the 
worst passions of his animal nature, and made him 
think that all mankind was his common enemy, and 
that he, in justice to himself, must have revenge, not 
on one, but all—in fact, the free use of ardent spirits 
had wrecked his mind completely. His wife threw 
herself upon her knees and besought the Almighty 
Being to lead him back from his evil ways, and guide 
his stepsaright. But her prayers and words seemed to 
have but little effect upon her husband—for the more 
she entreated the worse he became—and even went so 
far as to tell her that if she did not desist from her 
entreaties, that she should not live to see the morrow 
dawning. It was a piteous spectacle to behold that 
woman, still so young and beautiful, on» her knees, 





beseeching him te cast aside for ever the awful poison 
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The night, as I said, was very cold, and it would seer 
death and degradation. that the nearer he got to the treasure the more fa- 
«“*For God’s sake, for my sake, for our child’s | miliar he became with the black bottle, until at last 
sake, Henry, she cried, ‘dash aside the accursed | he swallowed every drop of its freindship, and then 
wine cup, and be yourself once more. ‘T'here is for- | dashed it away from him with a curse. The earth 
giveness even for the worst; you can, you will, you | had all been removed from the bell, and for a moment 
must repent ; de not, do not hold back any longer!’ | he seated himself upon it to rest. The liquor he had 
Not a murmur escaped his lips as she spoke, but he | drank, seemed to have taken but little effect upon him, 
sat before the fire with his head bent down, as if he | and he rested after the fatigue with considerable re- 
dared not look her in the face—her he had so deeply | lish. But his composure was soon to be disturbed, 
wronged. | for on looking across the meadow towards the old 
“*Speak to me~-only a word, Henry ; tell me | barn which stood there then, he fancied he saw a 
that you love me now as you did in other days. Do | light coming toward him. He could not be mistak- 
not look so cast down and dejected ; I am still your | en, butcleared his eyes and looked again—yes, he was 
loving wife, your own true Mary " right, and it approached nearer and nearer every mo- 
«Stop this at once!’ he exclaimed, rising to his| ment. What was to be done? It was too late to 
feet, and dashing the chair on which he was seated | think of covering up the bell again, and to run and 
to the floor with all his strength, ‘ stop this woman’s | jeave it—no, no, it had cost him to much labor to do 
talk at once, or, by all the fiends in hell, the life blood | that. He extinguished his light and made sundry 
shall not flow through your veins a moment longer! | preparations for the reception of his visitor, whoever he 
{ have sworn, and call God to witness, that for all the | might be. A footstep came nearer and nearer, and 
injuries I have received I will have revenge—that | in a few moments it was very evident that the 
from this time forth, to the last moment of my life, | stranger was coming to the apple tree. He ap- 
I shall devote my whole energies to the one object— | proached it, and as he reached the ground, Wilson 
it shall be terrible, undying, and unextinguishable!’ | darted behind another tree near at hand. 

“ It was plain to see upon that woman’s altered face “¢«Ha! ha! then Iam not wrong after all,’ mut- 
that the last blow had been given to break her heart. | tered the stranger, surveying the work before him ; ‘I 
No tear or sound escaped her—she stood there trans- | would have sworn that I saw a light—the villians, 
fixed almost to the floor, a perfect picture of despair. | who ever they may be, have ran off without daring 
Those who coldly talk of woman’s love, how little do | to touch a thing. What cowards some folks are, and 
they know of her patient and gentle nature ! to run away too from a treasure like this, when pov- 

“That night she died of a broken heart. Her ex- | erty is so very unpopular with the world. Ha! ha! 
istence had been a brief and joyless one, lingering | its quite funny. I would have given a guinea to have 
on without pain until her life blood ebbed slowly | seen what queer looking fellows they were.” 
away.” “<«Then behold one of them!’ shouted Wilson, 

The old man brushed a tear from his cheek as he | springing forward and grasping the stranger fiercely 
read. by the wrist. ‘Iam the only one of those fellows 

** Beneath a plain grave stone in a lonely corner of | you would like to see—now look at me well and see 
the yard repose the bones of mother and child. They | what you can make by the, interview. Look well, I 
died when life was in its spring time, but not before | say, for my features are not always the same, and 
the world’s cold breath had frozen their fresh young | you may not perhaps recollect me !” 
hearts; but they are in Heaven now—-in Heaven! “Great God! exclaimed the stranger, recoiling— 

* * * * * - * oA ‘ Harry p 

It was a dark, cold night, the one following the death | Wijson smiled and was silent. 

of Wilson’s wife. He had been drinking almost the | «« Harry? said the stranger wildly,‘do you not 

whole time since, and he started forth at twelve | know me—speak. Do you not know me? You look 

o’clock, to search for the treasure a crazed and des- | pale and tremble—I am no enemy, speak to me? 

perate man. It seemed that the fiend himself had}... Enemy or not, you die—die on this spot and by 

frightened away the better part of his good nature and ; Saige Bile AR 

; ; my hand. Your time hascome. I’ve sworn it! 

taken possession of the citedal of his soul. There ms ; ; 

was a demoniae glitter in the flashes of his dark eyes, _“‘ With that he seized him by the throat—they 

and they almost seemed to be starting from their clinched and fell. For a time the struggle was des- 
perate, but the voice of the stranger grew fainter and 


sockets. His face had grown old that very night, | P® po ; 
but not with the hand of time. About his whole ap- fainter, until it wholly ceased. His brother had kept 
his oath, and he was dead. 


pearance there was something truly startling and ter- 
rible, a something which would create feelings of re- | |“ He was found near the bell next morning, and by 
pugnance in the mind of any one who saw him. some kind friends buried in the village church-yard. 

“ By the dim light of an old lantern he found his | There was but one bag of gold missing. Young 
way to the meadow, and afier searching about for a | Wilson, at the time of his death, was engaged, to be 
little time he at last discovered the apple tree under | married to a young lady residing in the neighbourhood 
which the bell containing the treasure was buried. It | She did not long survive him, however, and those two 
was about three feet from the surface of the ground, | graves I showed you to-day were their’s. Harry 
and about two from the body of the tree on the right. | Wilson was never heard of after, but ever since the 
He had armed himself with a pickaxe and spade, | bell was placed in the old church tower, it has, on the 
and after taking a good drink of the brandy which he | anniversary of the murder, been heard to strike Ong, 
had in a small black bottle, he commenced his work, | Two, Tree, and strange sounds have also been 
and was soon agreeably astonished to find that by | heard by those who have been near it at those times. 
the sounding of the crowbar he had reached the bell. | “ Many years have passed by since that night, but 


which was carrying him with slow, sure steps to 









































still it is well remembered by many inhabitants. 
have been sexton here, man and boy, for over fifty 


years, and mot an anniversary has pe-sed without | 


the strange noises from the bell.” 


When the old gentleman had finished his story, | 


the gold spectacles of his “better half,” were quietly 
edging 


CROSSING T 


policy had involved all Asia, from Seinde to Syria, 
in war and anarchy, a young Englishman of family 
and fortune, named Sidney, remained at Cairo in 
spring after all his countrymen ‘had departed for 
Alexandria in order to avoid the Khamseen winds. 
The month of April was well advanced in all its heat ; 
and it disputes with May the opprobrium of being 
the most detestable month of the year from Rosetta 
to Dongola. ‘The society of Misr the Kaherah (vic- 
torious) offered no resources beyond the shabby | 
coffee-houses and the apparitions of Indian travellers. 
But at that time only a few Griffins and Nabobs were 


Crossing the Desert. 
I, 


themselves toward the extreme tip of her | 
nose, and Fanny, dear soul, had fallen into a very | 


Several years ago, just before the Palmerstonian | pale face and a squeaking voice ; the other was a stou! 





occasionally seen. There was nothing to resemble 
the hordes which now pass through Cairo in their bi- | 
monthly emigrations, like flights of locusts devouring | 
every thing that comes in their way, from the bread on | 
the table-d’héte at the Hotel d’Orient to the oranges | 
and melons piled up like ammunitien at the side of the | 
streets. Now, indeed, it may truly be said of these | 
locusts, as it was of the plague of old. “ Very griev- 
ous are they. Before them there were no such locusts 
as they ; neither after them shall be such.” 

Mr. Sidney, in order to escape from the habitual 
desolation of the Esbekieh, and avoid witnessing the 
fearful voracity of his countrymen, passed a good 
deal of his time in a coffee-house in the Mouski. | 
His apology to himseif for this idle and unprofitable 
life was his wish to improve his knowledge of collo- 
quial Arabic. His studies in Arabic literature had 
been pursued with some industry and profit during the 
winter, under the guidance of Sheikh Ismael el Feel 
or the Elephant, so called from his rotundity of car- 
cass and protuberance of proboscis.. The love of 
French brandy displayed by this learned Theban had | 
induced the European consuls to regard him as an 
oracle of Mohammedan law, and a striking proof of the 
progress of civilization m the East. The Elephant re- 
paid their esteem by unbounded afiection for their 
purses and an immeasurable contempt for their persons. 
Sidney, however, had lost the friendship of the literary 
Elephant ; for the learned Sheik, supposing that he was 
about to quit Cairo with the rest of his countrymen, 
had thought fit to absent himself, taking away as a 
keepsake a splendid new oriental dress just sent home 
from the tailor. 

One day as Sidney was musing on the feasibility of 
crossing the desert at this unfavourable season, in 
order to spend his Easter at Jerusalem, two strangers 
entered the coffee-house in which he wasseated. As 
no Indian mail was expected, he could not help ex- 
amining them with some attention. One was a little 


man, not of a very prepossessing appearance, with a 
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comfortable slumber. We thanked him for his kind- 


ness, and started for home with fearful expectations 
of getting a “ blowing up” for keeping such bad hours. 
We succeeded in reaching our bed in safety, however, 
and were in a short time dreaming of belles in gene- 
ral, and the Wuisrerine Bex of the old sexton in 
particular. 

New York, March Ist, 1848. 









HE DESERT, 


Scotsman, at least six feet two inches in height of body, 
and who, before he had swallowed a cup of coffee and 
smoked a single sheesheh, indicated that he was of a 
corresponding height of mind, by reminding his coms 
panion that he was a literary man. ‘The strangers, 
after throwing a scrutinising glance at the inmates of 
the room, centinued their conversation in English. 
The pale-faced man spoke as a foreigner, though 


almost as correctly as a native, and with a fluency 


perfectly marvellous. The tall Scotsman seemed not 
quite satisfied with the degree of familiarity he as- 
sumed even in a Caireen coffee-house. 

“Well, Mr. Lascelles Hamilton, it is very true [ 
am going to Jerusalem, and so is Mr. Ringlady ; but 
I thought you said you intended to go to Mecca, 
when you joined us at Alexandria in hiring a boat to 
Cairo.” 

“My dear Campbell,” (here Mr. Campbell gave a 
winee, which showed that he was very ungrateful for 
the endearment,)“ I can’t go to Mecca for three 
months yet; my Arabic won’t have the pure accent 
of the Hedjas in a shorter space of time. I mean, 
therefore, to go round by Jerusalem, join the tribes be- 
yond the Dead Sea, and work my way by land.” 

This was enough for Sidney. He determined to 
join the party; and was moving out of the coffee- 
house to take his measure for that purpose, when 
Aali Bey—a young Osmanlee dandy, who had passed 
a few months at Leghorn to study European diplo- 
macy—made him a sign that he wished to speak in 
private. Aali’s story had se long a preface, and was 
so crammed with flattery and oriental compliments, 
that Sidney became soon satisfied it would terminate 
in an attempt to borrow money, if not in robbery and 
murder. He was nevertheless mistaken ; for Aali, 
after many vain endeavours to shorten his preface, ai 
last stated his real busines. It proved deserving of a 
long-winded introduction, and amounted to a propo- 
sition to Sidney to assist in affording Aali an oppor- 
tunity of carrying off his bride, the daughter of the 
celebrated Sheikh Salem Abou Rasheed, from Cairo 
to Syria. Sheikh Salem was a man of greatinfluence 
at Nablous; and he had been detained by Moham- 
med Aali as a kind of hostage with all his family, as 
he was returning from the pilgrimage to Mecca by the 
easy route of Cosseir and the, Nile. 

The affair seemed too serious even for the thought- 
less Sidney to engage in without some consideration ; 
and he attempted to persuade Aali that his escape 
was impossible, and that he had better live content- 
edly with his bride at Cairo, more particularly as it 
was a very bad season for a lady to think of crossing 
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the desert. Aali, however, informed him, that he | 
was not married, nor indeed likely to be, unless the | 
marriage took piace at Gaza ; for Sheikh Salem had | 
offered him his daughter Fatmeh, on the condition of | 
escorting her and her mother to Gaza, where the | 
marriage would take place in the presence of the | 
Sheikh of Hebron, and other reiations of the family. | 
Aali conjured Sidney by every saint, Mussulman 
and Christian, to aid him in his enterprise, which 
would raise him to the rank of a chief in Syria. As | 
it appeared that Sheikh Salem had really put some | 
supply of cash at the disposal of the young spendthrift, | 
and Sidney knew well with what difficulty an Ori- | 
ental parts with the smallest conceivable fraction 
of coin, even to men more prudent than Aali, he now 
deemed it necessary to let the young Osmanlee know 
what he had just heard concerning the movements of 
an English party. dt was arranged that Sidney 
should learn all that he could about the new travellers, 
and inform Aali in an evening walk in the Esbekieh. 

Sidney, on finding the travellers resided at the 
Hotel d@’ Orient, joined the table-d’héte that day. The 
party consisted of four persons: Sidney ; the pale-faced, 
squeaking-voiced, Mr. Lascelles Hamilton ; the tall 
Caledonian, Mr. Campbell; and @ gentleman with a 
mellifluous voice, and an air which said, Look at me 
and listen. This gentleman was Mr. Ringlady—the 
celebrated Mr. Ringlady, a middle-aged lawyer, in- 
nocent of briefs, who had written some works on 
jurisprudence. 

Fora short time the Britons of the party looked at 
Sidney’s Egyptian dress with the supercilious disdain 
which enables Americans to recognise the inhabitants 
of the old country, while they are engaged in adver- 
tising their own nationality in earnest endeavours to 
keep their bodies in equilibrium on a single leg of 
their chairs. The voluble Mr. Lascelles Hamilton, 
however, soon placed every body on familiar footing. 
He lost no time in ascertaining Sidney’s name and 
country from the waiter, and then launched forth. 

“| hear, Mr. Sidney, you have been five months at 
Cairo ; I am sure you have found it a delightful place. 
For my part, I have not been five hours ; but I could 
stay five years, for I have seen five wonders.” 

«“ AsI have not been so fortunate in my five months’ 
residence,” said Sidney, “‘ you must tell me the won- 
ders you have seen, before I give you my opinion of 
its delights. 

« First, then, the donkey on which I made my 
entry into the city of Saladin, ranaway with me. No 
horse could ever do that, so think I entered Cairo 
riding on Old Nick! Second, I did knock down two 
iadies, each one as large as three donkeys and my- 
self, and they did not scream. Third, my donkey 
did pitch me into the middle of the street, and nobody 
did laugh. Fourth, I did see Ibrahim Pasha pay his 
whole household in loaves of sugar—a year’s wages, 
all in loaves of sugar. And fifth, I do see four Eng- 
lishmen sit down to a good dinner in Cairo in the 
month of April, without one of them being on his 
way to India.” 

Mr. Ringlady, who had been watching impatiently 
during this long speech for an opportunity of display- 
ing the mellifluous voice of which he was so proud, 
in contrast to the harsh squeak and discordant accent 
of Mr. Lascelles Hamilton, now gave a specimen of 
his professional turn of mind by remarking, in his sil- 
very tone, that he believed the fifth wonder was not 
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quite a perfect miracle, for one of the party was a 
native of Scotland ; and then added, glancing his eye 
obliquely from Mr. Lascelles Hamilton to Sidney, 
“and perhaps all of us may not have been born in 
Great Britain.” 

The little man saw the inuendo was directed 
against him and his accent; so, with the ease of a 
man of the world, he turned the tables on his assail- 
ant, by replying in a very innocent tone— 

“ Yes, indeed, I did suppose you were an Ameri- 
ean. But it is no matter: we all count as English- 
men, at Cairo. I was, myself, born in India, at La- 
hore, where my father was a general of cavalry.” 

The lawyer had also hurt the feelings of the litera- 
ry Scotsman, who fancied his accent was a pure 
stream of English undefiled. So that he had a wish 
for revenge, which Mr. Ringlady afforded him an 
opportunity of gratifying by saying with great digni- 
ty,— 

“ My name is Ringlady ; it isan old English name 
well known in our country. Mr. Campbell, who is 
so profoundly acquainted with the history of Britain 
during the Norman period, must be wel! acquainted 
with it.” 

To this appeal Campbell replied very drily: “| 
assure you I never heard it before I had the honour 
of meeting you on board the Oriental.” Thus dis- 
persing the county reputation in Norman times, and 
the fame of the works on jurisprudence at one blow. 

It was evident that it would be a rich treat to cross 
the desert with this party ; so Sidney led the conver- 
sation to that subject. In a short time it was ar- 
ranged that they should come to a final decision on 
their plans the next morning at breakfast. 

Sidney communicated this resolution to Aali in 
their evening walk, and ventured to predict that the 
decision would be for immediate departure. 

At breakfast, next morning, it was accordingly 
determined to quit Cairo in three days. ‘The literarv 


man considered that it was his duty to employ that 
time in writing a description of Cairo and the Pyra- 
mids on the spot. 
ceed in completing their arrangements in less than a 
week. Mr. Ringlady procured the most celebrated 


The party, however, did not sue- 


Dragoman remaining in Cairo, by paying him enor- 


mous wages, and giving him full power to lay in what 
provisions and take what measures he considered 
necessary for crossing the desert with comfort. 
Dragoman hired was named Mohammed; and he 
commenced by purchasing double the quantity of 
stores required and sending half to his own house, as 
he said his new master looked like a man who would 
change his mind, and it would be satisfactory, should 
he return suddenly to Cairo, to find everything ready 
for proceeding up the Nile. 
Lascelles Hamilton arranged to hire a servant toge- 
ther, as far as Jerusalem. 
an Arab from Guzzerat, who had been with him for 
some time,and who, from being a subject of the East 
India Company, or an Englishman, was in less dan- 
ger of suffering any inconvenience than a native from 
the part he was going to take in Aali’s enterprize. 
He was as biack as a coal, but he spoke of Abyssini- 
ans, Nubians, and others, a shade lighter than himself, 
as 


The 


Mr. Campbell and Mr. 


Sidney was attended by 


“them d n black fellows.” 
It was necessary to make a written contract with 
he skeikh of the camels for a journey from Cairo to 





Gaza, and this document required to be prepared at 
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the English consulate. The scene at signing the | whole party was to take the route by Salahich, and 
document was a singular one. Atter much wrang- | the camels had been hired for that road. 
ling, during which the officials of the consulate steutly | The shades of evening were falling over the re- 
defended the cause of the camel-drivers, who brought | nowned city of Belbeis as our travellers approached. 
forward, one after another, nearly a dozen new pre- | High mounds, crowned by dusky walls, set in a frame 
tensions, as pretexts for additional extortion, though | of waving palm-trees, gave the landseape a spiendid 
the terms had been already arranged, the patience of colouring ; but even the obscurity could not veil the 
Sidney and the exertions of Achmet el Khindee | fact that the once renowned city had shrunk into a 
brought the negotiation to an end, and the treaty was | collection of filthy huts, huddled together on moun- 
signed. Then the chancellor of the English consul- | tains of rubbish. 
ate stepped forward, and, rubbing his hands with! The tents were found pitched to the north-east of 
great glee, exclaimed, “ Now, gentlemen, you have | the city, and the camp presented a most orderly ap- 
concluded your bargain ; let us hear what backshish | pearance. ‘The three tents of the travellers were 
you are going to give the sheikh?” As this question | ranged in a line—the magnificent tent of Mr. Ring- 
appeared to imply too close a sympathy between the | lady in the centre ; behind, stood the cooking tents ; 
feelings of the chancellory and the amount of the | and in a semicircle in the rear, the kneeling camels 
backshish, Mr. Sidney quietly observed, that as he | were disposed in groups, side by side. The whole 
supposed the amount did not require to be registered | arrangement testified the spirit of order Achmet had 
in the archives of the British consulate, it could be | imbibed with his Indian education at Bombay. Ata 
settled at Gaza. Scenes of this kind are constantly | short distance to the north, the takterwan of the 
repeated at ali the trading consulates of the Levant; | ladies was seen with a large caravan of dromedaries. 
yet it is prudent for travellers not to enter into the “ Weel, Mr. Laascelles Haamilton,” exclaimed 
desert, nor even to ascend the Nile, without a written | Campbell, on scrambling off the back of his kneeling 
contract at the consular office. Even should they | conveyance—the fatigue of a ten hours’ ride, in a 
pay something more than they might otherwise do, | dreadfully hot sun, haying brought all the beauties of 
the surplus serves as an insurance against native fraud | his accent to the tip of his tongue—* Weel, Mr. 
and open robbery, as the people recommended by the | Laascelles Haamilton, I say, ye have played us a 
consulate are at least well known, and of Arab re- | pretty trick, mon.” 
spectability. _ “ My dear friend, I forget to tell you yesterday, 
At the latter end of April, long before daybreak, | that I was forced to ride round by Tel el Yahoudi, 
the party quitted the Hotel d’Orient, mounted on | the last great city of the Jews—a ace I honour for 
donkeys, to join the camels at El Khanka. At the | their obstinacy and their wealth. They are destined 
hour of departure, Mr. Lascelles Hamilton was no- | © return to Palestine, when it shall be their lot to re- 
where to be found ; but a waiter, roused from sleep, | Cover it, from this place. I promised my friend Ben- 
at last informed the travellers that he bad left word |J@min, the Banker, to bring him a relic from the place, 
that he would join them on the road. This event | and report if it be a suitable purchase to prepare for 
rather discomposed Sidney, who feared that the son | the conquest of Syria. I have bought him a bronze 


of the Indian general of cavalry, in spite of his agree- | $00°¢ and a serpent of clay, undoubted antiquities ; 


. : ead : asl . ” 
able manners, universal knowledge, and incessant | — : shall se sedges: iy pass rap te ie iieiie 
jere was n : ‘ie g 


volubility, might have opened communications with : Se 

Malena Ali to cut off the retreat of Aali. It was | that evening. Mr. Ringlady had his dinner served 
certain that a!l Mr. Lascelles Hamilton said could not | i? his magnificent tent in solitary dignity. Lascelles 
be received according to the letter, or it would be dif- | Hamilton and Campbell were soon heard snoring from 
ficult to understand why he was not governor-general | fatigue. Sidney and/Aali, however, were too anxi- 


of India, or at least ambassador at St. Petersburg. | US. about the success of their project to think of sleep 
‘until they had held a long consultation with Sheikh 


The camels were found at El Khanka, kneeling on | ffassan, the Kehaya of Sheikh Salem Abou Rasheed, 
the verge of the desert, near the mosque, at the en- | and the guide of the takterwan and its escort. Poor 
trance of the place. The donkeys and the donkey- | Aaj had absolutely so little control over the move- 
boys were here dismissed, and the party soon moved | ments of his bride that he hardly dared to turn his 
onward with the sl4w monotonous and silent motion |eyes in the direction of the cumbrous sedan, which 
of a fleet of desert ships. The baggage, the drago- | concealed the sacred treasures of the harem. 
mans, and the singular Mr. Lascelles Hamilton, had Sidney, Aali, and Hassan walked to a solitary 
proceeded to Belbeis to prepare the tents and refresh- | palm-tree of unusual bulk, standing far from the grove 
ments; but Aali was found at Khanka, waiting to! which now marks the utmost limit of cultivation: a 
join Sidney, as the report had been left at Cairo that | proof, among many others around Belbeis, that in the 
he was going to Jerusalem as his travelling compa- | days of its renown, the waters of the Nile were con- 
nion. | ducted far into the desert, and fertilised whole dis- 

The difficulties and dangers of the flight of the fair | tricts now baked into solid clay. When they were 
Fatmeh were now to commence, and Sidney felt that | seated under the tree, safe from intruders, who could 
he might be embarked in a perilous enterprize. The | not approach ansecn, Aali commenced the conversa- 
plan concerted with Aali was this. Sheikh Salem | tion. 
had sent forward his wife and daughter in a takter-| << Hassan, we are now safe out of Misr, with one 
wan, or camel-sedan, to Belbeis. Fresh dromedaries | day’s start of any pursuers, for your departure cannot 
were to be found there for the whole party, with| be known. Are you sure all is right at Saba Biar, 
which it was proposed to reach Saba Biar in a single | and that we can reach it to-morrow? The takter- 
day, where horses were to be in waiting. In the | wan is not fatigued!” This seemed to be the near- 
meantime it had been announced at Cairo that the! est spproach Aali could make, according to Moslem 
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etiquette, to an inquiry after his bride’s health ; so | he proposed, if not forestalled by his literary compan- 


Sidney listened to the answer of Hassan with consi- 
derable curiosity. But, alas! for romance even in 
the deserts of Arabia. Hassan replied in the most 
matter-of-fact tone :— 

“We have fresh dromedaries here, and they are ex- 
cellent. We shall proceed like Beddauwee to-mor- 
row. But can the Ferenks keep up with us?” 


i , : ‘: | 
“ Never mind the Ferenks,” said Sidney: “ per- | 


suade the Tergiman Mohammed to get the dromeda- 
ries along, and their masters must follow.” 

“Is the Ferenk who came on before, thy friend ?” 
said Hassan to Sidney. “He is a wondrous man, 
and doubtless a learned.” 

“He is a wise man,” quoth Sidney, “ though he 
seemeth somewhat mad ; but he will not be the first 
to lag behind.” ; 

‘- Bat,” interrupted Aali, “ how have you arranged, 
Hassan, with the camel-drivers to change their loads 
and let us proceed with the dromedaries without ex- 
citing suspicion ?” 

“It was hard work,” said Hassan, “and it has 
occupied all day. I began by increasing their loads 
with the assistance of Tergiman Mohammed, who 
stands our friend in this business. 
straw and sand ready, which I pretend are smuggled 
goods.” 

“'Thou art very prudent, O Hassan !” 
Aali. 

“ We had a long dispute,” continued Hassan, light- 
ing a fresh pipe. “ The sheikh of my dromedaries 
made a private offer to take the baggage of the Fe- 
renks for half the price they pay to Abdallah, and to 
share in an adventure of beans—and then the matter 
only required time.” 

“ Thou art very active,” again exclaimed Aali. 

“ T should have found that no prudence and no ac- 
tivity could have brought matters to a conclusion this 
evening,” said the straightforward Hassan, “ had the 
Ferenk Sheitan, with a voice like a Kisslar Agassi, 
and a tongue like a wind-mill, not helped me through. 
He quarrelled first with one sheikh, then with ano- 
ther; drew a pocket-pistol with seven barrels, and 
killed seven crows, swore he would go back to Alex- 
andria and bring El Kebir* himself to hang the 
sheikhs and ride with him to El Arish ; and in short, 
frightened them into an agreement ;—for Mohammed 
Tergiman says he is a Ferenk Elchi in disguise, and 
as we all know that Ferenk Elchees are always mad, 
I believe he is right.” 

This last 1xiom of the prudent Hassan, concerning 
the unequivocal symptoms of madness displayed by 
all Ministers Plenipotentiary and Ambassadors Ex- 
traordinary, rather astonished Sidney, who was aware 
that Hassan could not have read the printed certifi- 
cates of the fact presented to the Houses of Parlia- 
ment from time to time in the form of blue books. 
It was announced as a fact generally known in Africa 
and Asia, from the sands of Sahara to the deserts of 
Kobi. As there was no time for investigating the 
organs of public opinion by which European states- 
manship had been so unhappily condemned, Sidney 
deferred the inquiry until he should reach Gaza, where 


exclaimed 


* E) Kebir, or 4he Great, is a term by which Mahommed Ali 
is usnally designated among the fellahs of Egypt, to distinguish 
him from the mob of Pashas and the crowds of Mahommed Allis. 
Napoleon was called also El] Kebir, as the greatest among the 
Ferenk dogs of the West- 
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ion, to extract from Hassan valuable materials for a 

work on public opinion in the deserts of Arabia, with 
} a view of its influence on the ultimate settlement o1 
'the Eastern question. He only asked Hassan, for the 
| present, if the Ferenk Kisslar Agassi, as he called 
| him, spoke Arabic. Hassan replied without hesita- 
| tion— 
“ Better than I do; he speaks like a learned Moo- 
| lah.” 

This statement shook Sidney’s faith both in the 
judgment and the veracity of Hassan. At the same 
time it decided him on keeping a closer watch over 
the proceedings of Mr. Lascelles Hamilton. He had 
seen enough of diplomatic society to know that he 
| might have been, or be, a Minister Plenipotentiary ; 
but still he could hardly give him credit for speaking 
Arabic as well as Hassan, having heard him pro- 
| nounce a few common words. Whether he was the 
son of the general of cavalry of the king of Lahore, 
as he himself asserted, or a German Jew, as Mr. 
Campbell declared with equal confidence, Sidney pre- 
tended not to decide. 

The party at the palm-tree at length retired to rest. 
Sidney, wearing the Egyptian dress, had adopted the 
native habits in travelling, and attempted to sleep on 
a single carpet spread on the sand. The attempt 
was vain. ‘The excitement caused equally by fatigue 
of body and mind, and the unusual restraint of his 
clothes, drove sleep from his eyelids ; while one train 
of thought followed another with all the vividness and 





| incoherence of a morning dream. 





He fancied he saw 
Mr. Lascelles Hamilton rush into the tent of Mr. 
Ringlady and cut off his head, and then, suddenly 
transformed into a minister of the Prince of Darkness, 
in full uniform, with a proboscis like an elephant, and 
a green tail like a boa-constrictor, deliver up the whole 
party, Fatmeh included, to Mohammed Ali in person. 

Jumping up in alarm at this strange vision, he saw 
to his amazement his companion, Aali, very compos- 
edly ; while Achmet was engaged in staining his face 
of a bronze colour, so dark as almost to emulate the 
ebon hue of El Khindi's own skin. 

“ What the d l are you about, Achmet?” shout- 
ed Sidney in emphatic phrase. “ Why are you go- 
ing to make Aali’s face as black as your own ?” 

Achmet grinned and replied, —* Very good against 
the sun, Mr. Sidney ; me make Aali look a true Bed- 
dauwee —neither white like a boiled golgas, (he meant 
a yellow turnip) nor sooty like them d—n black fellow. 
Youlike, me paint you too.” Sidney, who was quite 
content to look in the desert like a boiled turnip, 
turned his back on the painter ; and the incident hav 
ing dispersed kis dreams, he fell into a profound sleep 

Long before daylight, the whole party was roused 
by the indefatigable Hassan. After the usual squab- 
bling, yelling, singing, and bellowing of camels, the 
caravan was put in motion. They left Belbeis with- 
out the literary Mr. Campbell putting his foot within 
the circuit of the renowned city. Daylight found the 
party moving forward at what is a very rapid rate of 
travelling in the desert, whenever half-a-dozen dro- 
medaries are together. They were actually proceed- 
ing at the rate of four miles an hour; now the aver- 
age log of a fleet of camels rarely exceeds two and a 
half under the most favourable circumstances.” 

The ground over which they advanced was a flat 
surface of hard clay, covered with round rough brown 

















pebbles, apparently polished by torrents, and flattened 
into the soil by some superhuman roller. Far to the 
right, a range of mountains bounded the horizon ; in 
front, the view was terminated by a gradual elevation 
of the plain marked by drifts of sand; while some 
miles to the left, the green valley of the Nile, far as 
the eye could reach, was skirted by a forest of palm- 
trees, whose feathered leaves were waving in the 
breeze. The scene offered no great variety, but it 
was singularly impressive. Few persons find that 
the deserts, even of Arabia Deserta, are precisely 
what they figure to be the quintessence of desert 
scenery. Where there is sand, a few scraggy shrubs 
are very often to be found ; or else a constant suc- 
cession of high mounds or hills, disposed in various 
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what a humbug that said Nile is. Why, you may see 
him at the Vatican with thirty children about him ; 
while, after all, he has only seven here in Egypt, where 
you can count their mouths as they kiss the sea.” 

« But, sir, you must take into consideration the fer- 
tilizing effects of the waters of the river, which made 
Homer say that they descended from heaven.” 

“ Why, so they do: oid Homer laid aside his hum- 
bug for once ; he knew the effects of a monsoon, and 
meant to say heavy rain makes rivers swell—so the 
Nile’s a river and nothing like the sea. Let me ask 
you now, Mr. Ringlady—-can you tell me why the 
Arabs call the Nile the sea, before we proceed ?” 

The learned Mr. Ringlady was not quite prepared 
to answer this sudden query ; so he replied at ran- 





directions and forms, take away from the monotony | dom— 


of the view. Where the plain is flat and extensive, 


it is generally covered with strange and beautiful | 


' 


| not the least like the sea. 


pebbles ; and when it rises into mountains, they are 





“ The Arabs think it looks like the sea.” 
“Nota bit of it. ‘They call it the sea because itis 
Just as you cail Brtiin 


grand and rugged in form, and coloured with tints | Great because it is not enormously big, and France 
which render the memory of Mount Albano, and of | la beile, because it’s ugly par excellence.” 


Hymettus, like the timid painting of a-~- northern 
artist, trembling at the critics, who have rarely seen a 
sunbeam. 

The caravan proceeded for a long time in silence. 
Now and then a camel driver essayed to commence 
one of the interminable Arab songs; but after some 
flourishes of “ Ya Beddowee' Ya Beddowee!” 
which seemed to indicate the fear of some passing 
elfish spirit, they all abandoned the vain attempt. 

Mr. Lascelles Hamilton at last took the field, 
shouting in a voice that brought an expression of 
comic amaze into the features of the attending came!- 
drivers. 

“Campbell! what do you say? You saw old 
father Nile was a humbug as we were coming up to 
Cairo. You must now acknowledge that the desert 
is a humbug as we are going down to Syria. Multi- 
ply some acres of gravel walk by two hundred yards 
of sea veach in Argyleshire, and you have one half of 
Arabia Deserta ; take a rabbit warren and you have 
the rest. And as to the Nile, it is only the Thames 
lengthened and the ships extracted.” 

Campbell was too much distressed by the motion 
of his dromedary, the form of his saddle, and the dif- 
ficulty of keeping his position, to feel inclined to con- 
test any opinion maintained by his voluble companion. 
So he contented himself with growling to Sidney, 
who was nearest him— 

“ That fellow is only a speaking machine ; he can’t 
think.” 

Mr. Ringlady, however, could not let such opinions 
pass without notice ; so he opened his reply— 

“Tam not prepared, Mr. Lascelles Hamilton, to 
admit either of your propositions without restric- 
tions.” 

“I knew you would be forced to admit them gen- 
erally, you are so candid,” was the rejoinder of the 
volubie gentleman ; “ you can make as many restric- 
tions as you like at leisure—it will be both amusing 
and instructive.” 

« But, sir,” interrupted the lawyer—for Mr. Las- 
celles Hamilton having commenced, might have spo- 
ken for half an hour without a pause— you are 
aware the Arabs call the Nile El Bahr, or the sea.” 

«Perfectly aware of the fact—though they don’t 
pronounce the word exactly as you do,” exclaimed 
the speaking machine,“ and consider it another proof 


| ‘The travellers at last reached the valley called the 
| Wadi Tomlat, which is an oasis running into the de- 
| sert to the eastward at right angles to the course of 
| the Nile. In ancient times, the waters of the river, 
| overflowing into this valley, and filtering through the 
‘sand into the low lands which extended over a con- 
siderable part of the Isthmus of Suez, formed the 
rich pastures called in Scripture the land of Goshen. 
In this district, the Jewish people multiplied from a 
family to a nation. Our traveilers skirted this singu- 
lar valley on its southern side, in orderto avoid passing 
through the town in its centre, called Tel el Wadi. 





And after leaving behind them the utmost boundary 
of the cultivated fields, they crossed a stream of fresh 
water even at that season of the year, which, how- 
ever, soon disappears in a small stagnaut lake. 

Here the travellers rested to breakfast. But after 
a short halt, they pursued their way until they reached 
the ruins of an ancient city. The spot was called 
Abou Kesheed: here the intolerable heat compelled 
them again to stop for a couplé of hours. Sidney 
and Campbell, sheltered from the sun by an old car- 
pet hung on three lances, reclined beside an immense 
block of granite, which had been transported from its 
native quarry at Syene,a distance of five hundred 
miles, to be sculptured into three strange figures, and 
covered with signs and symbols of strange import. 
Sidney, who had paid some attention to the researches 
of Campollion and Sir Gardner Wilkinson, consid- 
ered their authority decisive that the figures were 
those of Rameses the Great, the Sesostris of the 
Greeks, placed between the two deities Re and Atmoo. 
He pointed out the hieroglyphic signet of the mighty 
monarch, and maintained that the ruins around were 
the relics of one of the treasure cities, built by Pha- 
raoh to secure the tribute paid by the children of 
Israel when they dweltin the land of Goshen. 

The banks of the great canal which once joined 
the Nile and the Red Sea, were visible near the ruins 
in two long ranges of sandy mounds. This mighty 
work was said by the Greeks to have been constructed 
by Sesostris, or Rameses—the very monarch who 
now sat before them turned into granite with his im- 
mortal name wrought into an enigma beside him. 
Sidney argued that this spot was the Raamses ot 
Exodus ; aud Campbell declared that as it was only 





two days’ march from Suez, it was a military point 
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which he thought himself bound to occupy, in a dis- 
vertation on the invasion of Egypt by an Indian army 
from the Red Sea. Mr. Lascelles Hamilton, who 
was very impatient during these discussions, could | 
not lay claim to the poetic lines that may now be scen 
issuing from the mouth of a magnificent ram-headed 
god, in Belzoni’s tomb at 'Thebes—for neither the | 

lines nor the guide-book which suggested them, were 
then in existence— 


‘Tam, and always have been, Ammon, 
In spite of all Sir Gardner’s gammon ;”’ 


but the speaking machine expressed a similar senti- | 
ment a dozen times, clothed in language partaking less 
of what he himself called humbug. 

All these learned cogitations were interrupted by 

\ali, who came to inform them that Hassan had found 
that the horses were waiting for them at a neighbour- 
ing well. This well, though said to be in the neigh- | 
bourhood, it took them more than two long hours to 
reach. ‘The party_grew excessively impatient. Mr. | 
Ringlady entered into a violent altercation with his 
accomplished dragoman Mohammed, accusing him of 
ignorance.of the route, and of deception concerning 
the distance. Campbeti declared he could go no 
farther, saying, “ that he did not see why they should 
mak a tile o’a pleesure.” His pronunciation certified 
his fatigue ; nature got the better of art at this crisis, 
as happened with Dante’s cat, which, though taught 
to sit on the table with a candle in its paw, dropped 
the light on Dante’s fingers when it saw a mouse. 
The loquacious Mr. Lascelles Hamilton was silent, 
and apparently asleep. Sidney endeavoured to keep 
up the courage of Campbell, and keep down the | 
wrath of Ringlady, by complaining of his own suf- | 
terings. 

The well of Saba Biar was not reached until it 
was dark. Indeed Sidney had all along. suspected 
that Hassan would not approach it by daylight, in | 
order to conceal their movements as much as possi- | 
ble. He had kept the party for two long hours mov- 
ing in the hollow of the ancient canal, without a 
breath of air, and suffering the intolerable heat of a | 
bright sun reflected from two parallel lines of sand- | 

} 
| 





hills. 


At Saba Biar, it became necessary to hold a coun- 
cil of war, in order to admit all the party into the 
secret of the flight of Aali and his bride, and propose 
that they should join in taking horses, and flying all | 
together into Syria. It was therefore announced to 
Mr. Ringlady, that his advice was required concern- 
ing the movements of the caravan next day. Pleased 
with the deference thus shown tg his mellifluous voice 
and large tent, he ‘invited the whole party to discuss 
the matter over tchibooks and Mocha. The party 
assembled. Ringlady, Campbell, and Lascelles Ha- 
milton seated en stools, Sidney, Aali, and Hassan 
squatting on the ground, formed the circle. 

Hassan began by a very long speech, which it was | 
needless for Sidney to translate, as it gave them no 
idea of what he intended to communicate. ali fol- 
lowed in one quite as long, in what appeared, from 
the words of which it was composed, to be Italian’; 
but the interminable length of the sentences, and the 
flowery nature of the diction, rendered it as unintelli-"| 
gible to every one present, as if it had really been in 
the Farsee of the Ottoman chancery, of which it was 
a copy. Sidney then stated shortly in English, that 
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the consent of the travellers was wanted to aid in the 
escape of Aali and his bride from the power of Mo- 


|} hammed AJi, and that it was proposed that they 


should have horses ready waiting for them, and ride 
all together to Gaza. Ile treated it as the simplest 


‘thing in the world, just as if their pursuit, capture, 


and murder, in the midst of the desert, by some party 


| of wild Bedoweens, despatched from Cairo, was not 


an event to excite a moment’s hesitation. 

Mr. Ringlady began now to perceive that he was 
not on the route he had bargained to take, and of 
which he had, with the assistance of his faithful dra- 
goman Mohammed, compiled a very minute itinerary 
and description before leaving Cairo. Instead of be- 
ing at KE] Gran, he was in the centre of the Isthmus 
of Suez. He called the faithful Mohammed into the 
tent, and inquired with desperate calmness the name 
of the place where they were. 

Mohammed replied with the same calm—* E] 
Gran.” 

“Ts it El Gran?” repeated Mr. Rin 

Aali, who thought the inquiry was dictated by the 
eagerness Mr. Ringlady usually displayed in the pur- 
suit of knowledge under diiliculties, innocently said 
the place was called Saba Biar. 

Ringlady sprang from his chair in 
rage, and shouted to Mohammed—* [ow dare you 
tell a lie, sir?) How dare you tell a lic, sir? to me 
who can dismiss you without a certificate. You have 
been in my service, sir, and without my certificate, no 


rlady 


sic t 


a paroxysm of 


| Englishman of rank or fortune would ever employ 


you.” ‘To all this, the faithful Mohammed listened 
with perfect nonchalance: his expression seemed to 
say—My dear sir, when a demand fer certificates 
manifests itself, there are numerous manufactories 
from which I can obtain an ample supply of the 
quality required. Mr. Ringiady’s rage was very 
much augmented by the seeming indiflrence of his 
dragoman, who evidently considered a master only 
as a convenience for filling the pockets of his servant. 

Mr. Campbell, however, gave the discussion ano- 
ther turn, by informing them that he was too much 
fatigued to attempt mounting on horseback. Besides, 
he had an invincible aversion to that mode of convey- 
ance, not being more expert at it than King Louis of 
Bavaria. The fact of Campbell’s incapacity to keep 
his saddle having been established, and Mr. Ringla- 
dy’s rage having been mitigated, it was determined 
that Hassan, Aali, Sidney, and Lascelles Hamilton, 
shouid ride forward and escort the harem; while 
Ringlady and Campbell proceeded with the empty 
takterwan and baggage on dromedaries, to Gaza. 
where Sidney and Lascelles Hamilton were to wait 
for them. 

Before daybreak, the horsemen were in motion. 
As it grew light, three figures in the group excited 
the attention of Sidney. Two of these ficures were 
composed, to all appearance, of huge bundles of cloth- 
ing without any definite form. One of the bundles 
was. of prodigious breadth, and was mounted on a 
beautiful and powerful bay horse. The third figure 
was close to Sidney’s elbow, clad in a black bornoos, 
with a head enveloped in an enormous yellow silk 
shawl. As the figure looked like anything rather 
than an Arab of the desert, Sidney recognized his 
companion. It was evident that the other two bun- 
dies concealed the bride of Aali and her mother; and 
Sidney fancied that Aali was conjecturing in fear and 
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trembling which was the bride and which the mother. 
If the enormous breadth of cloth on the bay horse 
concealed the bride, there could be no doubt she was 
a young lady of great and powerful charms. 

Mr. Lascelles Hamilton soon addressed Sidney. 
“You took me for an Arab, I see; this is the way 
we move in Moultan.” 

“J thought it was some Indian fashion—for it is 
neither the Arab of the Desert, nor of Algiers, nor of 
Paris,” replied Sidney. “The turban came from 
Khan Khaleel, of Misr, but the bornoos is from the 
Boulevard des Italicns. However, it may be a good 
enough disguise for some Europeans.” 

For once, the voluble Mr. Lascelles Hamilton be- 
came dumb; and Sidney wondered what charm there 
could have been in his criticism to arrest the move- 
ments of a speaking machine. 

The rate at which the travellers moved was rapid, 
generally consisting of a quick amble. A short halt 
was called at the well of Aboulroukh; and another 
at a second well, under a mountain of sand, at Haras. 
Here, as the well had been freshly cleared out, the 
water, though brackish, was potable. After a halt 
of a few hours, during the heat*of the day, the party 
again mounted, and some hours after dark, reached 
the palm grove at Ghatich. The distance they had 
accomplished was not fifty miles. 

Next day they proceeded at the same rate, leaving 
Bir el Abt and Djanadoul te the left: they watered 
their horses at a miserable well, and stopped for the 
night considerably to the south-east of El Massar. 
Here it was necessary to refresh the horses in order 
to be prepared for pursuit from El Arish, where Mo- 
hammed Ali had a body of Bedoween cavalry. 

The journey was resumed two hours after mid- 
night, and El Arish was lett behind before the morn- 
ing dawned. In the forenoon,a Khamseen wind set 
in with a degree of fury that rendered it impossible 
for the horses to proceed. After repeated attempts 
to renew the march, both men and horses at last 
gave it up in despair, and sought shelter from the 
clouds of dust and parching heat under a low ridge of 
sand-hills. The hope of the fugitives was, that no 
pursuers could brave the hurricane they were unable 
to face. Still there was no saying what a Bedouwee, 
mounted on a dromedary, could accomplish under 
the excitem@nt of the promise of a large bakshish 
from Mohammed Ali. Aali was evidently alarmed, 
Hassan showed symptoms of anxiety, and even the 
two bundies appeared to be restless. The larger one 
took great interest in the feelings of the powerful bay 
horse, which remained close beside his mistress, and 
gave the lady evident signs of recognition and of 
gratitude for her attention. ‘The mouths of the horses 
were washed with vinegar and water, and they then 
champed a few shrubs growing in the sand, which, 
though in appearance very like dry sticks, afforded a 
considerable supply of moisture. 

In this painful position the party remained all day ; 
and it was not till sunset that a lull in the storm ena- 
bled them to proceed to the well at Sheikh Zuaideh 
to water their horses. Here they did not venture to 
sleep, and at dawn, next morning, the Khamseen 
again blew with redoubled violence. The horses 
staggered along ; and the ladies diminished the mass 
of the envelopes about their bodies to augment the 
volumes about their heads. It was fortunate the 
whole party was well mounted; for had any one 
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| been compelled to lag behind, he might have perished 
in the desert, for it is impossible to see one hundred 
yards in advance: the sand pervaded the air with the 
orange-coloured mist of a London fog in an illumina- 
tion. 

With the greatest exertions they reached Hannun- 
is; but before they could seek shelter in the village. 
both Sidney and Aali fell from their horses utterly 
exhausted. Next day, however, the violence of the 
Khamseen rendering it utterly impossible to proceed, 
Sidney and Aali had time to recruit their strength. 

On the sixth day after quitting Saba Biar, not long 
after midnight, the fugitives rode out of Hannunis to- 
wards Gaza. The air was still like a furnace, but it 
was gradually cooling; and as the dawn approached 
it became delightfully refreshing. <A light breath of 
air from the north-west brought with it the freshness 
of a sea-breeze. When the sun arose, every one was 
in high spirits. Hassan displayed his activity by get- 
ting constantly at some distance before the party, as 
if in search of the road. Aali, expecting soon to be 
welcomed by the relations of his bride, as a hero, be- 
gan to exhibit his skill in horsemanship, in order to 
attract the admiration of the bundles of cotton cloth 
His horsemanship was not of a quality to make the 
display a very choice exhibition in the desert, and 
both he and his horse were hardly recovered from the 
exhaustion of the Khamseen. , 

Either for the purpose of rebuking the vanity of 
Aali, or for that of indulging his own, Sidney com- 
menced a game of djereed with the Osmanlee dandy. 
It was rather an awkward exhibition. While it was 
proceeding with very‘ little effect, the larger bundle 
of raiment, rendered nervous by the djereeds flying 
about in its neighbourhood, had allowed the bay horse 
to approach the tumult. Sidney and Aali had just 
launched their weapons, and were turning their horses 
to escape the blows mutually aimed, when the bay 
horse, making a sudden bound between the rival ecay- 
aliers, the lady caught the two djereeds, one in each 
hand, and rode quietly back to her female companion. 
Hassan and the attendants set up a most unbecoming 
laugh, and the smaller bundle joined in a suppressed 
but very unfeminine giggle. Lascelles Hamilton, to 
escape the powerful bay horse, had ran up against 
Aali, and increased his misfortune by laming his steed. 

Poor Aali was utterly confounded ; Sidney looked 
mortally foolish; and Lagcelles Hamilton muttered 
apologies for his awkwardness, and random reflections 
on the lady’s movements, in a half audible tone. This 
embarrassment of the party was suddenly relieved by 
the appearance of a considerable body of Arabs of the 
desert at some distance to the right. If they had any 
hostile intent, their position enabled them to bar the 
road to Gaza. There seemed to be some prospect 
of a fight. 

Hassan drew the party together, and recommended 
them to look to their arms. Aali, forgetting his lame 
horse, whispered to Sidney that he would let the ha- 
rem see the difference between an old woman and an 
Osmanlee in a real fight; for in this irreverent strain 
did he now begin to speak of his future mamma. 

After some cautious man@uvring on both sides, 
each party contrived to occupy the crest of an emi- 
nence with a hollow before it; and from these posi- 
tions they sent forward single horsemen to reconnoitre 
the adverse bands. After a considerable interval, a 





shout -was heard from the horsemen in advance, and 
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immediately both parties rushed forward to meet at 
full gallop. Aali, Sidney, Lascelles Hamilton, and 
Achmet were soon left far behind, both by the sud- 
denness of the start, and the inferiority of their steeds. 
The two bundles of raiment were seen in advance, 
followed pretty closely by Hassan, and at some dis- 
tance by the attendants. 

Aali’s horse soon stumbled from lameness, and Ach- 
met, who placed very little trust in the Arabs of the 
desert, seeing they had given their friends the worst 
horses, called out to Sidney and Lascelles Hamilton 
to stay by Aali and keep their horses as fresh as pussi- 
ble. They pulled up accordingly, at a spot from 
which they could see the meeting of their companions 
with the Arabs. The larger bundle arrived first, and 
jumping from the powerful bay horse with the greatest 
agility, commenced a kissing scene with the principal 
figures of the new group = this operation was repeated 
with every one present. The lesser bundle, on arriv- 
ing, went through the same formality. Sidney and 
Achmet turned their eyes on Aali, who raised nis up 
to heaven and exclaimed with great agitation, “ Mash- 
allah! Mashallah !” 

After Hassan had gone through the kissing opera- 
tion, a short confabulation was held by a few of the 
principal figures, who smoked a pipe with the ladies, 
seated on the ground. ‘The whole party then mounted, 
and came forward tu join Aali and his friends. As 
they approached, it became evident that the two 
bundles had undergone a marvellous transformation. 
They were now converted into two Syrian Sheikhs. 
The larger made a gallant appearance on his bay 
horse, and the smaller bundle was now a young man 
bearing still a certain degree of resemblance to the 
other. A sigh proceeded from the bottom of Aali’s 
heart, and his exclamation revealed the whole mys- 
tery. ‘“ Mashallah! it is Sheikh Salem himself. By 
the head of the Prophet! and his son Sheikh Ab- 
dallah.” 

The affair was very simple. ‘Coming events in the 
East were beginning to cast their shadows before, and 
Sheikh Salem, anxious to escape into Syria with his 
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son, in order to be in the midst of his tribe at the crisi§, 
had thrown out the bait of the marriage to the vanity 
of Aali; and thus, with his assistance, and that of his 
friend Hassan, had contrived to deceive all the spies 
placed to watch his movements at Cairo, and now 
found himself safe with his ally, the Sheikh of He! ron. 
His harem he left under the protection of the old 
Pasha ; for he knew, Mohammed Ali was a generous 
enemy. 


The meeting of Salem and Ali was extremely 
amusing ; but Ali was soon consoled fer the loss of 
his bride, by the thanks and promises of both father 
and son, and the praises of the Sheikh of Hebron. 
Sidney was pressed to accompany the party imme- 
drately to Hebron, for it was not deemed prudent for 
Salem to trust himself in the power of the Osmanlee 
governor of Gaza. This invitation he declined, as his 
own ‘arrangements, and his promise to meet Ringlady 
and Campbell, compelled him to remain at Gaza. 
Besides, he could not help recollecting, that in spite of 
all these warm professions of friendship now uttered 
by Salem, he -had been mounted at Saba Biar in a 
tanner that proved the intention of the Arabs to take 
care of themselves by abandoning their companions in 
case of pursuit. 


It was arranged, before separating, that the party 
should ride to a grove of olive-trees, at no great dis- 
tance from Gaza, where roast lambs stuffed with rice, 
raisins, and pistachio nuts, large bowls of leban and 
thin cakes of bread, were prepared for their refresh- 
ment. Salem and Sidney had some interesting con- 
versation concerning the state of Syria, and the posi- 
tion of Mohammed Ali; and they paried with mu- 
tual expressions of esteem—Salem warning Sidney 
rather mysteriously against making any stay at Gaza. 
After Oriental greetings, and long salutations, Salem, 
Aali Abdallah, Hassan and the Sheikh of Hebron rede 
off with their train of followers to the east; while 
Sidney, Lascelles Hamilton, and Achmet slowly pro- 
ceeded towards Gaza, to repose after their fatigues in 
crossing the desert. 
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BY A DREAMER. 


Lapy Macsetsa—Here’s the smell of blood still: all the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten this hand.’’ 


Durine the year 1822, and for a considerable 
period subsequently, the vast county of Cork reeled 
to its centre with the convulsions of an agrarian 
eméute, called “ Whiteboyism.” The origin of this 
nomenclature is ascribed to the insurgents having, at 
first, worn their shirts outside their clothes, for the pur- 
pose of avoiding identification and detection. The 
actors themselves were, in general, of the lowest 


class, being composed of “ farmers’ boys” chiefly, and | 


the idle hangers-on about every country establishment 
—fellows, who with the cleverness of being able to 
turn their hands to any employment marked out for 
them to do, hated labour above all things, and loved 
with equa! fervor a fair, or pattern, or a wake, or wed- 








Shakspeare. 


ding, or, in short, any scene that brought together a 
numerous assemblage. Under the tutelage of some 
leader, recommended to them by his physical ener- 
gies, they scoured the country in quest of fire-arms; 
and, whithersoever they went, mandates were issued, 
under the quasi names of ‘‘ Captain Rock,” or “ Cap- 
tain Starlight,” or some such designation, denouncing 
vengeance on all obnoxious persons—a vengeance, in 
most instances, ratified by awful deeds. 

The government, for a long time, bore with this 
lawless rule, evidencing a degree of forbearance, that 
drew down on them the indignant remonstrances of 
the peaceable. But the evil continuing to deepen, 
instead of passing away, as they had fondly hoped; 











and the agrarian agitators having now proceeded 
to more daring deeds, such as the pillaging of houses, 
and the burning of haggards, strong measures were 
devised. The military force was augmented, by 
marching from the metropolis a regiment of cavalry 
and another of infantry; while several corps, that 
had been noticed to hold themselves in readiness foi 
foreign service, were countermanded, and directed to 
proceed southward without delay. The troops were 
broken up into cantonments; and several of the 
smaller towns, that never hitherto had been graced 
with the presence of red-coats, now re-echoed with the 
reveillé of the trooper’s bugle, or gleamed with the 
glancing light of arms, as their narrow streets were 
converted into parade-grounds for the quartered de- 
tachments. ; 

But the government might as well have issued their 
edict against Will-o’-the-Wisp, as against ubiqui- 
tous Captain Rock. The sentinel would see, as he 
dully paced his measured distance, the red blaze that 
proclaimed some new case of outrage ; or the mag- 
istrate’s order, to move to some threatened locality, 
would arrive at unseasonable midnight; and the 
guard would turn out, and hurry to the pointed-out 
place, and there the discomfited soldiers would find 
only ashes and smouldering embers, while far away, in 
another quarter, new fires would be enkindled, as if 
to mock them. Jaded and harassed, they unaffectedly 
despised the service on which they were engaged, 
and perhaps equally despised themselves for their ina- 
bility to cope with an enemy that himself appeared 
invisible, at the very time that his works were abun- 
dantly manifest. 

A new element was now introduced, with the in- 
tent of more effectually meeting these active antago- 
nists. The local gentry, and other well-disposed 
inhabitants, were embodied as yeomanry, and were 
drilled and officered. Nightly patrols were established, 
being divided between the yeomanry and the yegu- 
lar forces. The line of march was kept secret ; and 
the men themselves never knew their route, until they 
had actually entered on it. And the effect of this 
diligence soon became apparent. Numerous prison- 
ers were taken, either in arms, or in the very act of 
outrage ; and, being transmitted to Cork, were imme- 
diately tried, and, on conviction, were sent on board 
the hulk, that lay opposite Spike Island. As a con- 
sequence, however, the disaffected seemed goaded to 
frenzy. All who had put themselves forward promi- 
nently on behalf of the law, were marked for assas- 
sination ; and the deadly design was communicated 
to them by letters, bearing rude sketches of coffins 
and death’s-heads, warning them.that such was to be 
their portion. 
withdrew to the city, as to a place of refuge ; while 
others contented themselves with removing their fami- 
lies, and, from a sense of duty, remained personally, 
that they might lend their aid in quieting the evils of 
their distracted land. 

Even in the midst of this wild contest, the strange 
merriment of the Irish character flashed forth, like 
the lightning that gleams in sudden bursts from the 
clouds accompanying the storm. The presence of so 
large a miiitary array asserted its claims on the hos- 
pitality of those whose homes they came to defend, 
and continued fétes and dinner-parties were prepared 
with hearty good-will for the gallant sons of Mars, as 
though all around had been order and tranquility. 
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Many who were particularly exposed, | 


From the ball-room the dragoon mounted his steed, 
for rough tramping over the country causeways, and 
sighed, as his over-sensitive heart confessed to him 
there was more of danger, deep down in those blue 
eyes he had been gazing on, than in all Captain 
Rock could do against him. The un-military guests 
either remain for thé night in the house where they 
had been entertained, or accompanied the patrol to 
the point nearest their respective homes. Thus, the 
finale of a“ reception” presented the unwonted fea- 
tures of a warlike demonstration ; and the lights that 
issued warmly from the portico windows fell on the 
scarlet coats and burnished equipments of armed men, 
sitting still and statute-like on their pawing, well- 
trained war-horses. 

When I look back upon the incidents, of which I 
can truly say, “ Queque ipse vidi,” I can hardly per- 
suade myself that they are now removed from me by 
the deep gulf of the quarter of a century. With diffi- 
culty can I realize the conviction, that full twenty-five 
years have rolled away since the things I narrate 
were objects of eyesight and of daily participation. 
Still more strangely does it seem to me, that a new 
generation has arisen in maturity during the interval, 
and that my own has been swiftly hurried away into 
obscurity and desolation. How passing strange is it, 
that the tiny infant, whose baptismal rite I witnessed, 
has not only grown into woman’s ripened bloom, but 
has now her own babes also in her bosom? How 
mournful, that the belle, who enumerated among her 
thral!s mine own unworthy self, has relapsed into the 
staid grandame, with a new progeny engrossing her 
interest and affection! And the manly hearts that 
then expanded in friendship towards me, are either 
turned to dust in many a quiet graveyard, or, more 
sadly still, beat weak and faint in the asthmatic 
bosoms of age. Yet, such is Time, and such his 
silent working among the children of dust. Noise- 
lessly enough do the wheels revolve ; but they ap- 
proach with irresistible progress, and in the end crush 
the poor victim, with Juggernaut doom, into the clay 
from which he was taken. 

The ¢arrulous talk of an old man, when he be- 


comes a 
———"* laudator temporis acti 
Se puero,’’ 


has passed into a proverb ; and my reader will, I trust, 
bear witha brief digression, that is not wholly uncon- 
nected with my main story. 
The town of Doneraile, from its'being the focus of 
the insurrection, was strongly garrisoned with both 
horse and foot ; and the mess of the Light Dra 
goons was one day enlivened by a new accession, a 
| young nobleman, freshly gazetted to a cornetey.— 
| Lord Hautboy—TI will give him a fictitious name, for he 
'has long since outgrown his juvenile follies, and has 
distinguished himself both at home and abroad—was 
the eldest son and heir apparent of the Right Honour- 
able the Earl of Muchland; and he straightway took 
on him to display his aristocratic claims by an affected 
hauteur towards his brethren in the mess, all of whom 
happened to be untitled. The lad’s follies—he was 
barely eighteen—were good-humouredly laughed at ; 
and, as he was, in the main, a hearty, liappy-minded 
fellow, he was not unpopular, though exposed to many 
a sly trick, on account of his besetting weakness.— 
One of these I must record. Lord Hautboy’s arrval 
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was duly chronicled by the gossips of the neighbour- 
hood ; and, popular as the Dragoons hitherto had 
been, their presence was now yet more ws leome, when 
it was known they had among them this marvellous 
personage. The Irish are, instinetively, a reverential 
people : may I use the harsher epithet, and proclaim 
them to be over-fond of “ title-worshipping?” And 
such, now, was the siege leid to the young aristocrat 
by desiguing mammas, and aspiring daughters, that 
Father M‘Cormick, the parish-priest, was constrained 
to rebuke his flock openly in the chapel, when he de- 
clared to them, indignantly, that “ the love of the lord 
was fast driving away the grace of God out of their 
souls.” But the dangerous attentions continued, and 
the most diligent in showing them were the Tuftleys, 
a family that enumerated among its members no less 
than five young ladies. At last, it was widely re- 
ported that Julia Tuftley, the eldest daughter, a maid- 
en of five-and-twenty, was fairly fiancée; and the 
coronet, so eagerly sought after by many fair compe- 
titors, was seen, in dim prospective, settled on her 
snowy brow. Hautboy, it is certain, was continually 
at The Park. His lordship breakfasted, lunched, and 
dined there. He angled in the streams. He shot on 
the mountains, He rode with the young ladies. He 
conversed confidentially with mamma. He even 
traversed the farm, in the old gentleman’s society— 
and felt, or feigned an interest, in discoursing on ma- 
nures, and cattle-breeding, and the rotation of crops. 
In short, everything was progressing very naturally 
and pleasantly ; and the only question put by the 
young lady herself, and in solitude to her own bosom, 
was, “ when will he propose ?” 

The clever mamma had found that Lord Hautboy, 
though often invited, nay, pressed to do so, had uni- 
formly declined remaining under her roof for the 
night. The strictness of military rule was his plea, 
and the necessity of being in barracks with his men. 
Great, therefore, was her joy, when his lordship made 
known his intention, not only to dine, but sleep at 
The Park, on a day that he named in the week en- 
suing. I need not tell what preparations were made 
to receive him with becoming style. How the state 
bed-room was aired, and got ready. How trunks 
were pulled out, and “ best things” put in ; and how 
the household were trained in their manceuvres for a 
live lord’s reception. ‘The promised evening came, 
and with it duly arrived Lord Hautboy. The family 





were to be alone, but alone they were not destined to | 


continue ; for Major Hartley, of his lordship’s regi- 
ment, rode up soon after, and presented himself in 
such a way, that, of necessity, came a reluctant invi- 
tation for him, too, to stay to dinner. The Major 
either did nof notice, or did not crre for, the coldness 
wherewith Mrs. Tuftley repeated her mincing words 
of ho pitality, but bluntly remarking that “ the night 
looked black,” and that “ the inside of the house was 
the sheltered side in that weather,” he handed his 
hostess into the dining-room, leaving the enamoured 
Julia to hang timidly on the arm of his disappointed 
subaitern. 

The night wore on, and improved in nowise in its 
character. The wind increased to a very hurricane, 
and dashed great sheets of rain against the closed 
casements. A storin seemed raging in the Park trees, 
where the unhappy rooks found their dwellings dis- 
mantled before the eddying tempest, and their young 


'lessly on the ground beneath. The Tuftleys began 


_to fear they would have to ask the luckless Major to . 


pass the night with them ; when, to their unspeakable 

| satisfaction, he announced to them his orders for the 
| patrol to call for him by ten o'clock. As though 
' Fortune were at last smiling, the storm also consider- 
/ably abated ; and the, young moon, faintly breaking 
'through dense over-arching clouds, shone out clear 
and cold, as if commanding elemental peace. And, 
| punctual to their orders, the detachment arrived at 
the stipulated hour. They “formed” in the semi- 
| circular sweep before the house ; and the troop-ser- 
| jeant at once dismounted, and reported their arrival 
to his senior officer. 

Major Hartley listened to the intelligence with pla- 
cidity ; and rose as though to take his adieu. To 
the unutterable amazement of the whole circle, how- 
ever—to their horror end chagrin—it was only to 
move towards his subaltern, whom with sweet affa- 
bility, yet with unmistakeable preciseness, he directed 
to take charge of the men for the night—to place 
| himself under the orders of Mr. Lowe, one of the dis- 
| trict magistrates; and when he had patrolled two of 
the roads near the Ballyhowra mountains, to march 
them back to their barracks at Doneraile. “I will 
relieve your lordship,” continued the Major, “ to- 
morrow morning early ; and will stay with our kind 
friends here for to-night. Iam sure I shall not in- 
convenience them, as I shall occupy the room got 
ready for you. And, my lord,” he added, dropping 
his voice, “ suffer me to remind you of the propriety 
in future of your getting leave from your commanding 
officer, when you wish to be absent for a night, in- 
stead of taking it. I save you from arrest, by sending 
you back to your duty.” 

How far this tragical disappointment influenced the 
fair Julia’s fate, I am unable to reveal, or I should do 
so for my reader’s benefit. All I know is this, that 
Lord Hautboy’s visits suddenly ceased at The Park ; 
and that after two years’ penitential weeping, the 
beauteous Miss Tuftley was led to the altar by a rol- 
licking rider to the Duhallow hounds, and that I have 
often seen her since—the buxom lady of a country 
squire. She has been blest with a numerous off- 
spring; and a late Cork Constitution announced to 
me the marriage of her eldest daughter. 

* * * * * * 

But to my story. I was one of a party of six, dur- 
ing these fearful scenes, at the hospitable table of Mr. 
| Hugh Norton, a Doneraile gentleman, who resided 
within two miles of the town of that name. Mr. 
Norton was a county magistrate—an efficient but 
humane one. He sought at all times to draw the 
line of demarcation between the agent and the tool, 
in the outrages he was required to investigate. He 
was aware of the many ignorant peasants who were 
entrapped into this evil combination, and held there by 
the thraldom of fear; and he laboured zealously so 
to protect even the weakest and meanest, that none 
might say he had joined the conspiracy, save of his 
own free will. But while he pitied the victim, he 
was uncompromising in his hostility to the fomenter 
of disturbance. With cleay-headed discretion, with 








untiring vigilance, he tracked out the leader, and 
punished him; and his knowledge was so extensive 
and varied, that the guilty in every locality were 
arrested almost on the instant of their breaking the 





rood, unable to save themselves, were dashed help- 








law, and often even prior to the commission of their 















offence. By the loyal and peaceable he was regarded 
as a very pillar of their support ; and more than once 
the Executive had written to thank him for his exer- 
tions. But, on the other hand, the dislike of the re- 
bellious rose almost to fiendish malignity. Letters 
reached him in various modes, and sometimes by the 
post itself, declaring to him that his doom was sealed ; 


and more than one attempt made on his life, which | 
fourm a kind of recess; and there were found, further 


was repelled only by his own calm heroism, proved 
the intensity of the Whiteboys’ hatred to this firm 
administrator of the law. 

Norton was a brave, but not a rash man. Dis- 
daining to leave his house for threatening’s sake, he 
removed the female members of his family to the city 
of Cork, and having strengthened his mansion so that 
it might stand a siege, and garrisoned it with some 
of his tenantry on whom he could rely, he deter- 
mined to defy his intended assassins. His friends, in 
admiration of his heroism, seldom left him without 
their protection likewise ; and his official character 
bringing him much in contact with the military, he 
either dined at the Doneraile mess continually, or 
had the officers for his own guests at home. The 
dinner party of which I am speaking was of this kind, 
being modified by out-of-door events. Unblessed 
with female society, we sat down but half-a-dozen in 
number, and of them, four were “ men-of-war.” The 
room itself showed tokens of the times. The shut- 
ters were sheeted with iron, so as to be ball-proof; 
the side-table had pistols and daggers laid among the 
rich array of plate ; the guests, moreover, had come 
armed to the teeth, and in this very guise sat down 
to the cheer laid before them. 

The dinner was plain and good, and the wines ex- 
cellent ; but good things themselves must come to a 
close, and the bringing in of coffee afforded a wel- 
come conclusion. Young Harry Melsop, one of the 
military men, proposed an adjournment to the porch, 
for the enjoyment of cigars, and hummed some frag- 
mentary verses to the moon, which he declared was 
looking graciously from heaven upon us. We agreed ; 
and mine host, who averred that he alone was ac- 
quainted with the mysteries of the bars and locks of 
the hall door, proceeded, in anticipation of our going 
out, to make a free passage for us. We. heard him 
removing bolt after bolt, and shooting back manifold 


locks, until at last he stepped through the entrance, | 


and trode the gravel outside. Just then came a thun- 
dering explosion, and a yell of pain from the far dis- 
tance ; and as we tumultuously arose, with no other 
expectation than that of finding our murdered friend’s 
remains, his cheersome voice grected us— 

“No harm done. The gun burst, I think, with the 
villain.” 

An unfeigned thanksgiving burst from every lip. 

“On my coming outside,’ Mr. Norton continued, 
“the whole lawn looked so peaceful in the moonlight, 
that I half forgot the danger of exposing myself un- 
protected. Something, I thought, soon after stirred 
in the midst of the clump of trees yonder; but the 
underwood is so thick, that I could not tell whether it 
was not an animal grazing. I stood, however, mark- 
ing the place intently, and in a few seconds a man 
disguised with a veil of crape emerged from the 
thicket, looked at me, hesitated, and then presented 
his piec +» iired. 1 could have shot him before he 
pulled i... t.gger, and actually had him covered ; but 
his aim was so wild and unsteady, that I knew he 
30 
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must miss me ; and—unless I greatly err—the unfor- 
tunate wretch has had his own punishment. Heard 
you not his agonizing screams ?” 

A very few seconds brought the whole party into 
the shrubbery, which we subjected to a close scrutiny. 
In the place pointed out by Mr. Norton, we found 
traces of the assassin’s hiding. ‘The grass was tram- 
pled on, and the bushes had been set aside so as to 


on, more evident tokens. We picked up the shattered 
stock of a blunderbuss, and fragments of its lock and 
barrel ; a track of gore led on to a stone fence, over 
which the fellow had fled, but the stains suddenly 
ceased on the other side. As we were engaged in 
this exploration, the smart trot of cavalry was heard ; 
a passing patrol filed into the avenue, and the officers, 
and attending magistrate, instantly joined our small 
body. They warmly congratulated Norton on his 
escape, adding, that the flash had been seen by them 
from the top of Scargannon hill, and that they had 
pushed on to give assistance as speedily as possible. 
A scouring of all the contiguous fields was recom- 
mended, as in some of them the wounded Rockite 
was, in all probability, hiding; and a search to be 
made at the same time of the suspected houses in the 
neighbourhood, whither he might have betaken him- 
self for shelter. 

Melsop was the last lingerer in the grove. He 
seemed to quit it with reluctance, and once or twice 
called the party back, on the plea that we had not 
sufficiently examined all its retirements, At last he 
expressed himself satisfied that there was no corner 
where further evidence of the criminal might be looked 
for. He was lightly stepping forward from the trees, 
when he in that instant found he trode on something 
that slipped with his step. He stooped, and among 
the long meadow-grass found—a portion of a man’s 
left hand! Begrimed with gunpowder, and blood, 
and clay, were the first two fingers and thumb of a 
human hand, connected merely by a long strip of 
skin. His exclamation drew us all around him; and 
once more’ we paused, and deliberated on ulterior 
proceedings. And here (for I am narrating a true 
story) the providence of the Lord in heaven, that we 
see so constantly displayed in the detection of every 
Cain, was abundantly manifested. Mr. Norton gazed 
for a while on the ghastly relics ; and then a gleam of 
discovery crossed his features. He washed the muti- 
lated fragments in a pool of rain water, formed where 
carts had been crossing, and holding them up in the 
silvery light of the moon, exclaimed— 

“ They are his: they are Hickey’s fingers !” 

He bade us examine them carefully. They were 
portions of a hand of huge dimensions, and were re- 
markable for the bushy patches of red hair growing 
on the back of the large middle finger especially. 
The hand itself must have received extensive, if not 
fatal, injury ; and from our knowledge that it was the 
left hand, we had important help towards detection 
of the criminal. Norton’s countenance fell again. 
He seemed struggling with intense mental feeling. 
Doubt or hesitation there was none; but there was 
manifested an incredulity—an unwillingness to be- 
lieve that which his eyesight proclaimed a fact. 

“ They are Hickey’s,’ again he repeated, with al- 
most mechanical precision ; “yet if his they be, then 
is there no faith in human nature.” 

Hickey was his steward, his valued and trusted 
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‘ be on the alert, Norton ascended the narrow stairs, 
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humble friend. He had often entreated his master 
to be on his guard; and had proved his fidelity by 
several times revealing plots of which he had obtained 
knowledge. He had lived with him more than twenty 
years, and during that whole period had devoted him- 
self exclusively to his interests; and now that it should 
have been he who had made this murderous attempt, 
seemed incredible. ‘There was no reason in the range 
of possibility for his doing so. No; it could not have 
been he. 

But the fingers were in his grasp; and the red 
clumps of hair on them asserted it was none else. 

That very day Hickey had given in to his master a 
pay-sheet of the labourers, in which were some items 
disputed by them. In explaining the accounts, and 
justifying his entries, he had held the sheet for nearly 
half an hour in his left hand; and his master’s eye, 
in traversing the columns, casually rested on this fist 
of an Esau, attracted by its hirsute furnishing. And 
the wisdom of God, in so directing him, seemed now 
apparent ; for a fragment of that same hand was be- 
fore him palpably—that hand which had been raised 
to shed his blood. 

“ We must away to my steward’s house,” at length 
said Mr. Norton; “if the assassin is to be found, he 
is there. At all events, I shall acquit myself of this 
harrowing suspicion.” 

The men moved on in silence, and at the foot of a 
narrow boreen, or bridle-path, broke into single files. 
We reached the house, and surrounded it. 

Our knocking for a time seemed fruitless, and we 
had commenced breaking in the door, when a wo- 
man’s voice was heard from within, questioning us as 
to who we were. 

“ Open the door,” thundered Norton ; “ I am here 
—your master.” 

The fastenings were undone, and the woman, who 
was no other than Hickey’s wife, dropping a curtsey, 
apologized for the delay. She averred that her hus- 
band and herself had been asieep, and that they were 
“ afraid of the Whiteboys to open the door. But that 
now, shure, all was right, and his honour was wel- 
come to his own house.” 

“T must go in and see Hickey,” interrupted Mr. 
Norton ; “so light a candle, and show me the way 
to your room.” 

The candle was got, aftera protracted delay, but 
had to be lighted at a neighbouring house, as the fire 
had dwindled down into ashes at Hickey’s. ‘Taking 
Melsop and myself with him, and bidding the rest to 


to the upper chamber. We advanced to the bed, in 
which lay Hickey, apparently asleep. 

“ He's waried after the labours of the day, your 
honour,” exclaimed the woman who had followed us, 
“and ’tis a cruel case to brake his rest; but ye know 
best, I’m sure.” 

“Silence, woman. Hallo! Hickey, awaken!” 

The steward turned on his side, yawned, and 
seemed puzzled with our presence. But his master 


“Come, Hickey, stretch out your hand.” 

He obeyed, but gave his right hand. 

“1 want the other; you cannot hide it.” 

It had not escaped us from the commencement, 
that all this while the apparent slumberer had studi- 
ously thrown into the shadow his left side, and now 
when he exposed it, the reason was evident—his left 
arm was an unsightly heap of bandages. 

“ Why, what has happened to you?’ You were 
quite well at the office to-day,” said Mr. Norton. 

“ After that, sir,” replied Hickey, “I went down 
to the limestone quarry to see how the men were get- 
ting on, and not minding myself, a rock fell on my 
hand and crushed it ; and when I came home I took 
to the bed, as I felt weak with the loss of blood.” 

The fellow’s countenance contradicted each word 
of the statement. ‘There was guilt in every line, and 
shame, and sorrow ; and there was sorrow also in his 
master’s voice, as he indignantly looked upon the 
mutilated hand, saying— 


“ You have lost some of your fingers—see, I have 
found thern for you.” 





a” * * * 7 * 


I was present at Hickey’s execution, which fol- 
lowed six weeks after. There was no doubt about 
his guilt, nor did he himself question the justice of his 
sentence. His master supplicated that his life should 
be spared ; but under the circumstances of the coun- 
try, it was impossible that his prayer could be granted, 
although he proffered it in person at the castle in Dub- 
lin. ‘The unhappy culprit was hanged in a field, on 
the opposite side of the road from that where he com- 
mitted his crime ; as it was considered that cases of 
peculiar atrocity should be avenged in their own im- 
mediate neighbourhood. There a scaffold was erected ; 
and so apprehensive were the authorities of an attempt 
to rescue the prisoner, that two full regiments were 
drawn up around the gallows. He died firmly, and 
with penitence, asserting his happiness in the ill suc- 
cess of his attempted deed of blood. With his dying 
breath he warned the bystanders against the secret 
system, which had brought himself to that disgraceful 
end. He loved his master, he said, and would have 
died for him ; but having, through cowardice, permit- 
ted himself to be initiated into the agrarian league, 
he had taken their oath of fellowship and obedience. 
When it had beén decided that Mr. Norton should 
be assassinated, the lot to shoot him had, either justly 
or unjustly, fallen to him, and accordingly he had 
made the attempt. But he declared that the only 
drop of sweetness in his cup was the reflection on the 
failure of his enterprise. He was innocent in act, 
though not in intention, and so far was reconciled to 
his doom. 


The scene of the outrage is by the side of one of 
the chief entrances to Doneraile; and the passing 
tourist is yet pointed out a wide-spread lawn of mea- 
dow-land overhanging the Awbeg, which is now 
known among the peasantry by no other name than 





straightway said— 
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Our age is bolder and freer than any predecessor. 

Mind is moving its limbs like a giant waking from a 
Jong slumber, throwing off the shackles which have 
bound down Truth for so long a period, and with the 
same hand tearing from Error the black mantle which 
has from time immemorial hid its huge deformities 
from the world. A new race is springing into exist- 
ence—a new race of men, who do not love the dark- 
ness, and wink and scowl in the light. They are men 
who believe that virtue shows quite as well in rags 
and patches as she does in purple and fine linen, and 
that it is good, and pleasant, and profitable, to track 
her out and follow her; they are true philosophers, 
keen-sighted and powerful. For action they prefer 
the great city, where they can hear and feel the 
throbbing heart of man, to that of nature in the green 
stillness of the country. They sail on the river of 
life, which flows through our darkest as well as our 
lightest streets, bearing with it so many young and 
gallant hearts on the voyage, whose termination looks 
to them as bright and beautiful as the beginning. 
There are wrecks that pass them by—wrecks of hu- 
manity—but they do not go, they are not lost entirely, 
without an effort to rescue them from the yawning 
gulf which is close at hand, but which they do not 
see. They give humanity assurance of its greatness, 
and stamp upon their country’s name imperishable 
renown. 

We are of those who believe that the creation of a 
new thought by the poorest man who breaks his 
scanty loaf of bread, stamps upon his brow a higher 
honor than he could win by riding into a fallen city 
with the flapping of the conqueror’s banner before 
him. The sturdy peasant who toils from early morn 
till set of sun, and knows no rest but in his slumbers, 
stamps upon his soul those god-like qualities of great- 
ness, when, over his ploughshare, he gives birth to a 
new thought—a thought for the regeneration and dis- 
enthrallment of his species-from the bonds of oppres- 
sion, ignorance, and vice. 

The triumph of humanity is spreading silently but 
surely. The present age, though filled with joys and 
sorrows, faith and doubt, hope and despair, private 
and public revolutions, will appear, when time rolls 
onward, not as a lurid meteer, but as an undecaying 
star, whose beauty shall teach millions yet unborn the 
bright path that leads to honour, truth, and human 
happiness. Our beautiful cities may be laid in ruins, 
but there is that within us which will survive the re- 
motest posterity; a power yet unseen, a power of 
which we now take no note, a silent power, 
now hidden from itself, but which will burst forth 
with such grandeur and brilliancy as to dazzle the 
eyes of the world and make its very foundation 
tremble: 

Great actions and striking occurrences, without 
they are employed with some movement for the ele- 
vation of the poor and oppressed, or the social regen- 
eration of the great masses of mankind, seldom outlive 
the time in which they are performed. They excite 
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a temporary admiration, but it soon passes away, and 
the names of those who have attracted such attention 
are alike forgotten. We can conceive no action great 
in itself unless some great thing follows. The mob 
may huzza, and make the welkin ring with shouts to 
some fancied hero, whose brilliant exploits and daring 
achievements are mostly the work of their imagina- 
tions ; but the fame of that man dies in the hour in 
which it is created. Not so with him whose breast 
heaves, and whose heart palpitates for those around 
him ; not so for him whose sole desire is for the ad- 
vancement of human knowledge, the overthrow of 
despotism, and the universal extension of human 
happiness. His fame, created by a power unforseen, 
continues on, and is as green in the memory of agea 
as it was in the hour which gave it birth. 


Among those, we think, who belong to the New 
Age,is Dr. Dewey. He is a man whose feelings and 
whose sympathies are with those who most need 
them, and his efforts on all occasions are for ame- 
liorating the condition of society. His desire is a no- 
ble and liberal one, and has secured him an immense 
popularity with the thinking class, whose opinions and 
sentiments are fast creating a new light in the darkest 
recesses of the social body. 

In a work called the “ Prose Writer of America,” 
we find the following concerning him :—*< The Rev- 
erend Orville Dewey, D. D., was born in Sheffield, 
Berkshir: County, Massachusetts, in the year 1794, 
and after graduating in 1814 at Williams College, 
studied theology in the seminary at Andover. His 
views respecting the doctrines of the Trinity had from 
the first been-unsettled, and at the end of a year from 
his first entrance into the ministry he joined the Uni- 
tarians. When Dr. Channing, soon afier, went to 
Europe, Mr. Dewey took his place ; and that he was 
able for a long time to give perfect satisfaction to a 
society accustomed to the sermons of Channing, is evi- 
dence that he had great merits as a preacher. 


He was subsequently pastor of a church in New 
Bedford, for about ten years, at the end of which 
period ill health made necessary his temporary retire- 
ment from the pulpit, and he passed two years in 
foreign travel. Soon after his return he became pas- 
tor of the Church of the Messiah in New York, with 
which he has since retained his connection, except 
during a second visit to Europe in 1841 and 1842. 


Dr. Dewey is one of the most popular pulpit ora- 
tors this country has produced. He is admired by 
those who are capable of appreciating the philosophy 
of morals, without reference to his peculiar theological 
belief. His reasoning is generally comprehensive, 
and his illustrations often practical. There is a happy 
mixture of ease and finish in his style, and he is re- 
markable for interesting the hearer which would be 
trite if treated with less earnestness. Perhaps the pa- 
thos of his rhetoric, is its most effective characteristic. 
In speaking of the wants, sufferings, and destinies of 
humanity, there is frequently a touching eloquence in 
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his appeals, which strikes a responsive chord in every 
sensitive and thoughtful heart.” 





Pulpit Portraits. 


filthy lucre, should read it, study it, and learn it by 
heart, and repeat it as he would his prayers, till his 


Dr. Dewey is not the champion of a man, a sect, | nature, his whole being changed from a close, selfish, 


or party he is a champion of mankind. His efforis 
are not for the few but the many, for those who need 


| sordid wretch, to a man with feeling and human sym- 
| pathies. 


The miser should have it written on the 


the assistance like that which he can give to bear | table upon which he counts his scrapings in letters 
them on to great and noble achievements. He sees brighter than the gold over which he gloats with such 


the evil festering on the bosom of society, and he 
would pluck it out, not by physical power, but by the 
eloquence of words, the power of sympathy and of 
soul. 

Education and religion, the two great cares of in- 
tellectual men, are with him the mainsprings to hu- 
man action, and which he would have understood as 
they should be. He would have it known from 
the North Pole to the South, that the good man is 
the only truly great, and that nothing enduring can 
be accomplished without a mind pure and uncontami- 
nated by the infectious breath of the corrupt and un- 
feeling. *Tis a pleasure for him to point out to the 
young man who would rise from the “level of his 
mean estate,” the only true and proper course to reach 
distinction and greatness. He would remind him of 
the Roman orator who would rather be in the wrong 
with Pluto than in the right with Epicurus. He 
would tell him that the only true pleasures result from 
the diligent exercise of the faculties of the mind and 
heart, in pursuit of noble ends by noble means, and 
such wise and goodly precept guide his steps aright in 
the paths of fame and duty. 

In the writings of Dr. Dewey we discover many 
beautiful thoughts, which if taken home and studied, 
would be productive of incalculable good. The fol- 
lowing is a choice specimen of his style : 


Tue Dancer or Ricnes.,—Ah! the rust of riches! Not that 
portion of them which is kept bright in good and holy uses, ‘* and 
the consuming fire’’ of the passions which wealth engenders ! 
No rich man—I lay it down as an axiom of all experience—no 
rich man is safe, who is not a benevolent man; no rich man is 
safe but in the imitation of that benevolent God, who is the pos- 
sessor and disposer of all the riches of the universe. What else 
mean the miseries of a selfish, luxurious, and fashionable life 
everywhere? What mean the sighs that come up from the pur- 
lieus, and couches, and most secret haunts of all splendid and 
self-indulgent opulence? Do not tell me that other men are 
sufferers too. 
are miserable also. Ah! just heaven! thou hast in thy mys- 
terious wisdom appointed to those a lot hard, full hard, to bear. 
Poor houseless wretches! who ‘eat the bitter bread of penury, 
and drink the baleful cup of misery ;’’ the winter winds blow 
keenly through your ** looped and windowed raggedness ;’’ your 
children wander about unshed, unclothed, and untended ; I won- 
der not that ye sigh. But why should they, who are surrounded 
by everything that heart can wish, or imagination conceive—the 
very crumbs that fall from whose table of prosperity might feed 
hundreds—why should they sigh amidst their profusion and splen- 
dour ? They have broken the bond that should connect power 
with usefulness, and opulence with misery. That is the reason. 
They have taken up their treasures, and wandered away into a 
forbidden world of their own, far from the sympathies of suffer- 
ing humanity ; and the heavy night dews are descending upon 
their splendid revels ; and the all-gladdening light of heavenly 
beneficence is exchanged for the sickly glare of seltish enjoyment ; 
and happiness, the blessed angel that hovers over generous deeds 
and heroic virtue, has fled away from the world of false gaiety 
and fashionable exclusion. 


Are not those beautiful thoughts, couched in as 
beautiful language? There is a freshness, a vigour 
about that little article, which enchants the mind and 
carries conviction to the heart. It is like a diamond 
dipped in dew, glittering and “ exceeding beautiful.” 
The worldling who rises from his bed in the morning 
and retires again at night, with no higher purpose 
and no nobler aspirations than the accumulation of 








tenacity, and as he counts his money out piece by 
piece, remind him of the precious blood which he is 
extracting every day and every hour from as many 
hearts. 

The subjoined paper on “Freedom of Opinion,” 
we offer as another proof of what we have stated in 
regard to this eminent divine :— 


‘*Observe, in how many relations, political, religious, and 
social, a man is liable to find bondage instead of freedom. If he 
wants office he must attach himself to a party, and then his eyes 
must. be sealed in blindness, and his lips in silence, towards all 
the faults of his party. He may have his eyes open, and he may 
see much to condemn, but he must say nothing. If he edits a 
newspaper, his choice is often between bondage and beggary. 
That may actually be the choice, although he does not know it. 
He may be so completely a slave, that he does not feel his chain. 
His passions may be so enlisted in the cause of his party, as to 
blind his discrimination, and destroy all comprehension and capa 
bility ofindependence. Soit may be with theveligious partisan. 
He knows, perhaps, that there are errors in his adopted creed, 
faults in his sect, fanaticism and extravagande in some of its 
measures. See if you get him to speak of them—see if you can 
fr him to breathe a whisper of doubt. No, he is always believing. 

has a convenient film that covets up all difficulties in his 
creed. He believes it for ‘‘ substance of doctrine.’’ Or, if he is 
a clergyman, perhaps he does not believe it at all. What then is 
his«onclusion ? hy, he has friends who do believe it ; and he 
does not wish to offend them. And so he goes on, listening to 
what he does not believe ; outwardly acquiring, inwardly remon- 
strating; the slave of fear or fashion, never daring, not once in 
his life daring, to speak out openly the thought that is in him. 
Nay, he sees men suffering he ma the weight of public reprobation 
for the open espousal of the very opinion he holds, and he has 
never the generosity or manliness to say, ‘* J think so too.”’ Nay, 
more ; by the course he pursues, he is made to cast his stone, or 
he holds it in his hand, at least, and lets another arm apply the 
force necessary to east it, at the very men who are suffering a sort 
of martyrdom for his own faith! 

‘‘T am not now advocating any particular opinion—I am only 
advocating a manly freedom in the expression of those opinions 
which a man can entertain. And if those opinions are unpopu- 
lar, I hold that in this country there is so much the more need of 
an open and independent expression of them. Look at the case 
most seriously, I beseech you. ‘What is ever to correct the faults 
of society, if nobody lifts his voice against them ; if everybody 


Say not that the poor, and destitute, and forlorn, goes on openly doing what everybody privately complains of ; if 


Led 


all shrink behind the faint-hearted apology, that it would be over 
bold in them to attempt any reform? What is to rebuke political 
time-serving, religious fanaticism, or social folly, if no one has the 
independence to protest against them? Look at it in a larger 
view. What barrier is there against the universal despotism of 
public opinion in this country, but individual freedom? Who is 
to stand up against it here, but the possessor of that lofty inde- 
pendence? There is no king, no sultan, no noble, no privileged 
class ; nobody else to stand against it. If you yield this point, if 
you are forever making compromises. if all men do this, if the 
entire policy of private life here, is to escape opposition and re- 
proach, everything will be swept*beneath the popular wave. There 
will be no individuality, no hardihood, no high and stern resolve. 
no self-subsistence, no fearless dignity, no glorious manhood of 
mind left among us. The holy heritage of our fathers’ virtues 
will be trodden under foot by their unworthy children. They 
feared not to stand up against kings and nobles, and parliament 
and people. Better did they account it, that their lonely bark 
should sweep the wide sea in freedom ; happier were they, ‘when 
their sail swelled to the storm of winter, than to be slaves in 
palaces of ease ; sweeter to their ear was the music of the gale, 
that shrieked in their broken cordage, than the voice at home that 
said, ‘ submit, and you shall have rest,” And when they reach- 
ed this wild shore, and built their altar, and knelt upon the frozen 
snow and the fiinty rock to worship. they built that altar to freedom, 
to individual freedom, to freedom of conscience and opinion ; and 
thier noble prayer was, that their children might be free. Let their 
sons remember the prayer of their extremity, an’ t'e great bequest 
which their magnanimity has left ue. Let ther: »oware how they 
become entangled again in the yoke of bondage. Let the minis- 
ters at God’s altar, let the guardians of the press, let all sober and 
thinking men, speak the thoughts that is in them. It is better to 





















speak honest error than to suppress conscious truth. Smothered 
error is more dangerous than that which flames and burns out. 
Bat do I speak of danger. I know of but one thing safe in the 
universe, and that istrath. And I know of but one way to truth 
for an individual mind, and that is, unfettered thought. And I 
know of but one path for the maltitude to truth, and that is, 
thought, freely expressed. Make of truth itself an altar of slavery, 
and guard it about with a mysterious chain ; bind thought as a 
victim upon it, and let the passions of the prejudiced multitade 
minister fuel, and yoa sacrifice upon that accursed altar the hopes 
of the world.”’ 


There’s not a man living with soul, and sense, and 
intellect, but must acknowledge the correctness of 
these all-powerful truths. Springing as they do from 
a mind yearning with sympathy for all created mor- 
tality, they must sink deep into the hearts of many, 
and cause to flow in upon their souls the sunshine of 
happiness. It is by such language, by such reason- 
ing, and by such thoughts, that great good is accom- 
plished. ‘There are-a class of men, we know, who if 
a bold and original thinker appears upon the public 
carpet, to fulfill his mission of goodness, are ever 
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deem insurmountable.. They would do so to the 
nearest and dearest friends they have on earth. For 
a time perhaps their designs may prosper, but the 
truly great man rises above them all at last, in all the 
towering grandeur of nature’s nobility. He writes his 
own name on the pages of his country’s history, and 
embalms it in the most sacred memoirs of his coun- 
trymen. 





ae 


The historic muse, 
Proud of her treasure, marches with it down 
To latest times ; and Sculpture in ber turn 
Gives bond in stone and ever-during brass, 
To guard it, and immortalize her trust.”’ 





An edition of Dr. Dewey’s works has recently been 
published in England, where he is already very popu- 
lar ; and another, enlarged, was commenced in this city 
a few months ago. All his writings are characterized 
by a boldness and finish, which renders them at once 
inviting and entertaining ; and we will venture to as- 
sert that but few rise from a perusal of them without 





ready to laugh him off, and throw obstacles in his way, 
which they, in the small scope of their imaginations, 


JOSEPH 





REV. 


THE young men of the present time are soon to 
control the destinies of the nation. New thoughts, 
new creations, and new impulses are wanted by the 
great body of the public, and it is to those who have 
the true spirit of the age infused in their souls, that 
the great work of regeneration and reform will be en- 
trusted. Progress is the watchword of our country— 
progress in art, progress in science, progress in social 
reformation, and peogress in religion. It is echoed 
from the shores of the Atlantic to the mountain tops 
of the western wilds, it is heard reverberating through 
the giant fores's of our native land, and as it is wafted 
along our noble rivers with all the majesty of Truth, 
and reaches the ocean again, it is heard whispering 
its melody in harmony with the dancing waves, and 
with them carries its joyous song to the sunny clime 
of the Aztec: and still unwearied, pursues its march 
along until the whole wide world thrills to the very 
centre, and men and nations are, as *twere by the 
magic of Aladdin’s lamp, brought into a new exist- 
ence. 

That unknown and unconquered world for which 
_ Alexander wept, is at hand; and though hidden by 
the veil with which Nature shrouds her mysteries, 
will yet be reached by a victory of the mind. Great 
truths, truths powerful as they are good, are discovered 
and brought forward every day, and by whom? Not 
by those whose discoveries remein like numerous 
Egyptian relics of antiquity; not by those who are 
most looked upon by the public eye; not by those 
whose names have been for years as household words 
to the public ear; not by those who go plodding on 
in the beaten track of their forefathers ; not by those 
who tremble as the name of new-born genius strikes 
their ears. No, no: none of those ; they are all of a 
past generation, and are and will be little more than 
a blank in the great work which has already com- 
menced. 

The action and creation lies with another race—a 
race in whose veins flows the fresh young blood 





being somewhat wiser and better. 
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of the-great republic. In the young men of intellect 
of the present time there is a new-born love ; a love 
|impersonal: a love of the perfection of all things; a 
desire to create a picture “unapproached and unap- 
| proachable” in its loveliness, and in whose divine in- 
fluence all men may participate. 
| ‘The work, as we said, has been commenced, but 
as yet only a rough sketch has been completed. It 
shal! not remain, however, in its incipient state. .The 
artist shall give it the last touch at his easel; and as 
the crown of immortality shall descend with angel 
hands upon his brow, the great work of human des- 
tiny shall stand trembling with Beauty, Truth, and 
| Love. 

The preacher has much to do in its accomplish- 

ment, and nobly and faithfully should he perform his 

“task. He, too, must be familiar with prison bars, and 
the damp “ weeping walls of dungeons” of want and 
pain, of privation, suffering, and sorrow. He must 
soften the pillow of death, and make light and cheer- 
ful the hearts bound down with the weight of afflic- 
tion. He has to work on to the accomplishment of a 
great purpose, toiling much, enduring much, until at 
last he reaches the harbour which affords him peace 
and rest. 

The preacher in a great city has much to do, and 
has a wide field in which he has to perform his labours. 
‘His power of doing good is great—probably greater 
| than a good many are willing to allow. 

Of the many young men who have visited New 
| York, in the last few years, we do not remember one 
| that holds a brighter position at the present time than 
the Rev. Joseph P. Thompson, of the Broadway Ta- 
|bernacle. He came among usa stranger ; but a short 
_time had elapsed before he was as widely known and 

popular as some that had grown up with the city’s 
| growth. And the reason was, he addressed himself 
| - 
to the heart as well as to the head, and spoke plainly 
and told the truth openly and above-board of the 

thousand evils and paths of crime in our very midst. 
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That those who have not had the pleasure of lis- 
tening to his eloquent discourses, may have a more 
correct opinion of the material of which he is com- 
posed, we will take the liberty of making a few ex- 
tracts from a sermon of his, entitled “ Vice Progres- 
sive.” It was preached in the Tabernacle, August 
21, 1846, and has since been published in pamphlet 
form. Itisa sermon to young men, and fraught with 
some excellent and wholesome truths. 


** We will take the young man at that period of life when he 
becom.s to some extent his own master. Early education not 
only gives a basis to the inclinations, but often does much to 
form the character for life. Some young men begin life for them 
selves in circumstances eminently favourable to a virtuous and 
honourable career ; while others must overcome all the influen- 
ces of their previous education in or ler to take the first step in 
such a course. But the influence of early education upon the 
principles and habits of the man, and the responsibilities 
growing out of that inflagnce, are topics for the consideration of 
parents and other guardians of youth rather than of young men 
themselves, On this point volumes of tragedy might be written. 
That yoong man who is just reeling into a drankard’s erave was 
first enamoured of the ruby wine as it sparkled on his father’s ta- 
ble ; and now that father has turned him out of doors and will 
not own his name. That wretched young woman, whose only 
joy. whose only life, is in the wild excitement of the midnight 
revel, now lost to her mother, to society, to herself, was taught by 
that very mother to love the dance; was ilattered into the con- 
ceit of her charms ;—and it was in the ball-room that she met her 
betrayer, and it was to flattery that she surrendered her virtue. 


Alas! those triple-cords which bind such burden: of guilt upon | 


the young as to crush them into premature decrepitude, are often 
made of silken threads and golden strands that were spun and 
twisted in the nursery and the parlor, by gay, fashionable, plea- 
sure-loving mothers, and by purse-proud, mammon worshiping 
fathers. While we delineate the young man’s progress in vice, 
let parents ask themselves what they have done or may be doing 
to start their sons in such a career. 

** But our concern now is with young men. We take them as 
we find them in this great city ; some educated here from infancy, 
whether instructed in religion, and guarded from temptation with 
a jealous eye,—or made familiar by parental example with scenes 
of frivolity, dissipation and vice; others having come hither from 
some quiet village and sacred home, to be suddenly thrown amidst 
excitements and dangers with no guardian but their own unprac- 
tised judgment ; others still having grown up without instruction 
or restraint amid the trials and exposures of orphanage ; some 
who possesses or anticipate the means of gratifying every desire, 
Others who are constrained to toil for even a scanty subsistence ; 
some who have been nursed in the lap of Juxury, and others who 
have been rocked in an iron cradle :—from any or each of these 
classes we may select our example—the example of a young man, 
who, when left to himself, enters upon a vicious course of life, 
and makes gradual, certain, fearful progress toward its fatal end. 
We take him as he is becoming in some sense his own master ; 
whether after a long tutelage he is just breaking loose from re- 
straints which were growing irksome, whether he has early elu- 
ded parental vigilance or trespassed upon parental indulgence, or 
whether the necessities of his condition have early made him 
self-dependant, and therefore in feeling independent. 

* The influence of evil company ts commonly most marked and 
most deplorable in the cases of a young man who has come from 
the country to the city in quest of employment. Such a young 
man has at first a painful sense of his inferiority to his brother | 
clerks in dress and manners, and in all that contributes to make a | 
city gentleman. They can say and ‘do many fine things; can | 
criticise this singer and that actor, and talk about their lady-loves 
in a strain that excites at once his admiration and his envy. 
They jeer him for his sobriety ; invite him to smoke with them, 
and then laugh at the nausea produced by his first segar. He is 
stung to the quick ; he will not be singular; he will not be the 
butt of the store and the neighborhood ; he learns to curl the ex- 
hilirating vapour as gracefully as they ; and embraces the first 
pemerse | toshow them that he can utter an oath or a vulgar 

jest, though he shudders inwardly all the while. By and by they 
ask him where he spends his evenings, and kindly offer to relieve 
his ennui by taking him to various places of amusement, and 
introducing him into ** good society’’; they persuade him to drink 
a social glass and to join in an innocent game of cards. As he 

rogresses, his uncomfortable feeling of inferiority vanishes ; he 
is quite at ease among his associates ; as to his old village com 
nions, he is getting decidedly above them ; and yet he does not 
Feel that he has done anything particularly objectionable. True, 
conscience does at times reprove him ; and as he opened his trank 
the other day he saw his Bible there—the Bible that his mother 
gave him—but he quickly tumbled it to the bottom, and has not 


| 
| 


| 
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thought of it since. His parents gave him much good advice ; 
but they had never lived in the city and knew nothing of what is 


expected of young men in order to appear genteel ; his associ- 
ates are all young men of respectability,—perfect gentlemen ; he 
is not becoming vicious ; he would shrink from anything degra- 
ding ;—on the whole he is quite pleased with the improvement he 
has-made since he left home. At length his companions, whose 
influence over him is daily increasing, propose to him to take a 
| pleasure excursion on the Sabbath. He hesitates at this, for he 
has promised his parents to attend chu:ch on the Sabbath ;—yet 
| so he promised to read the Bible, and he has omitted that ;—but 
| he is confined closely through the week and needs some recrea- 
| tion ; after all, his parents’ notions of the Sabbath are old fash- 
ioned—well enough in the country, but too strict and puritanical 
for the city ;—besides he is only going for this once, and will take 
care it does not become babitnal. Thus he parieys with con- 
science till he silences her voice. He deliberately breaks the 
Sabbath. Inso doing he takes a greater stride in sin than he 
| ever took before—he draws iniquity with a stronger cord. 
** His companions next p opose that he shall visit the theatre. 
He feels les. hesitation about t .i-, because he has so often dwel: on 
theatrical scenes in imagination that his curiosity is excited by 
| the least allasion to them, and he wishes to judge for himself 
| What there is good or evil inthem. Ue needed but an invitation, 
the countenance of others, to overcome any remaining qualms of 
conscience. See now this youth for the first time entering the 
theatre. He is complete'y bewildered ; the lights dazzle; the 
| music charms ; the scenery entrances ; the acting rivets his at- 
tention ; he comes home ravished with astonishment and delight ; 
| reciting fragments of tragedy, and envying those whose life is on 
the stage. He needs no invitation to go again.’’ 


From the theatre we need not mention the youth’s 
,next step in vice. His progress is delineated with a 
| master-hand, and in such a manner that all the huge 
| deformities of crime are brought immediately before 
| the “mind’s eye.” Who does not tremble for the 
young man in his downward career, as he listens to 
the soul-stirring eloquence of the divine? 


‘* The last stage of vice in kind has now been reached. Noth- 
ing worse can be done than to sink deeper in the same species 
of infamy. Fora while the yonng man, if possessed of means, 
will maintain the appearance 6f respectability even in vice. He 
will drink only in the decorated saloon where gentlemen resort ; 
he will visit only those abodes where pollution is decked with 
fashion and pillowed in Juxury. 

‘* Bat these things, like the appurtenances of the theatre, soon 
lose their charms. They were needed at first to hide the defor- 
mity of vice ; now he has become so familiar with her features 
that he sees nothing repulsive in them. Excitement is all he asks, 


| no matter how produced. His lusts are burning him up—and the 
fire must be fed though it be with the scrapings of pitch. By de- 
grees his heart has hardened till he is callous to shame. As the 


youthful surgeon or soldier who faints at the sight of blood, can 
learn to amputate a limb or to march over the gory field without 
betraying the least emotion,—so he who shrinks from the image 
of vice as from the night-mare, can learn to hug Vice herself to 
his bosom, and even to feel that he cannot live away from her. 
He plays at first with the loose and gaily coloured threads of her 
drapery, he twists them together in new and fantastic shapes for 
amusement, always forgetting to unwind them or to relax his 
ho'd, and thus he draws Vice nearer and nearer, till at length, with 
strange infatuation, he binds her to him as a part of his very self, 
Lewdness is the hot-bed of crime. How often is the wretched 
female, seduced and abandoned, driven to suicide as a refu 

from her shame. How often is the seducer called to answer for 
his crime and mortal combat. How often does Murder stalk 
forth from the foul den of harlots, seize on his victim, and then 
go back to their embrace with baubles bought with blood. How 
often does he lure his victims to that den. How often does he 
make her his victim who has fed his lust, lest she should unmask 
his features to one whom he would lead blindfold to the marriage 
altar. » Whatever daring crime may be committed, the police re- 
sort at once to some well-known den of infamy, with a moral 
certainty of finding some trace of its perpetrators there. The 
vapors that exhale from these entrances to hell, are worse than 
the miasma ; they bear on their heavy wings the seeds of death. 





These truths are fearful—but who will deny them? 
They rise fromthe bosom of society, and like spectres, 
glare with an unearthly and appalling mien on those 
who would diseredit them. But one passage more, 
and we have done. The sermon, it will be recollected 
by many, was preached by Mr. Thompson, under 
peculiar circumstances. His picture of progress in 











crime is not a fancy sketch, but a portrait; its leading | 
feature being taken from the life of one of whom he 
had known for years, and whose execution he wit- 


nessed. ; 

Mr. Thompson’s discourse on the character and 
influence of the theatre has been highly praised by 
those capable of a due appreciation of the subject. 
There are thousands who rush blindly into error, and 
there are thousands again who tread the same path- 
way with “their eyes wide open.” ‘To the latter 
class we must give the credit of being the most per- 
verse in regard to theatrical amusements. They see 
the evil, and yet do all they can to upholdit. Many 
of the theatres of the present day, are but little more 
than festering sinks of iniquity. 

“ When the first step istaken in the paths of sin it is very dif- 
ficult to stop.’’ His ‘ first step’ was a desperate leap from 
which he could not recover ; yours may be less marked—a sliding 
as it were down an inclined plane. I warn you against idleness, 
the parent of vice—the parent of those evil imaginings that make 
the soul a cage of unclean birds. I warn you against evil books 
—however fascinating ; against evil company—however gay 
and tempting. ‘ Enter not into the path of the wicked, and go 
not in the way of evil men—avoid it, pass not by it, turn from it 
and pass away.’ I warn you against vain amusements and 
places of evil resort—against the theatre, the ball-room, the 
drinking club, the gaming table. I warn you of the wiles of her 
who lieth in wait at the corners of the streets ;—' let not thine 
heart incline to her ways, go not astray in her paths. For she 
hath cast down many wounded, yea many strong men have been 
slain by her.’ I warn you to cleave to God's testimonies and 
walk in his ways. As I stood beneath that scaffold, the painful 
thought crossed my mind, has any omission of duty on my part 
toward this young man contributed in any manner to his end ? 
I resolved that at least no other youth under my ministry should 
come to such an end unwarned by me. And I am here to-night 
to fulfil that vow, to discharge my soul of its heavy responsibility 
to you, young men. I warn you, therefore, in his name. I warn 
you by the memory of that dreadful scene. I warn you before 
Gop—Most Hich—your Juper and mine. And if there bea 
deeper note of warning still,—-I will be silent,—that it may come 
to you from the chambers ef the dead—from the Anyss or Wo! 

** A late writer, who contends for the propriety of fostering 
theatrical entertainments, maintains that ‘ the drama (i. e. dra- 
matic representation,) is only another mode of teaching, than 
through those usual channels, the living voice and the printed 

e. Wego to the stage,’ he says, ‘ instead of books, for his 
toric and moral instruction, and for amusement.’ After illus- 
trating the effective manner in which instruction may be conveyed 

hrough the eye, he adds, ‘ it is a silly piece of affectaiton for per- 
sons to read, comment on, and pretend to admire, the printed 
plays of Shakspeare, and yet denounce their exhibition on the 
stage with ajipropriate costumes and scenery. They might as well 
pretend that there is no great harm in getting a little intoxicated 
occasionally, if it is done in a quiet way, in your own cellar, but 
the mischief lies in doing it publicly at the sideboard.’ 

‘* But there is no analogy between these cases. To witness a 
dramatic exhibition at the theatre, is a totally different thing from 
reading the drama quietly at home ;—so different in the attendant 
circumstances and the modes of impressing the mind, that the 
one may be as injurious as the other may be beneficial. If there 
are false sentiments in the play, which the eye of the erifical 
reader would detect and shun, * the semblance of real action’, the 
concomitant pageantry, the splendour of the spectacle,’ might 
render the same sentiments, when uttered on t!e stage, couta- 
gious and destructive. No man of delicacy would even read the 
entire plays of Shakspeare in his own family. No brother would 
offer such an insult to a sister’s modesty. And yet because he 
may study those plays with profit alone, when his moral sense is 
on the alert against whatever might contaminate it, or because he 
may read selected passages in the family, or even read entire 
ne with discriminating criticism, shall he therefere surrender 

imself to the excitement of the theatre, postpone instruction to 
entertainment, and everwhelm reason and conscience in the 
pleasures of sense ? 

** A denunciation of the theatre would come with ill-grace 
from one who lnxuriates at home in the impurities of the drama ; 
and so it would be “a silly piece of affectation’ for one who gluts 
his sensual imagination with the pages of Don Juan, to denounce 
the brothel. But the Christian scholar may wisely and consist- 
ently value the drama as a department of literature, and yet de- 
nounce the theatre. The study of anatomical plates for scientific 
purposes, is quite another thing from the exhibition of those plates 
to a mixed a:sembly, some of whom may find in them a stimulus 
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to the basest passions. 
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** As to the elocution of the stage, thongh it is often admirable 
of its kind and for its purpose, it is not a fit model for public 
speakers. It would be insufferable in the pulpit, or even in the 
popular assembly. 

“The ladies of Rome, accustomed to gladiatorial contests, 
could feast their eyes with the sight of Christians thrown to the 
wild beast in the amphitheatre, or enveloped in combustible ma- 
terials to illuminate with their burning bo lies the gardens of Nero. 
The actors in the French revolution were familar with the less 
bloody tragedies of the theatre. The horrid massacre of St. Bar- 
tholemew was acted on the yo for their diversion. * While 
courts of justice were thrust out by Jacobin tribanals, and silent 
churches were only the funeral monuments of departed religion, 
there were in Paris no fewer than twenty-eight theatres, great 
and small, most of them kept open on the public expense, and all 
of them crowded every night. Among the gaunt haggard forms 
of famine ; amidst the yells of murder, the tears of affiction, and 
the cries of despair ; the song and the dance, the mimic scene, and 
the buffoon laughter went on as regularly as in the gay hour of 
festive peace. Even under the scatlold of judicial murder, and 
the gaping planks that poured down blood upon the spectators, 
the space was hired out jor a show of dancing dozs. The society 
of Paris was like a den of outlaws upon a doubtful frontier, a 
lewd tavern for the revels and debauches of banditti, assassins and 
paramours,—filled with licentious and blasphemous songs, proper 
to their brutal and hardened course of life.’ 

** But in addition to this general tendency to undermine sound 
principle and to harden the heart, there is much in the exhibitions 
of the stage which is openly and grossly immoral. Here mod- 
esty forbids me to enter into particulars. * For it is a shame even 
to speak of those things which are done’—not* in secret'—but 
in the presence of large assemblies composed of both sexes and 
of all ages and conditions of life. The plays in common use 
abound in impiety and immorality. Those of the English dra- 
matic poets, in the opinion of a competent and even a ial 
critic, *‘ are in general more licentious than those of most other 
countries.’ The Supreme Being is often addressed ; ro anely, : ad 
the most solemn truths and scenes of religion are introduced to 
point a joke, or to enliven acomedy. The double meaning and 
the lascivious gesture insinuate what common decency forbids to 
be uttered or acted out No man can witness much of the com- 
mon acting of the stage, without a feeling either of disgust or of 
impurity. He will either loathe it or he will be corrupted by it, 
With what emotions woman looks upon it, | venture not to say! 
I pannot speak of what is a principal charm in the appearance 
of a female dancer, nor describe those feats of agility which elicit 
the loudest applause. Yet these are looked upon without disa 
probation by her owp sex, who in their stately mansions w 
not tolerate the least impropriety of speech or action. 

‘** The passion for this amusement is like the passion for intoxi- 
eating drinks, which though kindled at the dinner table by ‘ the 
choicest brands,’ will drive its victim from the saloon to the 
dram-shop, and from Maderia, Sherry, Champagne and Hock, 
to Cozniac and Hollands, if not to New England rum, Excite- 
ment must be furnished from whatever source, and * low, ob- 
scene, and puerile productions’ will take possession of the stage. 
Theatrical amusements being under this law of degeneracy, and 
the same principles remaining in force, it is obvious that no thea- 
tre, however favourably situated, or however well conducted in 
the outset, can long exist without becoming a public nuisance, 

‘* But I must not omit to speak of t\e appurtenances or con- 
comitants of the theatre ; of certain moral influences ‘ which are 
naturally relative to it, which are essential to its existence, or with 
which,.in point of fact ,it has invariable been connected.’ The 
theatre has never parted company with Bacchus in whose orgies 
it originated. ‘The god of wine has a conspicious shrine in almost 
every modern temple of the drama; and the excitement of the 
play tends to create a thirst for such libations as a well stocked 
bar can furnish. The profits of sach a bar may be conjectured 
from the heavy rental (say $100 per week) which is paid for the 
privilege. If the bar is excluded trom the theatre itself, as of late 
from the Boston theatres, it is alwuys to be found in the immediate 
vicinity. Several thousand dollars are annually expended for in- 
toxicating drinks at the bar of the theatre and at the neighbour- 
ing saloons. Dissipation and drunkenness are among the legiti- 
mate fruits of the play-honse. 

** The theatre is likewise the favourite resort of that class who 
having been themselves betrayed from the path of virtue, wreak 
a fearful retribution upon mankind by ensnaring the youth with 
their wiles. There they find a congenial atmosphere ; there they 
obtain a temporary respite from their lonely wrechedness ; and 
there they secure new victims ‘ fitted for destruction.’ In al- 
most every theatre provision is made for the accommodation of 
this infamous class. In some instances they are admitted with- 
out charge, as a profitable appendage to the establishment. It 
may wel! be doubted whether a theatre could be sustained with- 
outthem. In a report made by a committee appointed to inquire 
into the management of the royal theatres in London, it is stated, 
‘that wher a proposition was made to exclude females of loose 
character from the house, in compliance with the wishes of many, 
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who, in consequence of such persons being admitted, were 
compelled to withdraw their support, the measure was overruled, 
under the conviction, that if adop'ed, the institution could not 
be supported.’ ‘To the same effect is the testimony of a commit- 
tee appointed a few years siiice by the proprictors of the ‘T'remont 
theatre in Boston to report on its condition. They admit that a 
part of the house was ‘frequented by women of notoriously bad 
character,’ “and that young men and minors, clerks and students, 
were commonly to be found among them. And yet they say, 
‘ this is nothing new or peculiar to the Tremont theatre. On the 
contrary, there has been no time within memory, when it was 
not so at every theatre in Boston.’ This statement ought to be 
a conclusive argument against the theatre. A respected writer on 
the subject, thus unmasks this hideous feature ot such establish- 
ments: ‘ Suppose a corner of this house, or a place in yonder 
gallery, were set apart for the presence of such characters—sup- 
pose they were held under no restraint by the solemnity of the 
place or services—the services were graduated to their taste, and 
suppose their unchaste deportment to be exhibited under the very 
eyes of our youth, which of these discreet matrons, which of 
ese amiable and modest maidens would not blush to acknow- 
ledge she had been here? Llow many of you would hold a seat 
in a house thos haunted by the dark spirit of evil?’ Yet ladies 
of high distinction in society—who would probably be forward 
to censure me for barely alluding to this topic—resort unblush- 
ingly to the theatre, and countenance by their presence the public 
degredation of their sex. 

** No theatre can long be sustained upon the basis of strict re- 
spectability. When the attractions of a new aud splendid edifice 
have worn away, the first-rate house deyenerates into a second or 
third rate, tragedy gives place to comedy and low buffoonery, 
the stage becomes more impure, the price of admission is redu- 
ced and catch-penny artifices are employed to entice the rabble; 
the third tier descends to the dress circle, and the pit ascends to 
the same level ; in fine, the whole establishment becomes a sink 
of pollution, Joathsome in the sight even of its former supporters 
—when a rival springs up, at first to supplant it, and then to fol- 
low in the same career. This has been the history of theatres in 
all our principal cities. A committee of the British Parliament, 
after a full investigation of the subject, reported that the only 
way to reform the theatre was to burn it down. 

“The Greek drama, as we have seen, early degenerated. 
Euripides sacrificed every thing to eflect ; the principles of virtue 
and religion to rhetorical brillianey and the applause of the rab- 
ble. This law ofdegeneracy has marked theatrical amusements 
in every age of the world. It has already been sufficiently de- 
veloped, but may be summoned up as follows: ‘ ‘The character 
of a play must conform to the taste of the audience. Good men 
will not attend the theatre. Men of refined and elevated taste 
willnot. In order, therefore, to secure success, (and every thing 
must bend to this) the writer of plays must adapt the character 
of his production to the taste of those who will, and do attend 
such places, and whom he undertakes to please. And as pleasure 
and not taste is the article in Cemand, it follows, that, where re- 
fined taste and amusement are not synonymous, the former must 
fall a sacrifice to the latter.’ Even those who are at first part of 












































































should be so reformed that Christ ans could alternate between it 


would not the theatre be shunned as truly as the prayer meeting 
by those whom the change was designed to benefit? “ The stage | 


of supporters, must prove, as in the experiment of Garrick, an 
utter failure. * The mansion of the christened Apollo might be 


vout, Would never, in any sta‘e of the theatre, frequent it in 





GULN 


Never, oh! never more, Gulnare, 
Where rose that islet by the sea, 

Thy voice is heard upon the air, 
as once *twas heard in melody. 


The isle is still, the altar lone, 
That fond devetion rear’d to bless ; 
And mark the spot to ruin gone, 
Where love was gladden’d by success. 


Jackson, Tennessee. 
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240 Gulnare. 





And besides, what becomes, daring this hopeful experiment, of 
that worse part of the community, which the stage was to have 
helped the gospel to reform? They are the while wandering 
away, perverse and hapless beings ! trom the most precious schoo! 
ever opened for the corrective discipline of sinners. But the 
place, originally intended to please them, will not long be occn- 
vied by the usurping morality that would assume to mend them. 
Like the unclean spirit, they will soon re-enter the swept and 
garnished house, and even, like him, bring auxiliary companions, 
the more effectually to assert whose house it is.’ 

‘* A theatre cannot long maintain a high intellectual and 
moral character. Its manager may announce his intention to 
make it respectable—‘a fit table of the drama’—and in every 
way worthy of the public patronage. In this intention he may 
be sincere, but it cannot be realized. Facts, the tendencies of 
human nature, the history of theatrical amusements, all are 
against him. The theatre will and must degenerate. 

** The conductors of the press incur a fearful responsibility 
by suffering their columns to be occupi€d with laudatory notices 
of theatrical entertainments. The puffs of an influential news- 
paper may persuade many to visit the theatre, who, but for these, 
would never have been drawn into its giddy and fatal vortex. 

** Parents should use their utmost endeavours to keep their 
children from the theatre. What father who desires to see his 
children virtuous, prosperous and happy, can foster in them a 
fondness for the amusements of the stage, or can know that they 
frequent the theatre without deep anxiety and grief? What mo- 
ther could introduce her daughter to such a place ? Parents some- 
times argue that their children will surely visit the theatre, and that 
it is therefore better to go with them till their curiosity is satisfied, 
relying upon good instruction at home to counteract the evil in- 
fluences to which they are subjected. But the example of the 
parent in going to the theatre is more likely to be remembered 
than his counsels on returning. As you prize the moral welfare 
of your children, and your own future peace of mind, keep them 
from the theatre. Use authority for-this purpose; but let that 
authority be exercised with wisdom and love. Explain to them 
the character of the theatre; give them some pregnant example 
of its pernicious influence ; and then lay your solemn injunction 
upon them. If they have been rightly trained, this will ordinarily 
suffice. Remember, however, that youth need amusements. — En- 
deavour to provide for them the means of innocent and rational 
enjoyment, Cause your children to feel that you are consulting 
their happiness as no others can. Make home an inviting spot. 
Let it be the stene of hallowed Jove and pleasure. Let not the 
father be a stranger and a terror to his children. Men of business! 
devote time to your families even at the risk of losing a good bar- 
gain ; for you can better afford to lose a bargain now and then, 
than to lose the atfection, the confidence, and finally, the souls 
of your children.’’ 


Although occupying a distinguished niche in the 
temple of merit, Mr. Thompson is quite young, being 
but twenty-eight years of age. He was born in the 
city of Philadelphia, and graduated at Yale College, 


the community never will support the theatre. You cannot con-; in 1838. He settled in the Chapel-street Church, 
vince a that , is their duty to do so. oar 4 og tye have | New Haven, Connecticut, in 1840, where he remained 
ee, We ee Sane and money, Heudes, if tho theatre | 43 April, 1845, when he removed to the Broadway 


and the prayer meeting for spirituc] improvement, if actors should Tabernacle, New York city, and where he still con- 
be transformed into saints and pa)sons, and plays into homilies, | tinyes. 


In conversation, he is genial; and the expression 


can never become ‘a mirror of Christian sentiments and morals.’ | of his face is both intellectual and benevolent. He is 
The mpt to make it such, with a view to obtain a better class married, and has several children. 


Mr. Thompson has had a good many difficulties to 


surrendered to the bats, unless he would forswear his newly | encounter ; and has obtained his present position 
adopted and mapromalte fuith, and again invite the profane and | ynassisted by the efforts of others. He isa fair sam- 
igate. The orderly, industrious, studious, benevolent and ple of the young men who are in a short time des- 


sufficient numbers to defray the cgst of dresses and wax candles. | tined to be at the head of the various professions. 





ARE. 


[ ORIGINAL. } 


The venom-vine is creeping o’er 
The tottering fane—the serpent crawls, 
Where birds shall carol never more 
Among its cold and crumbling walls. 


These are thy trophies, this thy blight, 
Galnare,—ah ! but for that disdain, 

*T were bliss that holy torch to light; 
That ne’er for us shall blaze again 








Lonpon, Fesrvary 11, 1848. 


Since I last wrote you, death has been busy in Europe—that 

is, death in high quarters, for the mortality in middle life has long 
been above par. 
which is reported every week, yet never takes place—Lonis Phil- 
ippe’s. This has been advertised to “‘ come off’’ almost as fre- 
quently as the capture of Abdel-Kader. 
ultimately occur, but that the other will ever take place may al- 
most be questioned, for more reasons than one. A man, says 
some philosopher, must have time to die, and business has lately 
so crowded upon the hands of the French King, that goodness only 
knows when he finds leisure to perform that solemn duty to his 
successor and heirs. First, the demise of his wealthy sister Ade- 
laide, by giving heaps of ready money, affords his son-in-law, the 
King of the Belgians, a very fair excuse for pushing that little ac- 
count of his in respect to his wife’s dowry, which his august fa- 
ther-in-law has not hitherto found it convenient to pay. The 
thought of being called upon to part with gold will act as the 
elizir vite on this royal Overreach, who would be content to out- 
live the Wandering Jew, rather than relinquish a fraction. Se- 
condly, the late Arch-Duchess of Parma appears te have made 
over to her brother, the Emperor of Austria, and her sisters, nearly 
2 million’s worth of diamonds, which she received from the Na- 
poleon of War, and the acquisitive energies of the ‘‘ Napoleon 
of Peace,’’ cannot fail to be exerted to the attainment of some 
of them, or an equivalent for them in some way or other—this 
will serve as another stimulant to vivify his energies.* By the 
way, one of the best jokes of the season, is our Court going into 
mourning for her ‘‘ Majesty’? Maria Louisa, seeing that Victo- 
ria’s uncle George, and all his wretched ministers, made such a 
wondrous point of punctilio, in calling the said Maria’s husband 
** General Buonaparte.’’ Thirdly, it cannot be expected that 
so constitutional a monarch as the head of the Bourbons could 
find in it his heart to die, now that what a member from Dublin so 
elegantly called the other day, ‘‘ the Spanish bauble on the Mont- 
pensier toilette,’’ is all to be assigned according to his own wish, 
and though so accommodating an agent as Christina of Spain, 
who is reputed to have commenced on her daughter some of those 
interesting experiments pursued so edifyingly by the heroine of 
Bulwer’s last novel, and practised with remarkable success by 
Lucretia Borgia some three and 2 half centuries ago. These are | 
undoubted good and sufficient reasons why the King of the Bar- 
ticades need not be expected to depart in a hurry, and they ought 
to prove consolatory to whatever assurance office may hold the 
policy of his prudential Kingship’s life. 





After the two illustrious deaths recorded above, comes the me- 
lancholy one of the Earl of Powis, who was shot accidentally by 
his youngest son, R. H. Clive, while partridge shooting. The Earl 
will not be much known to you, as he never took a prominent part 
in public affairs. He has fared well here at the hands of his bio- 
graphers of all shades of politics. Lacking the talents necessary 
to attain distinction, he passed through life as an unsophisticated 
homely country gentleman ; yet he was essentially ambitious ; 
always ardent for family aggrandisement and the political power 
of his house ; prone to intrigue, for which he inherited the genius 
of the great Clive of Indian notoriety, (his ancestor,) and, in his 
small way, equally unscrupulous in the attainment of his ends. 
For his political services he obtained the Order of the Gazster, 
which was bestowed at the instance of the Duke of Wellington, 
whose enthusiasm—if there be such a thing in his composition— 
# is always awakened towards those who have any pretensions on 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


The most remarkable one, however, is that | 


The latter event did — 


the score of Indian associations. At the same time, it is worthy 
of remembrance, that the Earl was always a particularly con 
spicuous admirer of the Duke's, in his civil as well as military 
capacity, and that he gave five hundred guineas towards the 
erection of his monstrous equestrian statue in Hyde Park. In 
his domestic life the deceased was irreproachable—the reverse of 
his predecessor ; and in all social relations, where politics did not 
interfere, he was a mild and well-meaning man. But the blood 
of the jungle—stealthy and deadly—invariably peeped out in his 
enmities. 

Again reverting to deaths, the most memorable of any is that 
of the patriarchal author of the ‘ Curiosities of Literature,’’ 
Isaac D’ Israeli, father of the celebrated novelist and politician. 
He was the son of a Venetian merchant, who settled in England. 
The following brief biography condenses an account of his prin- 
cipal labours :— 


‘** Happily delivered from the commerciai pursuits to which at 
first he seemed destined, and placed in a position of —a in- 
dependence, Mr. D’Israeli was enabled to devote his long life to 
letters. His numerous works bear proud testimeny to his fervour 
in doing so. His favourite study was the literary character itself. 
to the illustration of which he wrote twelve volumes, and pro- 
jected many more, intending to constitute of them a great work 
after the manner of Bayle. For many years a history of English 
literature has been expected from his pen, but his attention seems 
to have been ultimately diverted from it to his ‘*‘ Commentary on 
the Life and Reign of Charles I,’’ an historical labour which pro- 
cured for him from the University of Oxford the honorary de- 

of D.C.L. The design thus superceded was subsequently 
ulfilled partly in his “* Amenities of Literature.” But, befofé 
this, he had produced those memorials of his talents and fame, 
‘* The Curiosities of Literature,’’ the ‘‘ Quarrels and Calami- 
ties of Authors,’’ and ‘ The Illustrations of the Li Cha- 
racter.’’ Mr. D’Israeli was struck with blindness in 1839, a 
calamity which did not prevent his publication of the ‘‘ Ameni- 
ties of Literature,’ which his daughter’s help enabled him to 
produce. Mr, D’Israeli was aw occasional contributor to the 
Quarterly Review ; in early life he published some poems and 
romances, the latter of which were anonymous. Few writers 
have been so much attached to literature, from a profound love 





for it, as this indefatigable author. Many a mind been ex- 
cited to literary effort and success by his graceful and entertaining 
lucubrations.’” 


He died of influenza, at his country seat in Buckinghamshire, 
aged eighty-two years, leaving a large property to his eldest son, 
the author of ‘* Coningsby.”’ 

A minor death, too, figures in this week’s obituary, but one 
that deserves mention im fleeting, and of this nature, as being the 
removal of another of those few remaining links that associate the 
intellectual veterans of the present age, with ‘ their’s of the gian' 
race beforce the flood.’ The party Iallude to is— 


‘*Mr. James Corry, a distinguished member of that circle of 
political wits a whom the great Whig families of last 
generation found a solace for their exclusion from powér, and 
through whom they avenged themselves on the tools of the old 
King and the Regent. The name of Mr. Corry is known to 
scarcely any of your readers—certainly to none of the 
ones ; yet at the beginning of the present century it was identified 
with many a sparkling jeu d’esprit, which sent the sting of shame 
through the rhinoceros hide of ravenous placemen—many a pun- 

nt joke which momentarily scared the jackal of sordid and em 
faction from his prey. But, like the late Mr. Sharpe, commonly 
called ‘* Conversation Sharpe,'’ and in some respects, too, like 
Sir James Macintosh, his reputation was chiefly that of a collo- 

uialist—a dinner table genius ; nearly all his good things 

their way to the public ear at second hand, and his 
humourous compositions are almost if not entirely anonymous. 
Frequent mention is made of his social qualities in the biographi- 
cal preface to the collected edition of works of Moore, who 
has also inscribed to him some very beautiful verses on receiving 
a wine strainer, in which an exquisite similitude is drawn between 
the uses of the gift and the friendship of the donor.’’ 
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The change of taste among our upper classes which has Jed to 

the decadence of the drama, is exemplified in few things more 
strongly than in the revival of private theatricals. Reunions of 
this kind take place every week ; anJ one has actually come off 
at Sir Robert Peel’s country seat, Drayton Manor,—the last place 
for an exhibition of the kind any ene would dream of. And yet 
some sixty or seventy years ago they were very common. Lord 
‘Bute was quite as decorous and very nearly as pompous a Pre- 
mier as the Tamworth Baronet ; yet he played Lothario et the 
Dachess of Queensbury’s, for the entertainment of George the 
Third and Charlotte, and uso for his own satisfaction in respect 
to the display of his legs, of which he was enormously but de- 
servedly vain, therein certainly differing from Sir Robert, who has 
as little reason as Punch to be proud of his physical understand- 
ings. 

In concluding this piece of rambling gossip, suggested by the 
mention of Mr. Corry, it is impossible to avoid remarking the ex- 
traordinary affinity, if one may say so, between the theatrical 
mind of the sister country, and Kilkenny. So early as 1544, it 
seems that one of the old scriptural tragedies was enacted there 
with great solemnity on the proclamation of Queen Mary. But, 
by a strange oversight, the local dramatic historians, and even 
Moore himself, who devoted a most learned article expressly to 
the matter in the Edinburgh Review, in 1827, omits all record of 
the fact, that the greatest comic genius in the language, Con- 
greve, whose ‘‘ Old Bachelor,’’ *‘ Double Dealer,’’ and ** The 
Mourning Bride,’’ were all produced before le reached seven and 
twenty—was educated at Kilkenny. This is the more curious, as 
he was claimed by many biographers as an Irishman, though it is 
notorious that he was born in Yorkshire. 


Great Britain, just now, is as mach bothered with controversies 
arising from religious, or rather sectarian subjects, as it has, per- 
haps, ever been within the last three hundred years. The only 
difference between the present mode of action and that of the 
past, is that instead of shooting or burning men for ‘‘ conscience 
sake,’’ they denounce them in public speeches and fierce letters 
in the newspapers. We have a Jewish dispute, a Puseyite dis- 
pute, anda Roman Catholic dispute. The last, however, is con- 
fined to members of the Church, and has thus far been carried on 
by the Earl of Shrewsbury, the chief of the Roman party in Eng- 
Jand, and the fiery ‘‘ Lion of Judah,’’ the Archbishop of Tuam. 
The Earl asks the Archbishop simply what is the reasen people, 
in some districts of Ireland, knock each others brains out? And 
the Archbishop’s answer, in a five column letter, says plainly 
enough, if it says nothing else, that brains in Ireland are of no 
use to the owners, and the loss of them can consequently be no 
great loss. This is the sum and substance of his Grace’s mani- 
festo, and a charming epitome it is of the rationale of the macad- 
amisation of skulls. His reply is quite in the spirit of ancient 
Pistol. ‘‘ I pray you now, Pistol, deliver yourself like a man of 
the world !”’ says Falstaff. ‘‘ A foutra for the world and world- 
lings base, I speak ef Africa and golden joys!’’ So asks the Ca- 
tholic.Premier Earl of England, ‘‘ Will you have the goodness 
to explain why doctrines of ferocity and revenge should be so po- 
pular in your particular diocese?’ *‘ Shillelahs and shamrocks 
for ever! Long life to Brian Boru and his grandmother !’’ re- 
sponds the “lion of the tribe of Judah,’’ who therefore calls 
upon the Earl to admit that his interrogatory is fully solved, and 
to expiate the impiety and impertinence of putting it, by pro- 
claiming that the cardinal virtues have taken up their abode with 
this meek pastor, who boasts of the most blunderbuss-loving flock 
in Ireland. . 


The friends of the Jews have been busy the whole of this week 
throughout the metropolis, rousing the public to the importance 
of the question fixed next week for discussion in the Commons, 


Foreign Correspondence. 


meeting was held in Leadenhall street, which may be said to be 
the head-quarters of Israel in London. A more singularly im- 
pressive spectacle was never witnessed. 

Meanwhile, the apprehension among reasonable men grows 
apace, that a majority of the Peers will pronounce against the 
admission, to the full rights of citizenship, of a body of men who 
aré, and ever have been, the most peaceful, inoffensive, and 
unobtrusive members of the community, even in the face of every 
piovocation which invidious laws could supply to discontent and 
disquietude. Much will depend upon the bishops who may take 
a part in this debate, as, under the sanction of their name, many 
of the lay lords will justify their votes, one way or other. On the 
whole, the bill for the emancipation of the Jews will stand buta 
poor chance in our House of Lords ; so much for the liberality of 
the nineteenth century. In the midst of these partisan religious 
commotions, the apprehension on the score of the incompetency 
of the national defences, adds additional excitement to the nerv- 
ous old ladies of both sexes. 

Cobden, the hero of free-trade, denounces the scheme of the 
Duke of Wellington, to increase our military defences and forces, 
in the most unqualified terms. In a speech at a late meeting in 
Manchester, he said : 

‘*He did not profess to share that vencration for successful 
warriors which some men entertained ; but was there amongst 
the most ardent admirers of the Duke one man who did not wish 
that that letter had never been written, or never published? His 
Grace, (continued the honourable gentleman,) has passed the 
greatest probable duration of human existence, and we may say, 
almost without figure of speech, that he is tottering on the verge of 
the grave. Is it not lamentable, a most lamentable spectacle, that 
that hand which is no longer capable of wielding a sword, should 
devote its still remaining feeble strength to the penning of a letter 
—and that letter may possibly be the last public letter which he 
may address to his tellow-countrymen—which is more calculated 
than anything else in the present day to create evil passions and 
animosities in the breasts of two great and neighbourly nations ? 
Would it not have been a better employment for him to have 
been preaching forgiveness for an oblivion of the past, than in 
reviving the recollection of Toulon, Paris, and Waterloo, and, 
in fact, doing everything to invite a brave people to retaliato 
measures to retrieve themselves from past disasters? Would it 
not have been a more glorious object, had he poured the oil into 
those wounds, which are now almost healed up, rather than 
apply the cautery in re-opening those wounds, and leaving to 
another generation the task of repairing the mischief which he 
has perpetrated ?_ I left the subject of the Duke’s letter when I 
read it, and came to the conclusion when he said ‘I am in my 
seventy-seventh year,’ and I said, that explains it all, and ex- 
cuses it.’’ 

These sentiments were received with applause at the meeting, 
though he has been assailed on all sides by the press for expressing 
them—not so much on account of the opinions themselves, as the 
disrespectful manner in which he has spoken of ‘‘ The Duke.”’ 
The Continental news you will receive by this steamer is of a 
startling nature. Notwithstanding the prior indications of a 
struggle for liberty in Austrian Lombardy, occurrences there are 
completely eclipsed by the more daring and momentous move- 
ments in the Two Sicilies. The popular feeling is the same in 
both places. In Lombardy the rule of Austria is absolute and 
oppressive ; partaking at once of a military despotism, and a 
system of fiscal extortion ; but that territory, adjoining, as it 
does, Austria proper, is completely at the mercy of the Court of 
Vienna, so long as that power can support the hordes of military 
police by which the imperial supremacy is alone maintained, or 
can prevent the other Italian States from assisting to resist the in- 
tolerable oppression. 


In the literary world there is little worth notice. The only 
new books that have attracted any attention are ‘‘ Emilia Wynd- 
ham,’’ a novel, by the author of ‘‘ Mount Sorel,” and ‘‘ The Two 
Old Men’s Tales,’’ works of fiction not excelled by any of the 
same class that have appeared for many a year; and ‘‘ Memoirs 
of Mademoiselle De Montpensier,”’ written by herself—an Eng- 





mamely—the removal of their civil disabilities. An immense 


lish version of which remarkable book has just been published. 








A Summer in Scotland. By Jacob Abbot. New York: Harper 


& Brothers. 1848. 

Being more familiar with the name than the style of Mr. Ab- 
bot, we were most agreeably surprised, on reading through this 
volume, to find it one of the pleasantest, although most unpretend- 
ing, books of travel that we have taken in hand in many a day. 
The title is not altogether a true one ; above one-half the volume 
is consumed before Scotland is reached, and instead of its being a 
summer spent in that country, "tis but the record of a few weeks’ 
travel. Scottish summers are shorter than ours, it is true, but Mr. 
Abbot did not leave Boston until the first of July, and he left 
Scotland in September ; he appears to have arrived in Edinburgh 
about the middle of August. It is not always easy to bestow a 
name on a mere book of travels which shall be at the same time 
attractive and perfectly trathful, but in the titles of books truth 
should be the first consideration. 


A considerable part of Mr. Abbot’s volume is taken up with 
the details of his passage from Boston to Liverpool, in the Cunard 
steamer. The observations of a delicate landsman on a short 
ocean voyage must necessarily be dull and extremely vague, from 
his lack of experience and knowledge of technicalities. It is no 
small compliment to Mr. Abbot, therefore, to say that the sim- 
plicity and directness of his style, his amiability of temper and 
transparent truthfulness, render his record of the occurrences on 
board the steamer readable, in spite of the many blunders and in- 
accuracies which an inexperienced traveller meviiably fell into. 
He should have made his descriptions purely subjective, and given 
us only his own impressions, without attempting to describe things 
which he could not understand. The ocean is manifestly not his 
element, and a ship is a strange monster to him, which he knows 
as little about asa butcher in Fulton Market does of a Megathe- 
rium. But for men and things on shore he has a quick, observant 
eye, and a happy faculty of imparting his impressions. His-de- 
scription of an English inn is very graphic and pleasant, and on 
his way from Liverpool towards Edinburgh, he stops at some out- 
of-the-way places and entertains us with a description of scenes 
which other American travellers have not thought worth alluding 
to. He spends several days in Newcastle, and takes us with him 
to the bottom of a coal mine, and conducts us through all the 
windings of the region of black diamonds, so that we seem to 
feel the blackness and smuttiness of the atmosphere in those dis- 
mal work places in the bowels of the earth. 

Nothing makes a stronger impression upon the mind of an 
American on first visiting England, than the extreme caution 
against fraud, and the exact method which are everywhere seen 
to regulate all transactions of money affairs, from the machinery 
of the Bank of England down to the cash-taker of a penny om- 
nibus. One would think that he had got among a nation of 
rogues, from the suspicious movements with which he is watched 
whenever he pays or receives money. If you present a piece of 
gold to a shop keeper, he rings it on his counter to see if it be 
genuine ; if you give a sixpence io a beggar he examines it with 
the same suspicion. ‘The toll bridges and turnpikes are all so 
arranged that every person who passes them is registered by a 
piece of machinery like clock-work ; and there are contrivances 
in all the public conveyances for ascertaining the exact number 
who get in and out of them, to prevent cheating by the conduc- 
tors. ‘* The perfect looseness,’’—-to use a very expressive Ame- 
ricanism—with which similar matters are conducted in this coun- 
try, certainly indicates a higher moral character of the people : 
and it cannot be denied, that with all the caution and penal en- 
actments in Great Britain, frauds are much more frequent there 
than in the United States. Mr. Abbot noted, on his first step- 
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ping into an Exjglish railway car, the striking difference between 
English and American habits in this respect. He says: 


I took my place in the train from Liverpool, through Manches 
ter, to York. The depét—or the station, as it is more properly 
called in England—is an enormons building of the most substan- 
tial structure, and of no little architectural pretension ; looking. 
in fact, more like a city hall than an office for the dispatch oi 
travellers. We entered a spacious hall, where we took our places 
in a line formed before the ticket master’s counter, and advancec 
in the line in regular order, so that each new comer could b. 
served in his proper turn. The ticket officer had a little machin- 
before him, by means of which he stamped every ticket with ; 
number before delivering it to the applicant. The machine cor 
tained a sort of clockwork, so that it shifted the number eac' 
time, as an impression was made, to the next higher, and it ma 
a record at the same time of the number of impressions whi 
were taken. Thus, atthe end of the day, the index showed ho: 
many tickets the clerk had sold. He could not stamp two w... 
the same number, for the numbers were changed of themselvy. 
by the internal mechanism of the machine ; and he could r 
safely issue a ticket without stamping it, for if he should do so » 
would at once be discovered by-the conductor—or guard, as hv 
here called—when he collected the tickets of the ngers. 

This kind of minuteness of machinery for regulating the trar’ 


action of such business is carried to a much extent gen: 
ally in Europe than in America. In Paris, for example, - 
in every omnibus a conductor, who admits the and . 


ceives the fare. ‘To insure his accounting for all he receives, th 

is a piece of clock-work, with a bell attached to it, hung up in t » 
omnibus, by the’door. Every time a passenger enters, c.. 
ductor has to pull a cord, which strikes a bell, and moves an i 
dex forward one degree. If two passengers enter together, 
course, he strikes ittwice. If he omits this signal, the coachm: « 
and all the passengers know that he is dishonest, and he ine... 
great risk ot being exposed. And as the index moves forw: 
one degree every time the cord is pulled, the proprietors of t' 
line know at night just how many passengers have entered t.. 
coach during the day. 


FREE COMMUNION AT YORK MINSTER. 


After the benediction, the general mass of the > 
moved out of the choir, and then the public functionaries follo 
ed, each escorted by the proper officers, as they had come in. 
lingered a little behind the rest and observed that a few perso 
were going towards that part of the choir where the altar w - 
situated, while the others were retiring ; I walked that way te» 
One or two clergymen were within the rail, and a small par . 
were outside of it, as if preparing to partake of the communic 
I took a seat at a respectful distance to witness the ceremony. .. 
verger soon approached me with the question, 

** Do you wish to partake of the holy sacrament ?’’ 

‘** No, I do not,’’ I replied. 

Pore.?? 








‘Then you can’t sit 

I rose to retire, saying I was a stranger in the country, and hac 
only wished to witness the ceremony. 

** You can go aud receive the sacrament,”’ he replied, “If you 
wish ; otherwise you cannot remain.’’ 

I bowed and retired, thus losing, perhaps, the only opportuni 
I shall ever enjoy of obeying Christ’s command to ** Do this”’ 
from a service of gold. As I went out, reflecting on what would 
be considered in our country the extreme liberality of admitting 
thus a stranger and a foreigner. without any question or enquiry 
whatever, and at the discretion of a verger, to the table of the 
Lord, 1 turned to see how far this wide opening of the doors 
Operate as an inducement to mankind to come in. The num 
of communicants was three. 


Illustrated Life of Gencral Winfield Scott. New York: A. 8. 

Barnes & Co. 1848. 

This history of the military services of one of the most fortunate 
soldiers that our country has known, is a just tribute to his merit ; 
it is most profusely illustrated with beautifully executed wood 
cuts, representing all the striking scenes in the hero's life, from 
the tine when Jefferson presented him his commission, to the batt) 
of Cerro Gordo. The life is an authentic and well written histor 
of the career of General Scott, and although it may have bee:: 
written to further the political views of his friends, it appears tw. 
be a candid and not overstrained narrative of our great soldier’. 
deeds. 
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Adventures in Mexico and the Rocky Mountains. 


1848. 
It is not every new book that calls for a second notice, but there 


§s so much that is worthy of remembrance and Comment in this 
very interesting work, that we have been induced to look over it 
a second time, and we have found in it a Mexican legend, that 
will not only bear a transfer into our pages, but will well repay 
those who are at the trouble of reading it. We are so accustomed 
to look to Europe for all our romantic literature, that we gladly 
avail ourselves of the opportunity of borrowing a bit of romance 
from our Mexican neighbours, in addition to the large slice of their 
territory which we have been helping ourselves to nationally. 


Tae Lecenp or THe Buack Vein or Somprerete, (“* La 
Vera Neora pe SomBRERETE.”’ 


Harpers. 


Ojala por los dias de oro'—oh for the days of gold !—sighed | 


the old gambucino ; pero ya se acabo todo esco—but that is all 
over now ; ni oro, ni plata hay—neither gold nor silver is to be 
had now-a-days for picking or digging. Pedazitos, no mas—lit- 
tle bits one grubs up here and there ; pero se acabo la veta negra 
—but the black vein, the black vein ; onde esta ?—where is it ? 
Worked out long ago. I was no older than your worship in 
those days, and my back was strong. Valgame madre santissi- 
ma! but I could pack the ore nimbly in the mine and up the 
shaft. Aye, and then all worked with a will, for it was all bo- 
nanza: day after day, month after month, year after year, there 
‘we were at the same old vein ; and the more we cut into it the 
richer it grew. Ay que plata! Oh, what silver came out of 
that old vein! blanco, rico, pesado—white, rich, and heavy it 
was—all silver, all silver. Five: hundred pesos fuertes I made in 
one week. Que hermosita era aquella veta negra! what a 
beautiful little vein was that black one! But your worship 
yawns, and my poor old head turns round when it thinks of that 
time. Pues, senor. All the miners (for there were no gambu- 
cinos then,) were making dollars as fast as they could; but the 
more they got the more they wanted, although not one of the 
laziest, but had one more than he ever before had dreamed of 
possessing. However, they were not satisfied, and all complained 
because they did not strike a richer vein than the old veta ne- 
gra—as if that was possible ! 

The most dissatisfied of all the miners was a little deformed 
man, called Pepito, who did nothing but swear at and curse his 
bad luck, although he had made enough money to last three of 
his lives ; and the miserly style in which he lived was the bye- 
word of every body. However, whether it was from a bitterness 
of spirit, caused by his deformity, or from genuine badness of 
heart, Pepito was continually grumbling at the old vein, calling 
it by every opprobrious epithet which he could summon to the 
end of his tongue, and which was enough to break the heart of 
any vein, even of iron. One night—it was the fiesta of San Lo- 
renzo—all the miners were away in the town, for they had agreed 
togive themselves a holiday ; bat Pepito took his basket and pick, 
and declared his intention of remaining at work ; ‘‘ for,’’ said he, 
“* what time have I for holiday, when, with all my werk, work, 
work, 1 only get enough out of that stony old vein to keep me in 
frijolitos, without a taste of pulque, since—quien sabe ? how long 
ago? Maldita sea la veta, digo yo—curse such a vein, say I!’’ 
Valgame Dios !—this to the black vein, the black vein of Som- 
brerete! apostrophised the old gambucino. Now your worship 
knows, of course (but quien sabe ? for foreigners are great fools), 
that every mine has its metal-king, its mina padre, to whom all 
ore belongs. He is, your worship knows, not a man, nor a 
woman, but a spirit—and a very good one, if he is not crossed or 
annoyed ; and when the miners curse or quarrel at their work, he 
often cuts off the vein, or changes it to heavy lead or iron; but 
when they work well and hard, and bring him a good stock of 
cigarros, or leave him in the gallery, when they quit the mine, a 
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and plenty of rich ore. Well, every one said, when they heard 
Pepito’s determination to remain alone in the mine, and after he 
had so fully abused the celebrated veta negra, ‘‘ Valgame! if 
Pepito dosen’t get a visit from padre-mina to-night, it’s because 
he has borrowed holy water or a rosarioncito from Father Jose, 
the cura of Sombrerete.’” We were all going to work again at 
midnight, but the mezcal was so good that none stirred from the 
| pulqueria long after that hour. I, however, shouldered my pick 
| and trudged up the hill to the shaft, first waking up the watch- 
man, who lay snoring at the gate or the hacienda, wrapped in his 
I took him with me to the mouth of the shaft that he 
might lower me down in the basket, and down | went. When I 
got to the bottom I called to Pepito, for, knowing he was work 
ing there, I had not brought a lantern, but heard nothing save the 
echo of my own voice sounding hollow and loud, as it vibrated 
through the passages and galleries of the mine. Thinking he 
might be asleep, I grouped my way to where we had been work- 
ing the great lode in the morning, thinking to find him in that di- 
rection, and hallooing as I crept, but still no answer ; and when 
I shouted *‘ Pepito, Pepito, onde esta ?”’—where are you ?—the 
echo cried jeeringly, ‘‘ Onde esta?’ Atlength I began to get 
frightened. Mines, everybody knows, are full of devils, and 
gnomes, and bad spirits of every kind ; and here was I, at mid- 
night, alone, and touching the ‘‘ black vein’’ which had been so 
abused. I did not like to call again to Pepito, for the echo 
frightened me, and I felt assured that the answer was made by 
some unearthly voice, and came direct from the lode of the veta 
negra, that we were working. I crept back to the bottom of the 
shaft, and looking up tothe top, where the sky showed no bigger 
than a tortilla, with one bright star looking straight down, | 
shouted for the watchman to lower the basket and draw me up ; 
but holy mother! my voice seemed to knock itself to pieces on 
the sides of the shaft as it struggled up, and when it reached the 
top must have been a whisper. I sat down and fairly cried, when 
a loud shout of laughter fairly rattled along the galleries, and 
broke as it were up the shaft; I trembled like quicksilver, and 
heavy drops of perspiration dropped from my forehead to the 
ground. There was another shout of laughter, and a voice cried 
out—‘‘ Come here, Mattias, come here.’’ ‘‘ Where, most won- 
derful senor ?’’ I asked, thinking it as well to be respectful. 
** Here, here to the black vein, the old leaden, useless vein,’’ cried 
the voice mockingly ; and I thought with horror of the abuse it 
had that day received. Half dead with fear, I crept along the 
gallery, and, turning an abrupt angle, came upon the lode we 
had been working. Ave Maria purissima ! what a sight met my 
eyes! The galleries seemed a mass of fire, yet there was no blaze 
and no heat. The rock which contained the vein of ore, and 
the ore itself, were like solid fire ; and yet it wasn’t fire, for there 
was no heat, as I said, but a glare so bright that one could see 
away into the rock, which seemed to extend miles and miles ; 
and every grain of quartz, and even the smallest particle of sand 
of which it was composed, was blazing with light, and shone 
separately like a million diamonds knocked in one ; and yet the 
eye saw miles into the bowels of the earth, and every grain of 
sand was thus lit up. But if the stone, and the grit, and the sand 
were thus fiery bright, and the eye scorched to look upon it, what 
words, can describe the glitter of the rich rein, now of sparkling 
silver, and white, as it were, with flame, but over which a dlack 
blush now and then shot, and instantaneously disappeared ?_ It 
wanted not this, however, to tell me that I was looking at the 
endless veta negra, the scorned, abused black vein, which throb- 
bed, miles and miles away into the earth, with virgin silver, 
enough to supply the world, for ages to come. ‘‘ Ha, ha, ha!”’ 
roared the voice ; “the old leaden, useless vein. Where's the 
man that can eat all this silver’s worth of frijolites? Bring him 
here, bring him here.’’ And forthwith a thousand little sparkling 
figures jumped out of the seintillating rock, and, springing to the 








little bottle of pulque or mezcal, then he often sends bonanzas 





ground ringing like new coined pesos, they seized upon the body 









of Pepito, which I had not till now observed, who lay, blue with 
fear, in a corner of the gallery, and, lifting him on their shoulders, 
brought him in front of the silver vein. The brightness of the 
metal scorched his eyes, which still could not, even in his fear, 
resist feasting on the richness of the glittering lode. 

‘“‘ Bonanza, una bonanza!’’ shouted the enraptured miner, 
forgetting his situation, and the presence he was in, for the figure 
(if figure it can be called, which was like a mist of silver fire) 
of the padre-mina—the mine king—was now seen sitting in state 
on the top of the vein. ‘‘ Bonanza !’’ shouted the same voice 
derisively ; ‘‘ bonanza, frem an old leaden, useless vein!’ re- 
peating the terms which Pepito had used in abusing it. ‘‘ Where’s 
the man who can eat this silver’s worth ef frijolitos?’’ ‘‘ What 
does he deserve who has thus slighted the silver king ?’’ ‘“* Turn 
him to lead, lead, lead !”’ answered the voice. ‘‘ Away with him 
then.’”? The thousand sparkling silverines seized the struggling 
miner. ‘‘ Not lead, not lead,’’ he shouted ; ‘‘ anything but lead !’’ 
But they held him fast by the legs, and bore him opposite the 
lode. The rock sparkled up into a thousand times more brilliant 
coruscations than before, and for an instant I thought my eyes 
would have ‘‘ burned’’ with looking at the silver vein, so heaven- 
ly bright it shone. An instant after a void remained in the rock 
—a horrid black void. The vein itself had disappeared, but the 
rock itself was still as bright as ever, all but the black opening 
which yawned from out the brightness; and opposite this stood the 
thousand silverines, bearing the bedy of the luckless gambucino. 
‘*Uno, dos, tres,’’ shouted the mine-king; and at the word 
‘‘tres,”"—with a hop, skip, and a jump—tight into the gaping 
hollow sprang the thousand silverines, with the !uckless miner on 
their shoulders, whose body, the instant that his heels disappeared 
into the opening, with these very eyes I saw turned to lead. Santa 
Maria! then all became dark, and I fell senseless to the ground. 
When I recovered a little, I thought to myself, now will come my 
tarn ; but hoping to conciliate the angry mine-king, I songht, in 
the breast of my shirt, for a. bottle of mezcal, which I remember- 
ed I had brought with me. There was the bottle, but without a 
single drop of liquor. This puzzled me; but when I called to 
mind the fire spectacle I had just witnessed, I felt no doubt but 
that the liquor had been dried up in the bottle by the great heat. 
However, I was not molested, and in a short time the miners re- 
turned to their work, and, finding me pale and trembling, called 
me tonto, boracho—drunk and mad. We proceeded to the lede 
and grubbed away, but all we succeeded in picking out were a 
few lumps of poor lead-ore ; and from that day not a dollar's 
worth of silver was ever drawn from the famous “‘ black vein of 
Sombrerete.”’ : 


The Night Side of Nature ; or Ghosts and Ghost Seers. By 

Catherine Crowe. 

This is the quaint and rather attractive title of a new book 
which will shortly be published here, and from which we have 
the privilege of making an extract. The author has, with consi- 
derable industry and ingenuity, collected together a great number 
of ghost steries, frightful enough to keep the hair of the reader 
constantly on end and bristling like the back of a porcupine. We 
like te see these ghost stories dragged from the chimney corners 
and secluded nooks where such things are usually picked up. It 
does them goed te give them an airing, and letting the light in 
apon them usually has the effect which daylight has upen phos- 
phorescent figures traced on the walls of a dark chamber: name- 
ly, it deprives them ef their terrors, by showing that they have no 
substance. There are some people who stil] advocate ghost sto- 
ries, and affect to lament over the destraction of the mythology of 
the nursery, but for our part we would preserve nothing that is 
untrue, believing that there is nothing so beautiful or so profitable 
as the undisguised truths of science. 

“A a op long since, related to me the followi 
stance :—Her mother, who was at the time residing in 
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ina ye of which looked tate 6 ered, SERS the door 
was in igh street, dreamt that, it bei jay morning, 
she had heard a sound, which had serneted ber to the window, 
and, whilst looking out, had dropt a ring from her into the 
wynd below. That she had, thereupon, gone down in her night 
clothes to seek it ; but when she reached the spot, it was not to 
be found. Returning, extremely vexed at her as she re-en- 
tered her own door she met a respectable looking young man, 
carrying some loaves of bread. On expressing her astonishment 
at finding a stranger there at so unseasonable an hour, he answer- 
ed, by expressing his at seeing her in such a situation. She said 
she had dropt her ring, and had been round the corner to seek it ; 
whereupon, to her delighted surprise, he presented her with her 
lost treasure. Some months afterwards, being at a party, she re- 
cognised the young man seen in her dream, and learnt that he 
was a baker. He took no particular notice ef her on that occa- 
sion, and, [ think, two years elapsed before she met him 

This second meeting, however, led to an Te ee w 
terminated in marri Here the ring and the are curious- 
ly ae of the marriage, and the eccupation ef the fature 

usband.’’ 

‘* T know instances in which, for several previous to 
the occurrence of a calamity, persons have aw with a pain- 
ful sense of misfortune, for which they could not account, and 
which was dispersed as soon as they had time to reflect that 
had no cause for uneasiness. This is the only kind of 
ment I ever experienced myself; but it has eccurred to me twice, 
in avery marked and unmistakable manner. As soon as the 
intellectual life, the life of the brain, and the eternal world broke 
in, the instinctive life receded, and the intuitive know was 
obscured, or, according to Dr. Ennemoser’s theory, the rela- 
tions changed, and the nerves were busied conveying sensuous 
impressions to the brain, their sensibility or positive state now be- 
ing transferred from the internal to the external peri . tis 
by the contrary change that Dr. Ennemoser seeks to explain the 
insensibility to pain-ef mesmerised patients. 

‘* A lady dreamt that her aunt, who resided at some distance, 
was murdered by a black servant. Impressed with the liveliness 
of the vision, she could not resist going to the house of ber rela- 
tion, where the man she had dreamt of, whom I think she had 
never seen before, opened the door to her. Upon this she induced 
a gentleman to watch in an adjoining room daring the night ; 
and towards morning hearing a feot upon the stairs, he o 
the door and discovered the black servant carrying up a coal- 
scuttle full of coals, for the purpose, as he said, of lighting his 
mistress’s fire. As this motive did net seem very probable, the 
coals were examined and a knife found hidden amongst them 
with which he afterwards confessed he intended to have murdered 
his mistress, provided she made any resistance to a sy he had 
formed of robbing her of a large sum of money, which he was 
aware she had that day received.”’ 


Mark Wilton, the Merchant's Clerk. By Charles B. Taylor, 

M.A. London: 1848. 

This excellent tale is by the auther of “ Records of a Good 
Man’s Life,’’ a work which was se popular in this country among 
a certain class, that we wonder at Mark Wilton not being imme- 
diately republished. It was the aim of the author in this well 
written story to inculcate high religious lessons ; and he has taken 
for his text the following passage from the Old Testamen’, “ un- 
stable as water, thou shalt not excel.’’ Although we ha‘ ¢a dis- 
taste to works of this class, which, under the pretence of amusing 
you with a story, insinuates into your mind sectarian doctrines 
and religious precepts ; yet we are far from condemning the whole 
brood of what are called religions novels; the author of Mark 
Wilton has been more successful in his manner of treating a dif- 
ficult subject than the majority of those writers who have made 
attempts in the same way. The following extract will give a fa- 
vourable idea of the style of the work :— 

‘““ If you, my reader, be a youth, or a man ef unbridled temper 
or passions—intractable, and intolerant of contradiction and op- 
position, oh, think of Hanson! He determined to take his 
way. He yielded to the Evil Spirit, whose slave he was; 

‘he that committeth sin is the servantef sin.’ He served a hard 
master, and one who effectually succeeded in deceiving him ; for, 
while he whispered, ‘Take your own way—give as wild a li- 
cense as you will to your violent temper, your stormy 
your lusts, and your intemperance ; be as wilful and as 


as you please ; dare everything, and boast of your he ma pr 
are your own master !’—that father of lies—that murderer of the 
souls and bodies of his deluded and miserable bond-slaves—was 





all the while entangling him in his fatal snares, and winding 
sound Mian, ‘aides Gul anste elnedty, iio hellish ehains, till at last 
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- sank a fettered and a helpless victim beneath his power. The 
ol, and the felon’s dock—the awful sentence of the earthly 


ge—the hangman, the rope, and the gallows, were the only 
‘ompense which he rend for the brutal license which for a 
ne he gained and gloried in. Or it may be that you are natur- 
y the very opposite of what Hanson was; you may be gentle, 
ined, and eminently pleasing—but secretly intent on one sub- 
+t, self-gratification—devoted to one pursuit. that of ungodly 
asure! Are you aware of your danger? Think upon Des- 
md! You can scarcely be more fitted than he was to ingra- 
e yourself with those around you, and to win your way with 
‘eeful ease to the eminence which he reached ; but your fall 
~y be as sudden-—your death as desolate as his ! 
** Or, perchance, you may be really well-disposed—amiable— 
‘| of all generous impulses, but the mere creature of feeling and 


» gination—with no settled a no resolute purpose to do 
sig’ 


vit is ems | right in the tof God and man, let the conse- 
nees be what they will—unstable, and yielding like a fool to 
: influence of the present associate, whether for good or evil— 
wn hither and thither like a weathercock by every breath of 
» inconstant wind that trifles with. Then reflect upon my 
“y. Sometimes the prodigal, who claims the portion of his fa- 
*e’s goods that falleth to him, and departs to the far country, 
‘t wastes his substance in riotous living, till he has spent all, 
‘(there ariseth a mighty famine in that land—sometimes the 
/digal comes back, but not often. The common case is that 
dies famishing in the barren fields, the swine his only compan- 
‘s—their food his only fare. He may come to himself, but all 
ne has died within him ; the will and the strength to arise and 
to his father are gone ; enfeebled and exhausted, he has fallen 
rise no more. He would fain fill his belly with the husks by 
‘ich swine are satisfied ; but such food cannot nourish him, or 
+ him strength to rise. And there—where there is not an eye 
ity him, nor a heart to feel for him, nor a hand to raise or to 

ve him—there, amid the dreariness and desolation of that 
. ity famine, prostrate and helpless, he perisiies.’’ 


:‘er to the People of the United States touching the matter of 
‘avery. By Theodore Parker. Boston: James Munroe & 
v. 1848. pp. 120. 


“his letter does something more than ‘‘ touch’’ the matter of 

very—it seizés it by the teeth as a mastiff would a car, and 
tlyshakes it to pieces; it bites into the matter without re- 
se, delicacy, or compunction, and mangles the foul thing 
htfally ; but it does this in a cool, determined, manly, and 
lligent manner; there is neither invective nor passion in the 
‘or from beginning to end ; it is simply a matter of statistics ; 
ce are the beginnings of Slavery and here are its results; there 
reedom, and here are its fruits. It is a matter of figures 
ich no one can gainsay, or argue against, or deny, or dis- 
. For our own part, we needed no information on tltis 
.ject, and we have found nothing new in Mr. Parker’s letter, 
; we know very well that the great majority of our pedple have 
viously shut their eyes against the light, and that such inform- 
.@ as may be found in this letter is infinitely more needed by 
- people than knowledge of the classic authors of antiquity, 
«se writings our youth commit to memory in school and col- 
». There is nothing offensive, even to slave-holders, in this 
et, and the style in which it is written, and the great amount 
valuable political and statistical information which it contains, 
- .er it a most capital book for general circulation, and we hope 
+. @ copy of it may find its way into every house in the Union. 


ca; or The Isles of Lifeand Death. A Historical Romance. 
By Edward Maturin, Esq. 2 vols. New York: Burgess, 
Stringer & Co. 1848. 
This is an Irish historical tale of the twelfth century, one of 
se bastard compositions that serve to amuse the idle time of 
2 readers, but which can never satisfy the taste of the lover of 
tion or the student of history. Mixing the facts of history with 
» fancies of the imagination is spoiling two very good things, 
i producing a compound offensive to every healthy appetite. 
‘1a historical novels of Walter Scott are by no means exceptions 
the rule, for they are only historical in name, being purely 
aginative in every respect, but the names of the personages in- 
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are the most genuine of any introduced into his writings: as 
Bailie Nicol Jarvie, Dick Hatterack, Amy Robsent, Di Vernon, 
Meg Merrilees, Jeanie Deans, Caleb Fairservice, and the long 
catalogue of familiar characters which will at once be sug- 
gested to the mind of every reader of the Waverley Novels, 
by the bare mention of the subject. ‘The historical incidents and 
characters in Scott’s novels make a very sorry figure indeed by 
the side of the purely imaginary subject. Every day the histori- 
cal novels of Scott are falling below the pure fictions of his great 
imagination in the mind of the public. The historical novelists 
of the James school are doomed to only a circulating library re- 
putation ; such vapid writings that have neither the richness of a 
lively imagination, nor the correctness of historical integrity to 
recommend them, are only fit to be read by people who read 
books for lack of thought, and because novel-reading is supposed 
to be a genteel method of wasting time. Mr. Maturin can lay 
no claim to the high excellencies of Scott, but he may justly claim 
a higher position than James, or Harrison Ainsworth, as a histo- 
rical novelist. 


The Remarkable Adventures of Captain Heustis. _ Boston: Si- 
las W. Wilder & Co. 1848. 


Captain Heustis was one of the Canadian Patriots who was 
sent toVan Dieman’s Land by the British Government, afterwards 
pardoned through the intercessions of Mr. Everett, our Minister 
at the Court of St. James, when he returned to the United States, 
alter an absence of five years. ‘There is a good deal of interesting 
matter in the narrative of Captain Heustis, and, bating a rather 
too palpable ambition to write wittily, which is common to the 
writers of all sorts of books at this time, the style is quite free from 
faults. The Canadian Patriots might have been the best mean- 
ing, but they certainly were not the wisest of men, and although 
we cannot but think that they were treated with unnecessary ri- 
gor by the British Government, considering the nature of their 
ollence, we do not see how they could have expected anything 
different. It is so much easier at the present day to effect a poli-- 
tical revolution by the means of paper than powder, that we can 
have but little sympathy for those who are so besotted as to ne- 
glect the modern invention of printing for the barbarous old me- 
thod of operating on the masses by means of swords and blunder- 
busses. William Lyon McKenzie was creating a revolution in 
Canada, by using his type, metal, and pen; but he abandoned 
these powertu) weapons, and, like an ignorant barbarian, placed 
himself at the ead of a parcel of thoughtless men with guns and 
swords in their hands; the consequence was what any man of 
common sense could have foretold—he fell to rise no more. If 
he had continued true to his mission he might have been, ere now, 
hailed as the deliver of Canada ; but he was only half instructed 
in the business of reform ; he threw aside the pen and took up 
the sword, and he is now a reporter forthe Tribune. He kindled 
a fire, and jthen, to increase the flame, threw upon it a basin of 
water, and, as a matter of course, it ended in smoke and vapeur. 
Let all would-be reformers take warning from the fate of the 
would-have-been Canadian regenerator. 


Memoir of Sarah B. Judson, member of the American Mission 
to Burmah. By Fanny Forrester. New York: L. Colby & 
Co. 1848. 


Everybody knows Fanny Forrester, and how she suddenly sprung 
into literary existence by the aid of a little well applied and friend- 
ly noticing on the part ofa distinguished member of the press ; how 
she became a kind of pet among the Magazines, blazed for a 
brief space among the literati, and then devoted herself to. the 
cause of missions as the wife of a twice widowed husband. Since 
she went to India as a missionary’s bride, she has written in a 
more serious and religious vein than before, but her writings bear 





i..duced; and even in this respect, his purely fictitious names 





the same characteristics of purity and ease which first gained her 












distinction by her more light and cheerful essays. The little book 
before us is a biography of the second wife of Fanny Forrester’s 
husband. It contains many passages of touching pathos, and is 
replete with tender and pious feelings. To the Baptist persua- 
sion, as well as to all Christians interested in missionary opera- 
tions, it will prove a book of more than ordinary interest. 

Water Cure in America. Edited by a Water Patient. New 

York: Wiley & Putnam. 1847. pp. 288. 

There is such an amount of testimony to the efficiency of the 
Cold Water Cure contained in this volume. that we think any one 
who reads it must, if not made a convert outright to the system 
of Preissnitz, at least be tempted to try what virtue there may be 
in it. The following confident declaration of an eminent inydro- 
pathist is sufficient to make the anti water doctors open their eyes 
with dismay. The Water Curesystem promises to th:ow so many 
drug dealers and physicians out of business, it is no wonder that 
the medical profession oppose it so bitterly. 

“I contend,’’ says Dr. Shirfferdecker, “‘ that nobody can die 
of any acute disease (viz., all kinds of fevers and inflammations), 
if treated from the beginning, properly, with cold water, and that 
every chronic disease is a consequence of an improperly treated 
acute disease. I am convinced that cold water, exercise, a pro- 
per diet, and pure air, will give men the age of 150 to 200 years, 
and that marasmus senilis, alone, or accident, ought to end the 
life of a human being, but not disease.”’ 


Wreck of the Glide, with Recollections of the Fijiis and Wallis 
Islands. New York and London: Wiley & Putnam. 1848. 


The popularity of Omoo and Typee must account for the ap- 
pearance of this little volume, the author of which experienced 
more hardships and had an infinitely greater variety of wild ad- 
ventures than the happy author of these two pleasant volumes. 
“The Wreck of the Glide’’ is a mere log of common-place 
adventures in the South Seas, and nothing more; but Typee 
was a delightful romance, full of imagination, overflowing 
with bouyant animal spirits, and abounding in the graces of a free, 
vigorous, and dashing style. 
publication, as appears from the preface. The author sailed from 
Salem in the brig Glide, on a trading voyage to the Pacific, in the 
year 1829, and, after an absence of four years, he returned home 


and entered College ; he had prepared this little book for publica- 


tion, but died before it was bronght out. It contains some inter- 
esting information about the Fijiis, but the style of the narrative 
and the incidents narrated are of too ordinary a character to en- 
sure popularity. 


Hactenus : Sundry of my Lyrics Hitherto. By Martin F. Tup- 
per. Authorised American Edition. New York: Wiley & 
Putnam. 


The affected title of this collection of ‘‘ Lyrics hitherto,’’ is not 


calculated to raise any high expectation as to the lyrics themselves, | 


which is fortunate for both author and reader, as it spares a goo.! 
deal of disappointment which might be felt by those who had 
formed a high opinion of Mr. Tapper from reading his Proverbial 
Philosophy. The ‘‘ Lyrics’’ are intolerably prosy. 


Musical History, Biography, and Criticism. By Geo. Ho- 
garth. New York: J. S. Redfield. 1848. 
This work, we believe, is so well known that it can need no 


recommendation; but lest any of our readers should be ignorant of 
its merits, we will merely add that it is a popular, pleasantly writ- 


ten, and reliable History of Music and Musicians. It is an ex- | 


cellent book, which contains a great amount of information on 
musical subjects. It is worth observing that a popular history of 
this kind, which treats of music from the earliest ages down to 
the present day, does not once allude to the United States of 
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America, a civilized nation of twenty millions of inhabitants: 
Traly, this is a fact worth pondering on. Have we no music in 
our souls? Hardly. We can boast of Yankee Doodle, Hail 
Columbia, Lucy Neal, the Christy Minstrels, the American Mu- 
sical Times, and the Astor Place Opera, Eheu jam satis. 

The Messrs. Harper have recently issued a thoroughly revised 
edition of Dr. Webster's American Dictionary of the English 
Language, comprising all the words in the quarte edition, and 
also an arrangement of Synonymus under the leading words——a 
new and important feature, not foundin any other work. Edited 
by Professor Chauncey A. Goodrich, of Yale College. ‘The high 
and deserved repute which this great Lexicon now enjoys through- 
out ourland, and also in England, renders it scarcely necessary for 
us to refer to its peculiar features of interest, Since the days of 
Johnson, we have certainly had no more indastrious a philologist 
than Webster. The subject of his life’s study,—and an unusu- 
ally protracted life too,—as might have been anticipated, great 
and radical improvements in the orthography and pronunciation 
of the language have been the result. Much has been done to- 
wards harmonizing, by analogy, the termination of words, al- 
though this could not be universally effected from the fact that 
the ancient Norman and Saxon, which supply so many of the 
roots of our language, are essentially dizzimilar, both in their ge- 
nius and construction. A great variety of important im- 
provements have been introduced into this—the latest edition 
of Dr. Webster’s work: such, for instance, as the insertion 
of several thousand additional words—an arrangement of 
Synonymus under the leading words, (a feature of great 
utility and value, and one peculiar to this edition,) also, 
special care in making the de vartment of pronunciation per- 
fectly accurate and complete, while it comprises, at the same 
time, all the words in the recent quarto edition, together with 
Walker’s Key, the Synopsis, and a complete vocabulary of ac- 
centuated geographical names. Such a work,—beautifully print- 


volume, such a mass of valuagje matter of constant utility—must 
be deemed an indispensable requisite, «It is also ong of the cheap- 
est books of its class—being a volume of about,1400 pages. Price 
| only $3 50. 


The Czar, his Court, and “People. Including a Tour in 











Norway and Sweden. By John S. Maxwell. New York : 
Baker § Scribner. 1848. pp. 368. 


| ‘This is An exceedingly good-looking volume ; it is so handsomely 
| printedgupon white paper, in clear type, that one is irresistibly 
tempted to revd it, and when once begun, the style is so pure and 
easy, that we are impelled to go on and accompany the gentle- 
‘manly author from where we first find him in the Cattegat until 
| he leaves us, before we are quite ready to leaye him, in Vi- 
j enna. 
learned from reading his volume hastily, for we received it at so 
‘late an hour, that we cannot give it so thorough an examination 
as we desire to do; but we hope to renew his acquaintance before 
long in another book. He is singularly free from the offensive 
‘airs and self-sufficient ignorance peculiar to too many of our 
travellers, who seem to have gone abroad for no other motive than 
‘to publish a book of travels on their return. The following ac- 
‘count of thé residences of some of the Russian nobles in St. Pe- 
tersburg, will give a good idea of the author's style :— 

| ‘During the winter they are e in a constant succession 
| of festivities. The brilliancy of these festal scenes surpasses all 
_ description. A yellow radiance shooting athwart the gloom of 


‘the cold dark night, like the reflection of a vast conflagration, 
| marks the direction of the illuminated palace. Hundreds.of four 
| borse cologne deposit by turns their precious burdens, and a 
| squadroon of dragoons keep back the crowd of commoners at- 
' tracted like moths by the shining light. Carpets are laid from the 
carriage to the threshold, and Icad from wintry obscurity and 
bleakness to halls as lustrous and warm asa southern clime in 
summer. Footmen remove the pelisses and goloches, and the 


| 








ed, comprising, within. the portable compass of a single octavo | 


We know nothing of Mr. Maxwell, but what we have 
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euests ascend the broad staircase of Carrara marble, lined with 
fackeys in powdered perriwigs and gay liveries, in the style of the 
old French Court. Apartments with fretted, tesselated pave- 
ments, hung with cloths of gold, and adorned with furniture in 
or molu, mother-of-pearl, and every variety of ornament, open 
one into the ether. Ball-room, card-room, picture-gallery, library, 
museum, conservatory of exotic plants, alcoves with fountains 
and statuary, the tea-room, fragrant with the aroma of the Chi- 
nese flower ; the quiet parlour with a carpet and a cozy fire blaz- 
ing upon the hearth ; all have their visitors, and afford cackgone 
the enjoyment he prefers. 

*‘ The inestimable value of jewelry, rich and tasteful dresses, a 
titness of every part and every performer, heighten the fascination 
of these delightful scenes. A hundred menials wait in the anti- 
rooms, banquet chambers contain every foreign delicacy, and 
there is nothimg desirable in nature or art to be bonght with gold, 
that is wanting for the pleasure or the comfort of the guest. A 
general amenity, united with the disposition to seek and enjoy 
whatever is preferred, without reference to the opinions or tastes 
of others, produce an ease of manner and a freodoms from aftect- 
ation,—the most agreeable trait in the courtly society of St. Pe- 
tersburg.”’ 






















Like all intelligent travellers ‘who have had opportunities for 
observing personally that political bugbear, the Emperor of Rus- 
sia, Mr. Maxwell thinks that the Autocrat has been but imper- 
fectly understood, and greatly underrated as a man and a mon- 
arch. He gives the following account of the Czar at a party :— 
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\* There are especial occasions, however, when a change is per_ 
ae in the feelings and conduct of the assembly. This re 
sults from the restraint imposed by the imperial presence. An 

member of the august family of the Czar has merely to signify 
the intention of visiting a noble house at an appointed time, to 
insure a most brilliant reception. 

** A noble who is honoured with the information, prepares with 
more than ordinary care to give eclat to the oceasion ; and he se- 
lects from among the courtiers those only whose association, he 
supposes, would not be disagreeable to his sovereign. An appear- 
ance of anxiety is depicted on almostevery face, and there is a stiff- 
ness of demeanor and solemnity of deportment really rag = 
The Emperor, on these occasions, is usually dressed in a dar 
loose frock coat and ample pantaloons of his favorite Cossacks. 
An epaulett and a bit of ribbon at the button are his only decora- 
tions, and his whole appearance indicates more of negligence than 
of neatness of person. He moves softly and quickly from room 
to room, exhibiting in his countenance and manner, something of 
diffidence and something of impatience,—the first frequently ver 
ing upon awkwardness, the latter approaching violence. His 
restlessness hurries him from one — to another, surprising 
with his sudden entrance, those who supposed he was a long way 
off. As he enters, the a up, make the most profound 
obeisance, and stand silently before him. Every eye is upon 
him, every ear is open to catch his words. He may, or he may 
not return the general salutation with a bow ; he may, or he may 
not motion the ladies to resume their seats, and he will occasion- 
ally single out and advance toward some individual, and com- 
mence a conversation, which will be terminated with an abrupt 





departure for another chamber.’’ 
































TOPICS OF 


THE all-absorbing topic of the month has been the death of Ex- 
President Adams. He has been talked about, written about, 
preached about, but we fear not much thought about. Artists 
have painted him, engraved him, and modelled him ; musicians 
have requiemed him, and poets have poetized him; guns have 
been fired in his memory ; black crape has been worn in his hon- 
our; balls were postponed’ out of respect to him ; newspapers 
have been ‘dressed in mourning for him, and at least.a thousand 
editorial pens were at the same moment tracing lauditory lines 
about him fiom the Rio Grande to the Sacarappa, all beginning 
with precisely the same words, ‘‘ The Sage of Quincy is no more. 
The venerable John Quincy Adams breathed his last,’’ &c., so 
that there is not a living being in the whole Union, excepting only 
that part which lies on the other side of the Rocky Mountains, 
but has by this time got all the particulars of the dead pgtriot’s 
life by heart, and we may well spare-ourselves and our readers 
the melancholy task of going over again with the thrice told tale. 

It is in no irreverent mood that we write this ; we have a sufli- 
ciently high regard for the memory of that venerable patriot, for 
such he was in the highest sense of the word, and are most happy 
L® to-add our little meed of praise to the loud proclamations of his 

4 virtees which we hereon all sides. He was an honest man. Seventy 
years of public active life left his character without the stain of a re 
proach. We saw him in November last, and looked en him earn- 
estly and long, saying to ourself. for ** the old man eloquent’’ was 
7q busy withcome one else at the time, ‘‘ there is a man who was 
by petted by the Sages of the Revolution—Washington, Franklin, 
Jefferson. Lafayette, the good King Louis the 16th,*and many 
= ¥ other good men have all talked with him face to face; what a 

* privilege it is to4eok familiarly upon a heroic man who belongs to 
8% history, who has himself been the companion of men who are im- 
® mortal ; to sit dewn in the same room and talk unreservedly to 
o ne who has come so farout of the past ; to sit face to face with 
fon e whom you had read about in books at school, and who was 
# himself the companion of the fathers of the revolution. It is start- 
ling to think that the time is not very distant when to have seen 
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How great true greatness appears as we recede from it, and how 
very little mere official greatness appears the moment we pass it 
by. Sir Thomas Lucy, the rich knight, whose deer were stolen 
by Shakspeare, was a very great man when the poet lived ; his 
name completely overshadowed that of the poaching poet in 
the world of Stratford ; but no sooner were both poet and knight 
entombed in their last resting-place, than the name of the knight 
began to lose its amplitude, while that of the poet grew until it 
filled the whole earth. Sir Thomas Lucy would now be forgot- 
ten were it not that the poet stole his deer. How accidental is 
fame ; for although we have spoken of the deer-stealing of Shak- 
speare, it has been very conclusively settled by industrious and 
loving Shakspearian editors that the poet never stole any deer at 
all; that the whole story was made out of the cloth, the inven- 
tion of some idle gossipper, who might have been better employed, 
so that even the accidental immortality of the master of Charle- 
cote Hall, who appears to have been a very excellent kind of a 
person, and whese bust greatly resembles that of Shakspeare, is 
wholly unmerited. The Lucys ought to be forgotten at once by 
all admirers of Shakspeare, and the name should never be again 
introduced into the works of the poet ; and as for Charlecote Hall, 
what need is there that views ofit shguld be forever bound up with 
pictures of Stratford church, in the pictorial editions of his plays. 
It would be more appropriate to put in a view of the residence 
of John Quincy Adams, at Quincy, for he has some claims upon 
the admirers of Shakspeare, inasmuch as he wrote an essay on 
Hamlet’s madness, and was a most devout Shakspearian student. 

There are a good many portraits of the departed Ex-President 
in circulation just now ; one of the best of them was published by 
Anthony, mezzotinted by Doney, from a very fine daguerreo- 
type. But the best portrait extant of the Sage of Quincy hangs 
in the Cradle of Liberty, old Fanueil Hall, in Boston. It was 
painted by William Page, about ten years since, and although not 
one of his greatest efforts, it is the finest portrait that has been 
painted of the “‘ old man eloquent.”’ 

The next topic of importance during March was the fall of 
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snow which came just on the heels of the mildest February that 
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had ever been known. How the month of March will end we 
-annot tell now, for the month came in like a lion and a lamb ; 
while, according to rule it should have come in like one or the 
other, so as to have gone out the contrary way from which it 
came in. It both snowed and blowed in the beginning, so that 
it roared like a lion but was fleecy like a lamb. 

The snow came in most excellent season, for the spring business 
had not fairly commenced, and people had just leisure enough 
for one day’s sleighing—it lasted no longer—and the mammoth 
sleighs and gingling bells of the prancing horses made Broadway 
so lively that a stranger might have thought that it was a nation- 
al holiday. 

Foreigners tax us with too great a devotion to business, but 
most unjustly ; for there is no people in the world that more cheer- 
fully suspend their business for the sake of a holiday than New- 
Yorkers. The second week in March, a season when there are 
but few temptations to leave one’s home, or shop, or counting 
house for the sake of recreation, was a week of voluntary holi 
days in New York ; the occasions which called people from their 
occupations to participate in a mere parade were accidental and 
extraneous. The truth is, as we heard a woman express it, who 
stood on the steps of the American Museum on the day of the 
funeral solemnities, and she said that she had been standing for 
‘three mortal hours’’ to see the soldiers: ‘‘ the New-Yorkers 


are the sight-seeingest people in the universe.’’ 


On Monday night the upper classes gave a grand fancy-dress 
ball at the Astor Place Opera House, for the benefit of the 
Opera Company; the managers of the ball were grave and 
respectable men, precisely the class of our people who are most 
frequently charged with sacrificing everything to money. Bank 
presidents, leather dealers, shipping merchants, auctioneers, bro- 
kers, lawyers, and other staid and sober-sided individuals, did,when 
their business for the day was over, dress themselves in white vests, 
and putting on white kid gloves and patent leather boots, and pin 
ning a rosette of blue satin ribbons upon their coats, go upon the 
stage of the Opera House and perform the parts of master of ceremo- 
nies to a fancy ball. Washington Irving was at their head. The 
price of tickets was ten dollars, which did not include refresh 
ments, and as no one was admitted unless dressed in a fancy 
costume, excepting the heads of families having daughters present 
in fancy dresses, the actual outlay of money on this festive oc 
casion, could not have been much short of fifty thousand dollars ; 
and this, too, it must be remembered, was to promote a new 
species of amusement for the people. Certainly this shows no 
disinclination to abandon business for pleasure, or to give up the 
worship of the almighty dollar for the sake of amusement. The 
next day there was a great tum out of citizens, military, and 
uniform companies, to receive Henry Clay as the guest of the 
city. The number of people who flocked with alacrity to 
** assist,’’ as the French call it, at the public reception of the great 
statesman, verified the saying of the woman, that the people of 
this city are the ‘‘ sight-seeingest’’ people in the Union. The 
next day there was an imposing public parade, in honour of John 
Quincy Adams, whose remains were received from Philadelphia 
on their way to their last resting place in Quincy. Mr. Adams 
had never been a popular man at any period of his public career ; 
he was above the people ; they did not comprehend and could 
not sympathise with his cold virtues. In November he passed 
through the city on his way to Washington, without attracting 
the least attention ; but now that funeral honours were to be 
rendered to his dead body, the whole city united in one seemingly 
spontaneous movement to get up a procession suitable to the fame 
and character of the illustrious deceased. The next night a grand 
ball was given at the Broadway Theatre for Henry Clay; this 
was followed by visitings, feastings, and receptions in the City 
Hall. There was ce:tainly no lack of public spirit, or any dis- 
position to stick nao ioatly fo aman and yet no business was 





neglected. No people in the world are more eager for rational 
amusement, or patronize more liberally those who minister to 
their gratification. No foreign artist that ever came to this coun- 
try complained of the niggardliness of the people, or their unwilling- 
ness to be amused, when leaving. If we have any failings in 
this respect, it is that of excessive good-nature in being pleased 
with every pretentious foreigner that crosses the Atlantic to sing 
to us, dance to us, or fiddle to us. When Dickens was here we 
made a continaal feast for him; he had invitations to balls, sup- 
pers, dinners, breakfasts, and soirees, eight or ten deep, for every 
day while he remained in the country ; it was a holiday wherever 
he went or stopped ; even the denizens of the Five Points danced 
for his amusement ; we abandoned our customary work to amuse 
him with our antics, and sent ambassadors from town to town to 
invite him hither and thither—yet he had the ungraciousness to 
go home and complain of our sacrificing everything to business ; 
and because, when he looked out of his boarding-house window, 
and saw no half-starved wretches, grinding hand-organs or sing- 
ing in the street for a few miserable pennies, he wrote us down a 
nation without amusements. We have as high a regard for the 
genius of Mr. Dickens as his greatest admirer can have, but we 
cannot deny that he did us a foul injustice, as a people, in his 
‘** American Notes.”’ 


Tue TuEeatTres.—The theatres have found it necessary to 
reduce the price of admission. It was certainly a great folly to 
think that people would pay a dollar to see a poor play badly 
performed, when, for the same money, a magazine like ours 
could be had for a whole year, which would furnish twenty 
times the information and amusement that any play could, let it 
be ever so well represented. The Broadway Theatre having re- 
duced the price of admission from a dollar to fifty cents, and hav- 
ing been successful under the change, the Park Theatre has made 
the same experiment, but not with the same degree of success. 
The Broadway Theatre has made a decided hit in producing 
Bourcicault’s two comedies-—‘‘ London Assurance,’’ and ‘* Old 
Heads and Young Hearts ;’’ they are light, frivolous pieces, 
without a spark of that nature which makes the whole 
world kin ; the dialogue is a mere succession of repartees and 
broad jokes, and the characters are lively absurdities, which bear 
no resemblance to any men or women that the world ever saw. 
But, by dint of good dressing, and a judicious cast of character, 
both plays have been very successful in drawing repeated good 
audiences. It shows the extremely low standard of taste in 
dramatic affairs, when such plays can draw such respectable 
audiences. The scenery has been commended, and the accessories 
of the drawing-room scenes well spoken of ; but, excepting the 
Wilton carpe* on the floor in one of the scenes, the mise en 
scene was very poor indeed. The view of Oak Hall, in London 
Assurance, which drew down a round of applause from the good- 
natured audience, was actually offensive, from the barbarousness 
of the architectural painting. The characters are well bestowed, 
with one exception. Vandenhoff and Lester, as Dazzle and 
Charles Courtly, made as much of the vapidities that they have 
to personate as can be done; Hadaway is excellent as Meddle, 
and Vaché as Max ; but Blake is intolerable as Sir Harcourt. 
He is the concentration of vulgarity and snobbishness ; he neither 
acts, dresses, talks, walks, nor looks like a gentleman, but like a 
superfine shoemaker out on a holiday. His vulgarity is the more 
offensive from being finely dressed. He spoils the piece by his 
obtrusive vulgarity. A flunkey trying to ape his master would 
do it infinitely better, and make a much nearer approach to aris- 
tocratic manners than Mr. Blake in his attempt to personate Sir 
Harcourt. A man to play such a character with tolerable effect, 
must be something of a Sir Harcourt himself, which Mr. Blake 
certainly is not. As Jesse Rural, however, Mr. Blake has made 
a decided hit ; he dresses and looks the character to admiration, 
and as the character has not much of anything to do but to look, 
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Mr. Blake gets along very well with the personation ; but he is ; would have been some apology for this interfering in a matter 
continually degenerating into mere buffoonery, and making the | which they are altogether powerless to control. Many ladicrous 


imple-hearted old man appear like a fool instead of a clergyman. 
Jesse Rural is the only redeeming point in Old Heads and Young 
Hearts, and it is a great pity that, when he is personated by a 
gentleman who looks the part so well, that he should not be 
better played. Booth has been playing at the Park Theatre, 
but has not succeeded in drawing audiences to that unfortunate 
old house. At the Bowery Theatre they have been playing 
Shakspeare’s favourite plays ; and the Chatham Theatre having 
passed into the hands of Mr. Chanfrau, a deserving young actor 
of the Olympic, has been producing a class of pieces of a higher 
order than those that were usually presented at this popular 
establishment. 


Much good might be done by the performance of suitable plays 
at a theatre like the Chatham, which is mainly frequented by 
apprentice boys, and a class of subjects who are extremely sus- 
susceptible of moral impressions, and it is greatly to be lamented 
that the superstitious feelings inculcated by our religious teachers 
in regard to the theatre, should prevent the people who make it 
their business to watch over the rising generation, from entering 
such places, when their presence might have the happiest effect, 
not only in inducing a higher order of amusements, but by 
enabling them to suggest suitable means for enlightening while 
they amuse the audiences that resort there. The theatre is not 
a species of recreation that is bad in itself, like gambling, and 
therefore our religious reformers should endeavour to make it what 
it is capable of being made, an important instrument of instruction 
to the people. It is a very great folly to condemn the stage wholly 
because it is sometimes prostituted to base uses ; it would be equally 
absurd to condemn all books because some are made the vehicles 
of vicious instruction. There are religious and historical novels, and 
we see no reason why there should not be religious and historical 
plays. The French stage is infinitely superior to the English or 
American, in every respect, more elevated in character, more 
pure in its moral tone, and more dignified ; because it is not 
under the ban of the religious establishment of the nation. If 
some of our benevolent men, who occasionally offer premiums 
for the production of tracts on religious subjects, would offer a 
premium for a moral or religious play to be presented at the 
Chatham or Bowery Theatre, there can be no question that 
more good could be effected than by distributing any quantity of 
dull sermons, of which there are always enough to be had for 
the asking. 

Mopet Artists.—This new species of public amusement, 
which has long been popular in Europe, under the name of poses 
plastiques, or living statuary, has degenerated here into such 
grossly improper exhibitions, that the Grand Jury have felt them- 
selves called upon to present the entire class of such amusements as 
annisance. This does not strike us as a very wise movement, for 
there are so many ways of eluding the vigilance of the police, 
and the nature of these exhibitions being secret, the attempt on 
the part of the public authorities to put them down, will very 
likely lead to their increase. When such exhibitions are properly 
conducted, they are certainly entirely innocent in their effects, 
and when they are so gross as to be offensive to good taste and 
sound morals, they are of necessity conducted in private, and in 
such a manner that the public authorities cannot reach them. 
The better way is to allow the people themselves to regulate their 
own amusements ; if their education has been neglected, their 
tastes will be gross and unnatural, and if they are prevented from 
indulging it in one way, they will in another. The Model Ar- 
tists did not cause a sudden eruption of gross tastes or bad 
morals, but only diverted them from other equally gross objects. 
If, when the Grand Jury indicted the Model Artists as a nui- 
sance, it had suggested some better means of amusing and bene- 
fitting the class of people who frequented those exhibitions, there 





stories are told of these Model Artists, and some that are merely 
gross and revolting. If they had been let alone, the public would 
very soon have got tired of them, and they would have died out 
for the want of patronage; but the opposition that has been 
made to them, has called public attention to their exhibitions, and 
put an edge upon popular curiogity to know what these things 
can be which are considered so dangerous to the public morals. 
Curiosity is a most powerful incentive, and such conservators of 
the public weal should be careful how they direct it towards im- 
proper subjects. {t was curiosity that tempted Eve to take a bite 
of that fatal apple which brought sin into the world, and with it 
death, ete. Inthe meanwhile, Doctor Collyer, who introduced the 
apple of discord in the shape of Model Artists into our ‘‘ Model 
Republic,”’ is travelling through the South with his Apollos and 
Venuses, hooted at in some places, applauded in others, and, we 
suspect, losing everywhere the money which they made in New 
York. 

There have been models of another kind, nearly as numerous 
as the model artists—namely: models of Washington Monu- 
ments. Almost every artist in the country, and a good many 
people who are not artists, have been publishing models of Wash- 
ington Monuments. We saw one at the office of Trimble and 
Cherry, the architects, in Broadway, a short time since, which 
struck us having more architectural merit than any that had 
been exhibited to the public ; but like all the others that we had 
seen, its stupendous proportions rendered it entirely impracticable. 
We do not believe that the people want a Washington Monn- 
ment ; if they did, one could very soon be built. But even 
though they desired a monument to Washington, they could 
hardly adopt a plan which would require two or three cen- 
turies to complete ; and we have seen no design yet published 
which could be executed in much less time than a hundred years. 
One artist has conceived the novel idea of building an immense 
globe as a monument in honor of Washington. The idea of the 
globe was probably derived from the plan of Mr. William Wal- 
lace, which we recently saw published. A communication in 
the Evening Mirror says, of Mr. Wallace’s design, ‘‘ it is poetry 
from bottom to top ;’’ and we were obliged to confess, after 
reading the following description, that it ‘‘ wasn’t nothing else.”’ 

“It is poetry from bottom to top—poetry that is brimful of 
genius and melody. There is, first of all, a large esplanade in the 
form of a star—at every other point a gate. Then rises thirteen 
pyramidical steps, on whose corners stand figures emblematical 
of the continent—then a pedestal with Washington (bas relievo) 
in his several characters, man, soldier, on the sides—then soar up 
majestically thirteen pillars, with a new American Capitol—the 
eagle surrounded with palmetto and corn leaves, emblematical 
of the Union of the North and South—then a vast globe repre- 
senting the world, marked with the several islands and con- 
tinent. 

‘ The statue of Washington—the tyrant-queller, the crown- 
breaker—towers on the apex of the globe, the fragments of a 
crown lying around his feet. Let this grand, original and glori- 
ous design be solidified into American marble. We now have a 
design worthy of Washington and his country, whose embodi- 
ment in marble will not cost over $350,000. Of one thing we 
feel certain—if New York does not pnt up a monument accord- 
ing to this design, some other city will.”’ ; 

We cannot share in the ‘‘ entuzymuzzy’’ of this admirer of 
Mr. Wallace’s poetry, which we fear will remain a long while 
“‘anwritten,”’ at least in marble. ‘‘ Thirteen pillars, with a new 
American Capitol,’’ would doubtless be an imposing spectacle— 
but the old American “ Capitol’’ would be much more imposing 
than a new one. The age of monuments is past ; the time has 
arrived when men’s deeds that are worth preserving are preserved 
in books ; the common sense of the people revolts at the idea of 
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expending millions of dollars in erecting a mere pile of stones to 
commemorate the actions of a great man. A monument to 
Washington, even though it were more stupendous than the 
caverns of Elephanta, or the Pyramids of Egypt, could add noth- 
ing to the name of Washington. The nation has already ex- 
pended twenty or thirty thousand dollars for the effigy of a naked 
giant, which is set up in the garden at Washington as a monu- 
ment in honour of the father of his country. This is folly 
enough. It is the triumph of intelligence over ignorance, that 
the people cannot be persuaded to bestow their money upon such 
a palpable absurdity as a monument in honour of Washington 
some three or four hundred feet in height. Almost as many un- 
successful attempts have been made to erect monuments in honour 
of De Wit Clinton as for Washington; and even during the 
present month we have seen a call for a meeting of the managers 
of the “ Clinton Monument Fund.’’ But they cannot manage 
to raise the money for such objects. A people so busily engaged 
as we are, in building railroads and publishing cheap magazines, 
have neither time nor money to bestow upon monuments. The 
age is utilitarian. People must have some return for their money. 
To give something for nothing has become unfashionable. We, 
one day during the month just slipped away, took an excursion 
out to sea in a steamboat which had been built at a cost of three 
hundred thousand dollars, by voluntary contributions from people 
who were willing to venture their money where there was a 
chance of getting something in return for it. The whole United 
States, which have been made rich and great by the genius of 
Fulton, cannot show one marble monument in his honour; but 
then what better monument, or what prouder one, need that great 
man have than such a ship as that in which we floated out upon 
the bosom of the turbulent Atlantic, as securely as a sea bird 
riding upon the waves. This steamer was the Hermann, a mag- 
nificent ship of two thousand tons, belonging to the Ocean Steam 
Navigation Company, and built to run as a mail packet between 
this port and Bremen, a small city on the German Ocean. What 
a triumph, what a monument is this for Fulton! and how paltry 
and poor would a small heap of stones appear by the side of 
such a stupendous monument to the genius and perseverance of 
the great inventor, 

But speaking of Washington Monuments, reminds us that there 
is now in process of formation a real monument to the memory of 
the father of his country, which will be more enduring than any 
that could be erected of marble or granite. Since his return from Ma- 
drid, Mr. Washington Irving has been engaged in writing the life of 
Washington, and, we understand, that the work will be put to press 
before a great while. It is to be illustrated, we understand, by 
Chapman, which we are sorry to hear—for a life of the greatest 
man of the nation, by its greatest author, should only be illus- 
trated by its greatest artist, which Mr. Chapman is far from 


being. 


A Native Tracepy.—Tragedies are, in this country, almost 
as rare as monuments. Mr. Forrest has offered a premium of 
three thousand dollars for the best tragedy that can be produced, 
to be offered to him by next June; but in the meantime, Mr. 
Murdoch has had the good fortune to light upon a native tragedy, 
which he means to bring out, provided any manager can be found 
with patriotism enough’ to accept it, at some of our theatres. The 
tragedy is founded upon the history of Jacob Liesler, whose mar- 
tyrdom in the cause of liberty has been so finely commented upon 
by Mr. Charles F. Hoffman. The name of the author of the tragedy 
is not known, but from its being found in the hands of Mr. Mur- 
doch, it has been shrewdly suspected that Mr. Cornelius Matthews 
was its father. The Mirror gives the following account of it, from 
which it would appear that the editor of that excellently con- 
ducted paper was present at the first reading of it. 

“ A New American Drama.—We announced, a few days 
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tragedy at one ofour thefltres, founded on the history of Jacob Lies- 
Jer, one of the early martyrs of liberty in the colony of New York. 
We have since had the gratification of hearing this play read, and 
we hazard nothing in. pronouncing it a completely successful 
effort in dramatic composition. The scene is, New York, 180 
years ago ; and the plot, the rebellion and execution of Li 

The persons of the drama are numerous, and broadly marked in 
character ; among them are English courtiers, and Dutch digni- 
taries, the free-hearted sons of liberty, and the servile minions of 
the crown ; red coats and rebels, aristocrats and democrats, with 
all the elements of civil strife and discord. On the one side we 
have the proud and loyal Bayard, and on the other the bold and 
rebellious Liesler, the William Tell of the New World. Between 
these stern antagonists, the great and eternal battle of liberty is 
fought, and for a season might prevails over right. Sloughter, at 
a drunken banquet in the City Hall, signs the fatal death warrant, 
and the brave Liesler dies on the scaffold. This, of course, forms 
the catastrophe of the fifth act, and the end of the play. 

‘** The sentiment, and secondary interest of the piece, lies in the 
love scenes between young Liesler and Francisca Bayard, whose 
fathers’ deadly hatred for each other, gives so ing of the 
Romeo and Juliet excitement to the interviews of the ill-fated 
lovers. But one of the most novel and effective characters of the 
piece is that of an old Indian Prophetess, who is persecuted as a 
vagrant by the soldiers in the street ; but whose familiar talk of 
the spirit-land, and the free hunting grounds of her vanished tribe, 
has a peculiar charm for the enthusiastic, liberty-loving soul of 
Liesler. He makes her his familier, and goes to her cavern at 
midnight on the rocky shore of the river, ‘in thunder, lightuing, 
and in rain ;’ and learns from the witches’ incantation, ‘ 
fate of England’s King.’ This scene, if properly introduced 
upon the stage, could not fail of ucing the most thrilli 
effect. The natural and supernatural elements combine to 
the excitement up to the highest pitch. In the flashes of the 
lightning, the heavens open, and disclose the future hunting 
grounds of the Indian, while the voice of the Manitou, speaking 
in thunder, announces to the startled ear of Leisler, that ‘ a KING 
MUsT FALL!’ *The next ship brings news of the flight of James 
and the ascension of William and Mary to the throne. The 
people in their joy make Liesler, who is their idol, chief magis- 
trate ; but a royal commission for Sloughter soon arrives, wi 
the struggle for power begins. Before the battle a Christmas 
scene is introduced, in which the good old Santa Claus appears, 
in his original character, sooty and merry, and beautiful as tra- 
dition represents him. The roll of the royal drum breaks in upon 
the joyous scene, and there is a sudden rushing to arms. Liesler 
and his little band bravely defend the fort until overcome by 
superior numbers, when he yields and is dragged off to prison.”’ 
We must confess that we have some misgivings about the suc- 
cess of the tragedy ; the Mirror notices the resemblance to Romeo 
and Juliet, and it strikes us that the scene in the witches’ cavern, 
the thunder and lightning, and-so-forth, cause a suspicion that 
the author may have read Macbeth, But we shall see by-and-by. 
If Mr. Matthews be the author of the new tragedy, he has cer- 
tainly shown great discretion in not announcing his name in con- 
nection with it, for he has contrived to win such an unenviable 
notoriety for non-success in literary and dramatic matters, that a 
suspicion of his being the author of a tragedy would cause its in- 


stant and *‘ deep damnation.”’ 


Sratistics or Kisstne.—When Mr. Clay was in the city he 
was much sought after by the Whig ladies, all of whom called 
upon him armed with a pair of sharp scissors, with the intent 
of cutting off locks of his hair while the old gentleman was kiss- 
ing them. He very obligingly gave them each a kiss, but kept 
a sharp look out for the scissors. He lost a few locks of his hair, 
however, but did not suffer to the extent of being forced to pur- 
chase a wig to go home in, more owing to his own exertions than 
the kindness of the Whig ladies, though. The Ezpress, of March 
the 13th, says : 

** Tt is calculated that full 9,000 ladies kissed or shook hands 
with Mr. Ciay in the course of two hours.’’ 


Another evening paper thereapon makes a calculation of the 
number of kisses that Mr. Clay must have bestowed upon his fair 
visiters in the course of a minute. Nine thousand kisses in two 
hours are at the rate of 4,500 an hour, 750 every ten minutes, 75 
every minute, and 1 15-60 every second. This was rather hasty 
work, and, as the man said when he walked at his wife’s funeral, 
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copper to kiss by the wholesale, and think that any kiss werth 
having should last at least a minute. But there was Mr. Clay 
kissing one and fifteen-sixtieths of a lady every second, for two 
mortal hours. We are almost inclined to the belief that a man 
of his years who could do that might safely be elected to the Pre- 
sidency. The old proverb about kissing going by favour must 
have lost all significance on that day at the City Hall, when Mr. 
Clay kissed nine thousand ladies in two hours. This is what he 
calls the ‘‘ American system,’’ probably. His lips must be com- 
posed of some tougher material than the newly discovered sub- 
stance called gutta percha. 

By the way, speaking of gutta percha, reminds us that we have 
not yet discharged an obligation which we have felt ourselves 
under to our readers, to give them some accurate information re- 
specting this exceedingly curious and most useful substance, 
which is fast putting the everlasting India Rubber out of use. 
We had prepared something on the subject, but the following ac- 
count, which we condense ffom the London Art-Union, contains 
some particulars about this interesting matter which we had not 
before seen : 


The history of the discovery and introduction of this remark- 
able body cannot be more satisfactorily given than in the words 
of Dr. W. Montgomerie, through whom the gutta percha was first 
brought to the notice of the British public, and to whom the gold 
medal of the Society of Arts was justly awarded for the intro- 
duction of it. 

‘As far back as 1822, when I was on duty at Singapore, as 
assistant surgeon to the Residency, I had obtained the name of 
it while making inquiries relative to caoutchouc, of which 
there are several varieties, and some very fine specimens were 
brought me, particularly one called ‘ gutta girek,’ (the i sound- 
ed as in Italian, and the k almost mute,) and I was told there 
was another variety called ‘ gutta percha,’ and sometimes ‘ gutta 
tuban,’ which they said was harder than the ‘ gutta girek,’ but 
none of it was brought to me at that time, and I lost sight of it, 
having returned to the Bengal Residency. But being again sent 
on duty to the Straits settlements, and while at Singapore, in 
1842, I, on one occasion, observed in the hands of a Malayan 
woodsman the handle of a parang, made of a substance which 
appeared quite new tome. My curiosity was excited, and, on 
inquiry, I found it was made of the gutta percha, and that it 
could be. moulded into any form by simply dipping it in boiling 
water until it became heated throughout, when it became plastic 
as clay, and when cold regained unchanged its original hardness 
and rigidity. I immediately possessed myself of the article, and 
desired the man to fetch me as much more as he could get. 
On making some experiments with it, I at once discovered, 
that, if procurable in large quantities, it would become extensively 
useful ; and even if only in small quantities, it would still be in- 
valuable in the formation of many surgical instruments, particu- 
larly as a substitute for caoutchouc in many of the articles made 
of that substance, as I had found that those instruments which 
were made of caoutchouc which had been dissolved in naphtha, 
or other solvent, became speedily damaged, and totally useless 
in the damp and hot climate within the tropics ; I therefore wrote 
to the Medical Board in Calcutta, strongly recommending its 
adoption, and sent specimens of the substance. After having 
examined it, the Board highly approved of my suggestion, and 
directed me to procure and send some of it to Calcutta, which 
was done.’ At the same time specimens of the gutta percha 
appear to have been sent by Dr. Montgomerie io the Asiatie 
Society of Bengal, and to the Society of Arts in London. . 

The tree from which the gutta percha is derived is, according 
to Sir William Hooker, one of the natural order Sapotacea, which 
comprehends those plants in which the leaves of the flower-bud 
are imbricated or overlap each other, 

The gutta percha tree grows abundantly in the Island of 





Singapore and in the dense forest at the extremity of the Ma 

layan peninsula. According to Mr. Brooke, it exists in Borneo. 
* The tree,’ he says, ‘ is called Niato by the Sarawak people, but 
they are not acquainted with the properties of the sap. It attains 
a considerable size, even as large as six feet diameter ; is plenti- 
ful in Sarawak, and most probably all over the Island of Borneo.’ 
There is little doubt, now that the value of this tree is known, 
and the demand for its milky juice rapidly increasing, but that it 
will be found in most of the forests of all those islands which range 
from Sumatra to the Philippines, and probably on the main con- 
tinent along the whole range of Cochin China to Malaya, 


The tree producing the gutta percha is one of the largest 
found in these eastern forests ; its wood is seldom used, but an 
edible concrete oil is procurable from the fruit, and taken by the 
natives with their food. It is to be regretted that the natives, 
through ignorance, adopt a most destructive mode of procuring 
the gutta percha. ‘ A magnificent tree of fifty, or more probably 
one hundred years’ growth, is cut down, the bark stripped off, 
and the milky juice collected and poured in a trough formed by the 
hollow stem of the plantain leaf; it quickly coagulates on exposure 
to the air; but from one tree, I was told, that not more than 
twenty pounds or thirty pounds are procured.”’ 


Tue Cuinesz Junx.—This strange visiter, which at first crea- 
ted such a commotion among us, and like all other “strange 
beasts,’’ at last grew common-place, and was neglected because 
there was nothing intrinsically attractive about the craft—has gone 
to England, and been spoken with on the passage. The follow- 
ing letter from the Captain to Queen Victoria, was published in 
the London Morning Chronicle, and excited considerable specu- 
lation among her Majesty’s subjects. After stating that storms 
and contrary winds obliged them to run for New York, which 
they reached on July 7, he says :—‘‘ The expense attending our 
repairs was very heavy; the Americans, too, believing this, as 
they called it ‘the wonder of wonders,’ and as they supposed, 
accomplished by one of their countrymen, were ripe for a sight 
of the vessel. We were induced to gratify them, but on its be- 
ing stated publicly in the papers, that the junk was British pro- 
perty, this so incensed the Americans, that it was widely circu- 
lated the vessel never came from China, but was built in the 
State of Maine; and, further, missionaries were employed to 
disseminate malevolent ideas among the Chinese. These mali- 
cious people also supplied them with opium, and induced them 
to believe that they could never survive the severity of the North 
American winter. In a word, it would be impossible to describe 
the stratagems used, not only to our pecuniary disadvantage, but, 
as we were firmly persuaded, also to prevent us continuing our 
voyage to England. They finally libelled the vessel on the plea 
that we had misled the crew, by representing a false voyage, 
when it was well known to every European in Hong Knog, the 
object of the voyage ; and, finally, the Chinese sailors were in 
Hong Knog harbour for some weeks prior to the vessel’s departure, 
and were continually ashore among our Chinese stewards, who 
spoke English, and were coming in the vessel. Neither did most 
of the Chinese leave, as some of them were intoxicated inten- 
tionally, and taken from on board, and induced not to return. 
The men had four months’ wages advanced prior to our depar 
ture from China, and on our arrival at New York they were 
offered the full amount of wages dye, but preferred only a small 
portion. They also continued well pleased until excited by the 
missionaries to decline the remainder of their wages, and to libel 
the vessel, in order to prevent her depariure.’’ Captain Kellett, 
certainly ‘‘ put his foot in it,’’ when he stepped on board the 
Chinese Junk ; his letter to the Queen, complaining of his treat- 
ment while in New York, was to excite the curiosity and sym- 
pathy of the English in his favour. 

An attempt has recently been made in Boston, by people 
professedly religious, to set aside the customary observance of the 
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Christian Sabbath. The Liberator published a call for an Anti- 
Sabbath Convention to be held in Boston, which was signed by 
a great number of respectable people, and among them the 
Rev. Theodore Parker, Jr. This, of course, caused a good 


many replies from different professing Christians, whereupon the 
editor of the Liberator makes the following most characteristic 


remarks : : 

‘There are several kinds of music of which I am extremely 
fond ; but the strains which are incomparably the sweetest to my 
ear, and the most comforting to my soul, are the howlings of a 
genuine priest at the exposure of religious imposture, and the pro- 
gress of knowledge and reform.”’ 

A Sitver Crapite.—We find in Gore’s Advertiser, a Liver- 
pool paper, the following curious piece of information : 

“At the Mayor’s dinner (Liverpool) on Thursday last, his 
worship, in returning thanks for the health of Mrs. Horsfall, in- 
formed the company that the lady had just augmented the num- 
ber of her Majesty’s subjects, and as she was, according to the 
legal decision of the Town Clerk, within the meaning of the charac- 
ter, entitled to a silver cradle, it waS his worship’s intention not to 
offend against a venerable, and, in his case, a profitable custom. 
it appears, if old records be true, that if a child be born to the 
chief magistrate Wuring this year of office, his lady is entitled to 
a silver cradle for the baby at the expense of the corporation.”’ 

Fortunate little mortal, to have such a wind-fall! It is 
thought a great piece of good luck to be born with a silver spoon 
in your mouth, but to be born in a silver cradle, beats ‘* Miss 
Kilmansegg and her golden leg.’’ 


Pearts anp DiaMonps.—A company has recently been form- 
ed in New York for the purpose of fishing for pearls at a cer- 
tain place on the coast of South America, where a great quantity 
of pearls were found some years ago. The following information, 
which we gain from the ‘‘ Patent Journal,’’ shows the fictitious 
value which have been attached to diamonds. If this pearl com- 
pany should be tolerably successful in their fishing, of course, 
pearls would depreciate in value, and instead of millions being 
given for a pearl, there would be pearls for the million. 

The largest diamond known is in the possession of the Rajah of 
Mattan, in the East Indies, in whose family it has been for ninety 
years, though its possession has caused several wars. A Gov- 
ernor of Batavia offered 150,000 dollars, two brigs of war with 
their guns and ammunition, a field of great guns, and a quantity 
of powder and shot, for it, but the Rajah’s family would not 
part with it at any price. This diamond weighs upwards of three 
ounces troy. The diamond possessed by the Emperor of Mogul, 
a kingdom now extinct, weighed 279 carats (4 grains, 1 carat), 
and was valued at upwards of £400,000 sterling. The other 
diamonds of great notoriety are that of the Emperor of Russia, 
bought by the late Empress Catherine : its weight is 193 carats, 
and it cost £90,000 ready money, besides an annuity of £4,000. 
This diamond formed one of the eyes of the famous statue of 
Sheringan, in the temple of Brahma, and was stolen by a 
French grenadier who had deserted into the Malabar service, who 
escaped with it to Madras, where he disposed of it to a ship 
captain for £2,000, who resold it to a Jew for £12,000. From him 
it was bought for a very large sum by the Greek merchant who 
sold it to the Hmpress Catherine. The next is that belonging to 
the Emperor of Austria, which weighs 139 carats, and has a 
slightly yellowish hue ; it is valued at £100,000. Another is that 
belonging to the King of France, called the Regent or Pitt dia- 
mond, the most beautiful of them all. Although it weighs only 
136 carats, its fine qualities have caused it to be valued at £160,- 
000, though it only cost £100,000. Diamonds such as the one 
just described cannot be valued by any standard or rule. With 
regard to diamonds of smaller size, the value of a diamond 
compared with another of equal purity, is in proportion to the 
squares of their weights in carats, when cut. 

STRANGE IDEAS OF AMERICA.—A young lady in one of the 
inland counties of England being about to emigrate to the United 
States with her father’s family, said, of course, she should never 
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be married if she went to America, for she couldn’t think o/ 
marrying a black man. Incredible as such ignorance sounds 
here, we happen to know from personal experience, that such 
instances are by no means rare in Great Britain. It is not un- 
likely that the common people of England imbibe the idea that 
all Americans are black, from seeing the emblematical figures of 
the four quaters of the earth, which are hung up in farm houses 
and small taverns, the representation of America always being 
an Indian Queen, or a Savage with a ring in his nose, and a 
bunch of quills on h& head. Washington Irving said that when 
he first went to Europe he was looked at as a wonder, because he 
had a feather in his hand instead of on his head. But the time has 
gone by when an American author was regarded as a phenomenon 
in England. Blackwood’s Magazine, the most aristocratic and 
anti-democratic of British journals, seeks now for contributions 
from American writers, as do many other of the English periodi- 
cals. We would hardly expect to find a favourable review of our 
President’s message in an English paper, yet Mr. Polk's last mes- 
sage to Congress received the following hearty and discriminating 
praise from one of the first of English papers : 

‘* We ought not to conclude without noticing a brief ge 
in this address couched in the very best taste and spirit, for there 
is not one word of glorification in the allusion to the very noble 
and seasonable relief which our American kinsmen extended to 
Ireland. ‘From our abundance, we have been enabled to 
form the pleasing duty of furnishing food for the starving millions 
of less favoured countries.’ This, it is worth while to repeat, is 
in the very best spirit. Another matter requires a word of com- 
ment—the very great superiority of this ‘ Message’ to the royal 
speeches of European potentates. Those speec ‘speak and 
yet say nothing,’ while the American President’s Message states 
plainly not only what has been done, but what it is intended 
shall be done. There is nothing vague, nothing unreal about it.’’ 

John Bull, however, is not the man to forget all at once his old 
grudges ; he must be allowed to grumble now and then. In one 
of the holiday pieces produced at the London theatres, the fol 
lowing couplet occurs : 

‘** The time will come when wives shall cease to scold, 
And Pennsylvania bonds be paid in solid gold.’’ 

The writer of this probably knew that Pennsylvania bonds 
always had been paid in solid gold, and that they were better and 
more secure than any European bonds whatever, but he could not 
afford to lose the opportunity of strengthening the ignorant pre 
judices of his prejudiced countrymen, which the necessity for 
finding a rhyme to scold, furnished him with, in enabling him to 
put in that lying insinuation about Pennsylvania. 


Tae Deatu or Joun BuLL.—It appears that this well-known 
and most venerable personage recently died in London at the ad- 
vanced age of one hundred years, of the influenza. It was too 
bad that, after living so long, he should at last go off, not in the 
r regular course of nature. We gather the following particulars of 
Mr. Bull’s life and death from the Lendon Sun :— 

‘A few days since the influenza proved fatal to one well 
known on the Stock Exchange and at the offices at the Bank 
of England ; Mr. John Bull, at the age of 100 years and seven 
months, died of the ee When about 93, and 
in the employ of Messrs. Spurling, Stockbrokers, he left by mis- 
take in the office of the chief accountant of the Bank of England 
a _ number of bank notes. On discovering his loss, after 
searching anxiously for the missing document, he went to the 
above office, partly to acquaint Mr. Smee, and partly as a last 
hope. To his great joy he found them in Mr. Smee’s jon, 
whom he earnestly implored to keep the secret, ‘lest his em- 
ployers should think that his faculties were failing.’ Mr. Smee 
of course gave him the required promise, and goodnaturedly ad- 
ded, ‘ that when Mr. Bull should attain the age of 100, he would 
give him the finest bottle of wine in his cellar.’ Some time pre- 
vious by his becoming a centenarian, he was pensioned by hi: 
employers, and Mr. Smee had probably quite forgotten the affair, 
when, true to his e t, the aged but vigorous clerk made 
his appearance at Bank on the ——— and claimed 
the ised bottle. The claim was allowed, the 

least happy 





ed of the ancient clerk was not the y of 
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CHLorororm.—Chloroform has been a‘ prominent subject of 
conversation in all places, and among all sorts of people, during 
the past month. The spread of this subtle substance has suddenly 
been checked by the death of two or three persons who inhaled 
it, but as the application becomes more common, its nature will be 
better understood, and its use will be attended with less danger 
than at present. The following amusing account of the effects 
of Chloroform on an Irishman, we take from a foreign paper: 


‘The Carlisle Patriot says, that among the ont-patients of the 
Cumberland Infirmary was an Irishman, an itinerant vender of 
tracts, who applied to have his, as he termed it, ‘* axle tooth’’ 
(the last of the lower jaw) removed. The tooth was examined, 
and he was desired to seat himself in a chair, when a few drops 
of chloroform sprinkled on a handkerchief were held before his 
face ; in a few minutes he began to fumble in his waistcoat pock- 
et, from which he withdrew a short pipe and some tobacco, and 
requested that the lady (a nurse) might fetch him a light. By 
this time the effect of the vapour had ceased, and he apologised 
for the liberty he had taken, which he considered was *‘ all ow- 
ing to that beautiful perfume :’’ the quantity of chloroform given 
had not been sufficient to produce a state of unconsciousness. A 
larger quantity was now sprinkled on the handkerchief, which 
was again held before his face, and in less than a minute he was 
sound asleep ; the tooth was extracted, and he continued snoring 
for a minute longer, when he began to show symptoms of awak- 
ing, and the following dialogue ensued :—* How are you now? 
where have you -been?’ ‘ Well, I'll tell you ; IT was at Carlisle, 
and I went to the infirmary there, and at first I sat down in a 
room with a lot of people, and then a gentleman whom I had 
never seen before c me out, and asked me what I wanted, 
and I told him that | wanted to have an axle tooth taken out, 
for it had been troubling me long ; and he told me to sit down in 
a chair, and I did, and then I breathed a beautiful perfume, and 
then—’ ‘Well, what then?’ Why, then I went to that 
world that sinful mortals on earth often think about ;’ and here 
he paused as if considering, and then suddenly exclaimed, ‘I 
think I am that same old sinner that went to the infirmary my- 
self,’ and again paused to consider; ‘ but if it’s the same I’ve 
got a loose axle tooth in my head.’ ‘Then you must feel if 
you have.’ The Irishman did as he was desired, and carefully 
examined his jaw, and having apparently convinced himself, 
said, ‘No, there is no axle tooth; then [ am not the same.’ 
The effect of the vapour now rapidly subsided, and he speedily 
came to the conclusion that he was the same person, and that 

“there must have been magic, and left the room evidently well 
satisfied at having so agreeably got rid of his troublesome com- 


panion.”’ 

Tue ExuisitTion or THE NATIONAL ACADEMY.—The annual 
exhibition of the National Academy opened on the Ist of April 
as usual, but we cannot, this month, give any account of its pic- 
tures. The best among them, we believe, are universally allowed 
to be those by Page. It is a great pity that there could not be 
some sort of an annual gathering together of the best efforts of 
our literary men, as there is of our artists. There should be an 
academy for our authors, like that of France, that there might be 
some point upon which the great intellects of the nation could 
centre. The difficulty would be to make a just discrimination 
between the great and little wits, for the smaller the genius in 
literature, the greater the pretensions, is generally the rule. A 
writer in the London Atheneum has happily satirized the pre- 
tensions of the race of small poets in the the following lines :— 


SONG OF THE SMALL POETS. 


** We are the men of the age,’’ say they,— 

** We are the men, and the movers we; 

So we sing, and sing the livelong day, 

And the world is swayed by our mins*relsy. 

Let the shallow statesman fume and fuss, 

And boast of the changes, wrought—by us! 

Is the wrong made right? Does the dark turn bright ? 
Is the world o’erspread with a clearer light ? 

You'll find the secret of all, ere long, 

In the under-current, deep and strong, 

In the stress of our overwhelming song. 

Kings may make edicts, and schoolmen write, . 
And the sword of the soldier be bared in fight, 

But aha!—who winneth the victory ? 

We’re the men of the age, and the movers we !”’ 


The small poets and the small critics have done langhing at 


and the true poetry and genuine feeling of that delightful tale are 
beginning to be justly appreciated. The following description 
of a Mississippi Bayou, in that poem, contains some exquisitely 
beautiful descriptions of natural scenery :— 


‘They were approaching the region where reigns perpetual sum- 


mer, 
Where through the Golden Coast, and groves of orange and ci- 
tron, 
Sweeps with majestic curve the river away to the eastward, 
They, too, swerved from their course ; and, entering the Bayou 
of Plaquemine, 
Soon were lost in a maze of sluggish and devious waters, 
Which, like a network of steel, extended in every direction. 
Over their heads the tewering and tenebrous boughs of the cypress 
Met in a dusky arch, and trailing mosses in mid air 
Waved like banners that hang on the walls of ancient cathedrals, 
Deathlike the silence seemed, and unbroken, save by the herons 
Home to their roosts in the cedar-trees returning at sun-set, 
Or by the owl, as he greeted the moon with demoniac laughter, 
Lovely the moonlight was as it glanced and gleamed on the water, 
— on the columns of cypress and cedar sustaining the 
arches, 





Down through whose broken vaults it fell as through chinks in a 


ruin. 
Dreamlike, and indistinct, and strange were all things around 


them.”’ 

As we, too, once entered the Bayon of Plaquemine, and were 
shadowed by the tenebrous branches of its dark cypresses, we can 
testify to the accurate beauty of these descriptive epithets. Any- 
body can write nonsensical hexameters ; but none but a genuine 
poet, like Longfellow, could write such verses as the above. The 
following is about a fair specimen of the attempts that have been 
made to be funny at the expense of Evangeline :— 

** Oh! lady hear thy lover sigh, 
No truer heart there is than mine ; 
I read compliance in your eye, 
Then why not say at once, I’ve kept you waiting 
a long time, and if you’!l have patience till I can get a wedding 
dress made, I'll be thine.’’ 


Tue Faces or tHose we Love.—How many happy thoughts 
and pleasant associations come stealing back as we look upon the 
face of those we loved in other days, those we have been separated 
from for years, and who return again with all the changes of time 
and thought upon their brows. The joyous feelings that rise in 
the breast on meeting with old familiar faces, the cordial shaking 
of hands, and the hearty congratulations that follow—who does 
not remember them ?_ But when those we love and cherish leave 
us forever, when their spirits pass away fiom earth to heaven, and 
their bodies lie crumbling into dust in the ‘‘ old church-yard,”’ 
who would not give all on earth for a picture or even a faint re- 
semblance of their features ever so animated and beautiful. Few 
think of this until it is oftentimes too late. How many bright 
eyes grow dim; how many soft cheeks grow pale; how many 
lovely forms fade away into the tomb, leaving not a shadow of 
their loveliness behind. Those who are desirous of having good 
and faithful likenesses of their friends (and who does not?) by 
the Daguerrean process, we would recommend to the establish- 
ment of Moranp, 132 Chatham street, opposite the theatre. His 
pictures surpass all others that we have yet seen. They are strik- 
ing and life-like, and his colouring is beautiful. 

Pourricat Freepom.—Freedom with us is so common, like 
the air we breathe, that we are hardly conscious of their being 
such a thing as the freedom of the press, from not knowing any- 
thing about restraint; as the natives of hot countries have no 

particular idea about heat from not knowing anything about cold. 

We think that civil and religious liberty is a thing of course, and 

that the liberty of the press is like the liberty to breathe the at- 

mospheric air, because we were never hindered from doing so. 

But the following bit of contemporaneous history will open our 

eyes to our political blessings :-— 

* Louis Philippe’s government has sentenced various writers in 

newspapers, at sundry times, to the accumulated term of 3,141 





Longfellow’s Evangeline ; they have become used to hexameters, 


years, and fined their journals to the amount of 7,110,530 francs.” 











Among our brief mention of excellent papers which are worth 
looking at by particular readers, we did not name, as we should 
have done, the Scientific American, an admirably conducted 
weekly journal, published in this city; its title sufficiently in- 
dicates its character, and it is sufficient to say that its character 
entitles it to its title. It is an excellent paper for scientific readers, 
but it is not destitate of pleasant reading for other persons. The 
Yankee Blade, a miscellaneous weekly paper, published in Bos- 
ton, is a very pleasant, sprightly, and well filled weekly miscel- 
lany, of literary, political, and religious news. Among its dis- 
tinctive peculiarities is an able corps of out-of-town correspon- 
dents, who furnish it with a great amount of local matter of 
interest. 

The fashionable circles of the city have been agitated, during 
the past month, by two grand balls, which caused a zood deal of 
talk, and cost a zood deal of money, but gave very little pleasure, 
and did no particular good to anybody. One of these balls was 
given at the Racket Club, in Broadway, and was so exclusive 
that none but the “first people’? were present ; the other was 
given at the Astor Place Opera House, and was so purely demo- 
cratic that anybody had the privilege of going, provided he put 
on a fancy-dress and paid six dollars for the privilege ; but worse 
than this, spectators were admitted at the very low price of three 
dollars each. It does not really tell much for the character of the 
city, that a good many people went, even on these terms. A 
shopkeeper in Broadway exhibited to us a dress which he had 
just sold to a lady at the price of ten dollars a yard, to wear on 
the occasion; and we saw it stated in a public paper, that 
Stewart, in Broadway, sold thirty thousand dollars worth of 
finery to be worn there ; but, worse than all, it was said that the 
wife of a certain editor wore diamonds to the amount of ten 
thousand dollars on this ‘‘ fancy oceasion.’’ The object of the 
ball was to raise money to pay off the debts of the Opera Com- 
pany—this peculiar amusement of the upper classes not being 
sufficiently patronized so meet the expenditures of the managers. 
This is really encouraging. While the middling classes, the me- 
chanies, traders, and so forth, support in the most liberal manner, 
those who administer to their amusement or instruction, the 
wealthy classes, the ‘‘ upper circles,’’ par excellence, cannot pay 

the expense of the Italians who wege imported expressly for their 
recreation. By the way, speaking of the Italians, that pretty 
little Italian singer—Clotilde Barilli, who sung so sweetly at 
Palmo’s Opera House, and charmed everybody by her black eyes 
—has run off with a son of Colonel Thorn, the ‘‘ American mil- 
lionaire,’’ as they used to call him in Paris, who now resides in a 
palatial house which he has erected in Fifteenth street, near the 
Fifth Avenue. 


Garbeille, the sculptor, who made those capital busts and 
statuettes of General Taylor, is now in New York, making bur- 
lesques in plaster of some of our notorieties about town. Garbeille 
is a Frenchman, and a man of genius; he was a pupil of the 
great Thorwaldsen, in Rome. He is a native of Marseilles, and 
came to New Orleans two or three years since, in search of for- 
tune, which we have little doubt of his achieving. The city of 
New Orleans sent him to Monterey to make a bust of General 
Taylor, which he executed to the entire satisfaction of his em- 
ployers ; but he has been obliged to depend upon the sale of 
copies of this work to remunerate himself fully for his trouble. 
He is likely to be robbed of his property by some unprincipled 
plaster dealer, who has had the dishonesty to copy his bust, and 
they have been hawked about the streets like the busts of Wash- 
ington and Jackson, to the great injury of the artist. Being a 
stranger in the country, and unable to speak the language, he 
did not know that it was necessary for him to procure a copy- 
right for his work, to ensure him the right of property in it. This 
he has since done, and he will be free from such dishonest at- 
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The old Indian proverb, that the winter never rots in the sky» 
has been remarkably fulfilled this year. After our spring-like 
winter we are suffering from a winter-like spring. The weather 
through March has been such as we had a right to anticipate in 
January, but not in the first month of spring. Another musty 
old proverb has been verified by the unseasonable frost : 


‘** As the day lengthens, 
The cold strengthens.”’ 


But, thanks to the spirit of progress, March is marching away, 
and will soon be gone, and April, with her pale flowers and soft 
rains, will be with us. The trees had begun to bud, and the 
crocusses to open their yellow leaves in the gardens, when the 
northwesters came and put nature back a month in her reckon- 
ing ; she was going on at too fast a rate, and it is better that the 
frost should come now than when the fruit trees are in blossom, 
as that might spoil the next crop of peaches, and deprive Captain 
Rawbold of his profits. 


On the departure of the great statesman, Henry Clay, from 
the city, his distinguished relative, Captain Cassius M. Clay, 
arrived among us. He hardly made so great an excitement as 
the city’s guest, but from his former %telebrity he has attracted a 
good deal of attention ; he appears in fine health, but shows in 
his countenance the effects of his exposures in the Mexican War. 
It is said that his object in coming to New York, is to publish his 
life and writings, which are to be edited by Horace Greely, the 
editor of the Tribune. As Mr. Clay is a popularspeaker, and not 
averse to popular applause, it is not unlikely that he will deliver 
some addresses while he remains among us. In aspeech which 
he recently made in Kentucky, he gave the following picturesque 
account of Mexico: . 


‘So soon as you cross the Rio Grande you feel yourselves in a 
foreign land. Mexico has no forests. It is trae that along the 
streams and on mountain-tops there are trees, but you are strack 
with the great characteristic, that the land is bare of trees. The 
numerous varieties of the Cactus of all sizes, intermixed with the 
Palmetto, stunted or long grass, cover the whole land. You are 
among a people of a novel colour, and a strange language. The 
waty Ods and beasts, and dogs, seem different. The partridge, 
the lark, the crow, the black-bird, differ in size and plumage, and 
sing differently. from ours. The buildings are of Moorish and 
Spanish style. The goat and the sheep feed together. .The 
bricks are of clay and straw, sun-dried. The women with 
earthen vessels to the well, just as Rachael was sent of old in the 
time of the Patriarchs of Judea. The roofs of the houses are flat 
and places of recreation, and the people wear sandals as in the 
East, in olden time. Wheat, Indian-corn, and herds of cattle, 
sheep and goats, the Banana and red-pepper, and garlic and 
onions, are the principal sources of subsistence. The products of 
the mines are the principal articles of foreign exchange, added to 
woods, tallow, and cochineal. 


‘‘ The whole people do not exceed eight millions, and of these 
about two millions are white and mixed bloods, the remainder 
are native Indians: I never, in all Mexico, with the exception of 
foreigners in the Capital, saw a single white man at work. 
Wherever there is slavery, there is labour dishonourable—it is 
more creditable to rob than to work! Yet Mexico surpasses the 
Slave States of Americain Manufactures! As Rome was over- 
run by the Barbarians, so is Mexico now by the Americans; the 
slaves will not fight, the masters are too few to defend the country. 
Bigotry in Religion has abased the mind—the corruptions of the 
Church have destroyed the morals of the people ; the oppressions 
of the masters have exhausted the lands, Mexico is decreasing in 

pulation and resources. Since her independence, her revenues 
are falling off, her villages are decaying, her public works falling 
to ruin. She has lived by the oneal, she must perish by the 
sword. Thetime for her to die has come! Yet, like South 
Carolina, she talks :arge She whipped Spain, Spain whipped 
France, France whip the world—and co uently, Mexico is 
the mistress of the world! Yet fift aoueanl Americans con- 
quer eight millions of souls! The clergy plunder a the 
army now begin to plunder the clergy, whilst independent robbers 
begin to plunder the government, the clergy, and the : 
Such is the fearful retribution of nature’s violated Jaws. Boeing 
Texas, that it was a lovely land, we coveted our neighbour's 





tempts to injure him in future. 


goods ; seeing the weakness of Mexico, we took it by force. 
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We began this month, our topics, with the death of John 
Quincy Adams, the most eminent of our statesmen, and we must 
close our monthly gossipiad by recording the death of the two 
most eminent of our Jurists. By a singular coincidence, the 
telegraph from the East, and the telegraph from the West, an- 
nounced the death of the Honourable Henry Wheaton, formerly 
our Minister at the Court of Berlin, and the death of the Honour- 
able Ambrose Spencer, formerly Chief Justice of the State of 
New York. Judge Spencer was in his 83d year when he died ; 
he was a native of the State of Connecticut,’*but he achieved all 
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Thus within a few weeks have been removed four great lumin- 
aries from our midst—Kent, Adams, Spencer, and Wheaton. 
They were all lawyers by profession, but they would have won 
distinction by their talents and virtues in sphere of life. The 
times have greatly changed since these men entered upon the 
stage of action ; the spirit of progress has been busy among the 
people, and great reforms have been undertaken and accomplished, 
in which they had no part, and for which they felt no sympathy. 
They were bookmen ; but the new men, the greatnesses of to-day , 
are men of action, of science, of art. The last great lawyer has al 


his greatness in the State of New York. 


His father was a mechanic and a farmer, who, although in 
very moderate circumstances, by his industry and economy, ob- 
tained the means of giving to his sons the best education which 
His two sons entered Yale College in the 


the country afforded. 
autumn of 1779, and, after remaining three years, were removed 


to Harvard University, where they graduated in July, 1783. The 


subject of this notice was then but 17 years and six months old. 


He devoted himself to the profession of the law, and studied 
with John Canfield, an eminent lawyer of Sharon, Connecticut, 
and completed his studies at Claverack and Hudson, in this State. 
Before he was nineteen he married Laura Canfield, a daughter 
of his preceptor, and made Hudson his residence. In 1786 he 
was appointed Clerk of that city ; and in 1793 he was elected a 
Member of the Assembly of this State, from Columbia county. 
In 1795 was elected to the Senate for three fyears; and in 
1798 he was re-elected for four years. In 1796 he was appointed 
Assistant Attorney General for the counties of Columbia and 
Rensselaer. In February, 1802, he was appointed Attorney, 
General of the State ; and in 1804, he received the appointment 
of a Justice of the Supreme Court, of which he was made Chief 
Justice in 1819. For nearly twenty years he was associated on 
the bench of the Supreme Court of this State, and in the Court 
of Last Resort, with Kent, Thompson, Platt, Woodworth, and 
Van Ness. 


Having nearly arrived at the period limited by the then con- 
stitution for judicial service, Judge Spencer retired from the bench 


in January, 1823. 


After retiring from the bench he continued to practice at the | 


bar; but for many years he has resided on a farm at Lyons, in 
this State, where he died, fuil of years and honours. 

Henry Wheaton was born at Providence, Rhode Island, on 
the 27th November, 1785, and graduated at Brown University in 
1802. He travelled in Europe after he left College, studied law 
on his return home, and moved to New York, where he began to 
practice his profession, and acted for a while as the editor of the 
National Advocate, a paper which was for many years under 
the editorial charge of Major Noah. In 1815, Mr. Wheaton 
published a Digest of the Law of Maritime Captures and Prizes. 
In 1816, he was appointed reporter of the Decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. In 1823; he published his life of 
William Pinckney; he was a member of the Constitutional 
Convention of this State in 1821; in 1825 he was a member of a 
committee for revising the Statutes of the State. In 1827, Mr. 
Adams appointed him Charge to Copenhagen, where he remained 
until 1834, when he was transferred to Berlin, as resident min- 
ister. In 1846, he was recalled by President Polk. While abroad 
he published his History of the Northerner, and his Elements of 
International Law. He returned here last year—was received 
with honours by his countrymen, and died in Dorchester, near 
Boston, March 11, 1848. Mr. Wheaton wrote a good deal for 


Reviews and other Periodicals ; his style was heavy and inelegant, 
but correct. In person he was slight, and in appearance was 


ready been born; the new generation require something better 
than a student of musty volumes, with his head crammed full of 
precedents. A really great man neither wants nor cares for pre- 
cedents. Franklin, Washington, Jefferson, Mirabeau, Napoleon, 
Peter the Great, had no precedents. What they did they did 
from the necessity of conviction, and not because other men had 
done so before them. They were men by themselves, they were 
| geniuses, public benefactors—in two words, they were not law 
yers. A great lawyer is, in truth, a contradiction of terms; 
lawyer who is great, is great in spite of the law, and not by its 
aid. 





Our ConTEMPORARIES.—We are under great obligations to 
many of our city contemporaries, daily and weekly, for kind and 
flattering notices of our Magazine, which there is no necessity for 
copying into our columns, as our readers must themselves be th. 
better judges of our merits. To the always gentlemanly ani 
pleasant Home Journal we are under particular obligations for « 
handsome notice, which was as unexpe@ted as it was generous 
With a pen fuller of gratitude than ink, we may be allowed, 
without an imputation of selfishness, to wish that Mi Boy an! 
the Brigadier may gain at least half as many subscribers to their 
Journal as its merits entitle it to, which would give them a longer 
list than any Philadelphia paper can boast of. And while speak 
ing of these Siamese of the press, we must not forget their former 
associate, Mr. Fuller of the Mirror, who has also generously 
laid us under obligations by his kindness. It gives us pleasure, 
too, at this time, to add a word of praise for his paper, which, we 
are happy to hear, is daily gaining the rewards to which its inde- 
pendence and high moral tone entitle it. It is a capital paper for 
the centre table, and among its other excellencies, its theatrica! 
department can always be relied upon. The gentleman who has 
| charge of that particular province, one more difficult to fill cre 
ditably than is generally supposed, is capable and discriminating. 
He does not deal in the senseless generality which render the the- 
atrical notices of the daily press generally so worthless and farcical. 





Ricn’s Gymnasium.—This admirably kept establishment in 
Crosby street, for Gymnastic and Calisthenic exercises, is, we are 
happy to learn, well patronized by our fashionable circle; it is 
well deserving of support. 


Beaux anpD Hats.—The beaux are beginning to look afte: 
new styles of dress for the spring,—new-fashioned coats, vests, 
boots, and hats. It seems to us that the latter articles of dress 
are the most important in a bachelor’s budget of costume. A 
hat should be chosen to fit the face and form as well as the head. 
A hat which becomes one man will make another look like « 
fright. A hatter should be a skilful phrenologist and physiog- 
nomist, so as to reconcile his head gear to the peculiar appearance 
of the person wearing it. GEntN, of 214 Broadway, sells his hats, 
we are told, in accordance with this principle. His hats are 
really excellent in more respects than one. They are not only 
tasty and elegant, but are adapted to all sorts of faces and styles 





strikingly a literary man. 


of person. Such a hatter, speaking “‘ by the card,” is “ a trump.’’ 





